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WILL  ENGLAND  LAST  THE  CENTURY? 

Is  it  the  third  volume  or  the  last  prehensions,  but  must  be  different  from 
chapter?  Every  ordinary  second  as  anything  we  can  now  conceive.  We 
Teufelsdrockh  urged,  is  a  true  division  have  a  record  of  achievement  and  do- 
between  the  known  and  all  the  un-  minion  behind  us  that  we  can  never 
known  and  the  solemn  centre  of  eter-  excel  ourselves  and  that  no  Power  un- 
nity.  Those  to  whom  the  transcenden-  der  the  conditions  of  the  future  will 
tal  habit  is  obnoxious— they  are  far  ever  be  allowed  to  equal.  We  have 
more  numerous  than  in  Carlyle’s  day,  held  an  overshadowing  position  rela- 
but  whether  more  Justified  is  part  of  tively  to  other  nations  that  it  cannot 
the  question— prefer  to  refiect  that  even  be  our  expectation  or  our  object  to 
the  precise,  we  bad  almost  written  the  maintain.  Nothing  can  prevent  the 
august,  tick  of  the  clock  that  accom-  United  States  and  Germany  at  least, 
plishes  a  hundred  years  and  carries  who  are  much  further  from  their  limit 
into  a  new  age  is  not  apt  to  be  marked  of  production,  from  pursuing  an  eco- 
by  events  that  ring  a  memorable  bell,  nomlc  evolution  like  our  own.  Theirs 
Epochs  of  action  shape  their  erratic  is  commencing.  Ours  is  complete, 
orbit  apart  from  the  round  conventions  Our  ideals  are  consolidation  and  re- 
of  chronology.  The  point  of  transition  sistance;  theirs  are  extension,  and  in 
between  two  centuries  is  not  the  less  a  the  commercial  sense,  aggression.  But 
natural  watershed  of  thought,  and  be-  we  have  reached  full  development 
tween  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentl-  without  the  slightest  sign  of  innate  de- 
eth,  it  is  a  Pisgah  moment,  but  a  mo-  generacy;  waste  and  neglect  of  the  ra- 
ment  of  Pisgah  in  the  night  when  a  clal  material  rather  than  its  aeteriora- 
view  of  nations  is  both  suggested  and  tion  or  deficiency  are  our  dangers;  and 
concealed.  Amid  the  most  enormous,  the  extraordinary  interest  of  our  na- 
even  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  most  tional  problem  is  that  it  presents  the 
orderly,  grapple  and  pressure  of  human  widest  possibilities  between  ruinous 
forces  that  the  world  has  ever  seen— so  decadence  and  magnificent  endurance 
much  and  nothing  else  is  certain- how  that  an  empire  has  ever  offered  at  any 
will  England  fare?  Prom  what  picture  single  moment  in  history, 
of  our  destiny  will  time  a  hundred  Every  century  since  the  Renaissance 
years  hence  have  withdrawn  the  veil?  has  seen  the  rise  of  a  new  Power  and 
We  only  know  that  it  may  be  greater  a  transfer  of  political  supremacy.  The 
than  our  hope  or  worse  than  our  ap-  sixteenth  is  the  age  of  Spain.  In  the 
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seventeenth  conies  the  rise  of  France 
at  the  expense  of  Spain.  With  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  there  is  the  expansion  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  cost  of  France.  The  ruling 
political  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire 
—at  our  expense,  as  Germans  imagine 
the  twentieth  century  is  mainly  des¬ 
tined  to  show.  Even  in  the  view  of 
an  experienced  and  authoritative  think¬ 
er  of  absolute  sobriety  and  deliberation 
like  Herr  von  Brandt,  the  triumph  of 
1870  is  significant  less  as  a  goal  of  at¬ 
tainment  than  as  a  point  of  departure. 
The  idea  represented  by  the  Kaiser, 
and  which  has  as  complete  a  control 
over  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects  in 
the  mass  as  the  Imperial  sentiment  ex¬ 
ercises  over  us,  is  that  Sedan,  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  the  Indemnity,  though 
marking  at  the  moment  the  overthrow 
of  France,  established  in  reality  a  con¬ 
tinental  base  for  the  development  of 
German  ww^ld-power.  The  natural 
repetition  of  history  in  the  twentieth 
century,  as  Count  von  Billow  indicated 
in  unmistakable  terms,  when  introduc¬ 
ing  the  new  Navy  Bill  two  or  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Colenso,  would 
be  the  supersession  of  British  commer¬ 
cial  and  maritime  supremacy  by  Ger¬ 
many— not  necessarily  by  violent 
means,  but  in  the  regular  course  of 
change,  by  which  the  sceptre  of  pre¬ 
eminence  is  drawn  inevitably  to  the 
hands  most  fit  to  grasp  it,  as  the  needle 
must  follow  the  slow  shift  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole.  The  working  of  several 
other  factors,  the  American,  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  the  Japanese,  must  make  the 
whole  problem  far  more  complex  and 
far  less  calculable  than  the  struggle  for 
Empire  between  England  and  France 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century;  but 
the  broad  issue  for  the  twentieth  none 
the  less  Is  whether  Great  Britain  or  the 
German  Empire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
two  or  three  generations  will  possess 
the  relative  ascendency  in  trade  and  its 
inseparable  attribute  of  sea-power.  It 


is  obvious  that  either  or  both  may  be 
surpassed  by  the  United  States.  Be¬ 
tween  these  three  the  contest  must  be 
decided  and  the  victor  will  have  to  set¬ 
tle  with  Russia  indeed,  but  at  a  date 
which  need  not  Interest  contemporary 
speculation.  The  conviction  of  Ger¬ 
mans  is  that  they  will  be  first,  that 
their  real  difficulty  will  be  with  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  that  we.  If  we  retain  at  all  a 
place  worth  considering  a  hundred 
years  hence,  shall  be  third.  The  re¬ 
sult  in  our  case  absolutely  depends 
upon  the  timeliness  and  the  intensity 
with  which  we  may  realize  that  this 
must  be  the  actual  problem  of  the  new 
century,  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  ultimate  solution. 

It  is  of  small  use  either  to  assert  or 
deny  in  absolute  terms  that  England 
is  degenerate  and  France  in  decline; 
but  when  the  question  becomes  one  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  only  method 
relevant  to  the  purpose,  we  have  at 
once  clear  answers.  The  relative  place 
held  by  the  latter  before  1870  has  been 
irrevocably  lost.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  twice  as  large  as  either  Great 
Britain  or  Germany,  she  was  not  only 
the  first  of  nations,  but  immeasurably 
the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  State 
in  the  world.  We  were  saved  from  her 
by  the  sea.  She  has  fallen  in  the  inter¬ 
val  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  place  among 
the  Powers  of  the  world.  She  cannot 
improve  that  position.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  she  can  maintain  it. 
Upon  the  comparative  method  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  at  once  that  the  fate  of  France 
is  fully  decided  and  that  her 
decadence  is  accomplished  and  ir¬ 
retrievable.  Upon  the  other  hand 
there  are  at  least  three  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  as  certainly  upon 
the  ascent;  and  whose  future  must  be 
indefinitely  greater  than  their  present. 
They  are  America,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  the  latter  must  be  Included  even 
though,  unlike  the  other  two,  her  full 
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development  cannot  be  reached  in  one 
century,  If  indeed  In  twice  that  period. 
Between  the  assured  progressiveness 
of  the  three  expansive  Powers  and  the 
settled  decline  of  France,  at  what  point 
between  decided  decadence  and  sponta¬ 
neous  development  does  England  stand? 
That  is  her  question.  The  doubt  which 
it  expresses,  and  which  any  objective 
study  of  her  must  suggest,  is  her  warn¬ 
ing.  If  the  British  Empire,  with  a 
white  population  smaller  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  three  leading  Powers 
of  the  world,  increasing  far  more  slow¬ 
ly  and  in  a  diminishing  ratio,  is  to 
maintain  its  lead  or  even  a  second  or 
third  place,  the  average  efficiency  of 
its  units  must  not  be  lower  but  higher 
tlian  in  other  countries,  and  its  Govern¬ 
ment  not  less  but  more  vigorous  and 
alert  than  theirs.  Unless  the  Empire 
is  re-englned  in  a  word— the  metaphor 
is  naturally  suggested  by  the  Atlantic 
triumphs  of  the  Hamburg  steamers— 
we  shall  be  outstripped.  Nothing  can 
avert  that  result  but  a  renaissance  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  race,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  driving  power  of  a  Government 
which  would  apply  as  much  force,  abil¬ 
ity  and  initiative  to  the  work  of  main¬ 
taining  the  empire  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
first  cabinet  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
great  program  of  domestic  reform. 

We  are,  in  short,  a  nation  in  jeop¬ 
ardy,  but  we  are  not  a  nation  in  de¬ 
cadence,  and  it  is  as  certain  that  our 
future  for  another  century  at  least  is 
in  our  own  hands  as  that  of  Prussia 
was  in  those  of  Stein  and  Scharnhorst 
in  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the 
d^b&cle  of  1806.  The  characteristic  of 
our  position  is  that  we  have  arrived  at 
political  and  industrial  maturity  a  gen¬ 
eration  in  advance  of  the  United  States 
and  the  German  Empire  who  have  still 
much  of  their  development  to  complete. 
Not  so  much  as  is  thought,  because 
their  process  of  progress  Is  more  In¬ 
tense  than  ours  and  must  run  more 
rapidly  through  its  phases.  The  differ¬ 


ence  in  our  case  between  maturity  and 
decrepitude  Is  shown  by  the  precisely 
opposite  views  of  England  held  by 
Teutons  and  Latins.  Compared  with 
their  own  rate  of  expansion  we  appear 
stagnant  to  the  confident  and  over  con¬ 
fident  temper  of  pan-Germans.  A  far 
more  encouraging  opinion  is  expressed 
by  Frenchmen  and  Italians  of  types  so 
utterly  apart  as  Signor  Gabriele  d’An- 
nunzio  with  his  fiaming  pen  and  an 
economist  so  cool,  clear  and  precise  as 
M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulleu.  We  do  not 
bring  into  account  such  enthusi¬ 
astic  witnesses  as  M.  Edmond 
Demolins,  the  author  of  “Anglo- 
Saxon  Superiority,”  who  is  wed¬ 
ded  to  a  theory,  or  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
who  is  the  nearest  Gallic  equivalent  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney.  But  the  ordi¬ 
nary  view  of  the  Latins  is  that  we  are 
full  of  animal  energy,  rich,  grasping, 
healthy,  a  people  still  urged  by  appetite 
and  unsatiated  by  success,  and  brutally 
virile  rather  than  effete  and  degenerate. 
The  Latin  judgment  upon  the  temper 
of  England  is  far  more  trustworthy 
than  that  of  Germans,  for  the  single 
reason  that  the  latter  attribute  the  ma¬ 
terial  results  they  have  secured  to  their 
own  moral  and  mental  superiority;  and 
assume  our  inferiority  and  decline  in 
a  concatenation  accordingly.  The  par¬ 
tial  and  significant  error  of  that  rea¬ 
soning  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  If  Eng¬ 
land  were  item  for  Item  in  every  way 
the  most  efficient  nation  in  the  world. 
It  would  have  been  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  prevent  new  industrial 
rivals  from  breaking  her  monopoly  as 
soon  as  they  chose  to  develop  their 
Industrial  resources.  The  efficiency  of 
the  nation  has  been  obviously  vitiated 
by  the  sense  of  ease  and  inertia  that 
has  followed  an  unexampled  prosperity, 
but  the  drowsiness  will  disappear  when 
the  comfortable  cause  is  gone  and  the 
pressure  of  American  and  German  com¬ 
petition  becomes  more  constant  and 
pinching.  There  is  no  languor  or  ex- 
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haustion.  What  the  Latin  notices  is  an 
excess  of  misdirected  energy  in  football 
and  frontal  assaults.  Of  degeneracy 
there  is  absolutely  not  a  trace  in  the 
temper  of  the  English  people. 
Their  refusal  to  take  life  seri¬ 
ously  at  ordinary  times  is  part¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  general  diffusion 
of  as  much  comfort  as  they  want,  and 
partly  in  their  distrust  of  humbug.  But 
no  people  can  take  life  so  deeply  and 
worthily  at  need  or  with  a  more  im¬ 
pressive  change  of  demeanor.  As  long 
as  this  generation  lasts,  what  we  shall 
all  remember  is  not  the  outbreak  of 
pent-up  feeling,  nor  the  wild  re-action 
of  Mafeking  night,  but  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  quietness  of  the  nation  from 
Nicholson’s  Nek  to  the  relief  of  Lady¬ 
smith,  and  the  swift  and  orderly  pro¬ 
cess  of  almost  spontaneous  mobiliza¬ 
tion  in  which  a  people  so  unnaturally 
undemonstrative  at  that  time,  was 
meeting  the  emergency.  No  State  ever 
showed  more  greatness,  whether  of  de¬ 
meanor  or  action,  than  did  this  country 
a  year  ago.  But  Lord  Rosebery  quotes. 
In  his  “Napoleon,”  an  observation  of 
the  great  Emperor,  which  shows  how 
England  in  this  most  national  trait  of 
her  temper  Is  changed  neither  for  bet¬ 
ter  nor  worse,  but  is  still  the  same. 
“Had  I  been  in  1815  the  choice  of  the 
English  as  I  was  of  the  French,  I 
might  have  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
without  losing  a  vote  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  or  a  soldier  from  my  ranks.”  We 
recognize  that  touch.  It  is  still  part  of 
our  likeness.  England  is  full,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  crude,  natural  power 
like  those  Siberian  soils,  sterile  on  the 
surface  after  rude  cultivation,  but  only 
requiring  deep  ploughing  to  turn  up 
rich  and  virgin  earth.  The  exact  want 
of  the  race  is  deeper  and  more  scientific 
cultivation.  The  material  is  not  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  exists  to  be  developed. 
There  Is  a  stronger  smack  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous  barbarian  than  a  suggestion  of 
morbid  exhaustion  in  the  English  char¬ 


acter.  There  are  reserves  of  mental, 
emotional  and  physical  energy  fit  with 
adequate  leadership  to  grapple  with 
any  task  or  any  rivalry.  The  country, 
still  perhaps  lacking  the  man,  the  cause 
or  the  necessity  to  call  out  a  greater 
reserve  of  raw  force  than  is  possessed 
by  any  other  civilized  nation,  is  no 
more  degenerate  than  were  the  Ger¬ 
mans  before  the  appearance  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  Such  as  we  are,  our  politics  do 
as  much  to  paralyze  national  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  to  confuse  national  effort,  as 
a  German  Kaiser  can  do  to  stimulate 
the  ideas  and  concentrate  the  action  of 
his  people;  but  if  we  could  be  taken  in 
hand  for  ten  years  by  a  benevolent  des¬ 
pot  with  a  genius  for  constructive 
statesmanship,  no  nation  would  prove 
a  more  profitable  subject. 

Both  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  view 
of  the  English  character  as  it  exists 
are  right.  The  French  and  the  Italians 
perceive  that  our  national  energy  is  far 
greater  than  their  own;  that  it  is  un¬ 
trained  and  misdirected  the  intense 
American  and  the  instructed  German 
cannot  but  observe.  Running  to  sport 
bids  fair  to  become  our  British  form 
of  running  to  seed.  “Maflicking”  can¬ 
not  be  judged  except  by  contrast  with 
the  long  months  of  painful  self-suppres¬ 
sion  which  had  preceded  it.  It  was  in 
its  original  form  a  very  American  out¬ 
burst  inimitably  characteristic  of  the 
chaotic  and  hopelessly  inartistic  emo¬ 
tionalism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  man. 
When  the  worst  part  of  the  mob  re¬ 
membered  these  transports  and  imitat¬ 
ed  them  to  gratify  its  own  love  of  li¬ 
cense,  the  thing  became  repulsive,  but 
the  turmoil  that  brought  to  the  top  the 
sediment  that  was  always  known  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  London  did  not  mean 
any  determination  whatever  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  nation.  It  only  mixed 
the  elements.  In  every  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  country  this  swarming  togeth¬ 
er  of  the  great  population  in  towns 
tends  inevitably  to  increase  the  “Maf- 
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licking”  element  in  human  nature.  The 
reception  of  the  exploits  of  Dewey  and 
Hobson  in  New  York,  or  Waldersee  the¬ 
atricals  in  Germany,  were  neither  more 
nor  less  significant  than  our  own  ec¬ 
centric  orgies  of  the  change  that  passes 
over  the  most  sober  people  when  they 
leave  the  land  and  quit  “the  modesty 
of  nature”  to  pack  the  towns.  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny,  and  It  is  indeed  impor¬ 
tant  to  illustrate,  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  more  significant  levity  in 
English  life.  At  the  recent  Gutenberg 
celebrations  at  Mainz,  the  great  festi¬ 
val  of  printing,  there  was  a  certain  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  airs,  England  was 
honored  by  one  representative  item. 
It  was,  let  us  blush  to  have  it  recorded, 
“Tarara-boom-deay!”  which  we  had  se¬ 
cretly  hoped  to  live  down.  The  slime 
of  the  music-hall  song  is  over  all  the 
surface  of  our  existence,  and  there  was 
nothing  which  suggested  more  genuine 
misgivings  to  those  who  thought  of  the 
noble  battle  songs  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  or  even  of  the  “Marseillaise,” 
than  the  banal  and  vulgar  sentiment  of 
jigging  doggerel  to  which  our  men  went 
out  to  war.  But  the  wild  exultation 
of  a  huge  crowd  round  a  great  football 
match  is  the  really  significant  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  of  animal  force  in  the 
nation  and  of  Its  perverted  employ¬ 
ment.  When  the  German  Emperor  cas¬ 
ually  mentioned  upon  one  of  his  recent 
public  progresses  that  English  mer¬ 
chants  were  universally  reported  to  be 
too  fond  of  sport,  he  laid  his  finger 
upon  the  very  symptom  of  our  com¬ 
plaint.  Our  weakness  as  compared 
with  our  two  greatest  competitors  is 
our  different  view  of  work.  One  of 
them,  at  least,  lives  to  w’ork;  we  work 
to  live.  The  German,  with  his  thor¬ 
ough  intellectual  Interest  in  his  own 
line,  takes  more  pleasure  in  work  than 
in  play.  The  American  goes  w’ith  ir¬ 
resistible  vigor  into  both  work  and 
play.  But  the  average  Briton  thinks 
far  more  of  sport  than  of  his  job,  and 


thinks  far  too  much  of  sport  while  at 
his  job.  The  absence  of  a  sufllcient 
mental  interest  in  the  things  that  mat¬ 
ter— there,  Indeed,  we  reach  the  root  of 
the  national  evil,  and  the  exact  defini¬ 
tion  of  England’s  danger.  “Nay,  then,” 
said  the  grasshopper  to  the  ants,  “I 
was  not  idle  neither,  for  I  sung  out  the 
w’hole  season.”  The  situation  Is  as  old 
as  .®sop.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  more 
addicted  to  pleasure  than  others,  but 
our  pleasures  are  the  most  brainless 
and  absorbing  in  the  world. 

If  we  go  on  as  now  we  do,  there  need, 
of  course,  be  no  dlfliculty  in  drawing 
our  horoscope.  To  the  nation  which  is 
supreme  in  the  scientific  spirit  the 
twentieth  century  must  belong,  and  if 
England  is  to  remain  the  international 
ignoramus,  and  to  be  dependent  more 
and  more  upon  America  and  Germany 
for  her  electricians  and  chemists,  and 
for  all  the  newest  appliances  in  her  old¬ 
est  trades,  then  the  wavering  balance 
In  which  the  future  of  the  country 
hangs  must  drop  downwards.  We  shall 
be  surpassed  by  both  our  rivals,  not 
only  in  population  and  individual  effi¬ 
ciency  as  now,  but  In  the  results  that 
must  sooner  or  later  follow  these  con¬ 
ditions— in  production,  trade,  shipping 
and  sea-power.  America  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  any  case  from  attaining,  at 
some  period  during  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  industrial  leadership  of  the 
world.  She  is  already  the  first  coal 
and  iron  producer,  and  possesses  in¬ 
comparably  richer  resources  of  both 
than  we  do.  The  vast  scale  of  her 
business  undertakings  is  accompanied 
by  the  most  minute  ingenuity  in  detail. 
She  has  everything  she  requires  within 
her  own  frontiers.  The  last  American 
census  showed  that  the  town  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Is  now  nearly 
as  numerous  as  our  own,  and  w’ith 
every  future  decade  it  will  leave  us 
further  behind.  With  the  largpest 
amount  of  the  best  material,  the  great¬ 
est  army  of  workers  to  manipulate  it. 
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the  most  distinctively  mechanical  gen¬ 
ius  that  has  ever  characterized  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  most  colossal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  combined  driving-power  of 
capital  and  ability  that  has  ever  been 
developed— America  seems  destined  to 
the  Inevitable  attainment  of  a  suprem¬ 
acy  in  production  as  overwhelming 
as  Niagara. 

Our  real  task  and  our  best  chance  of 
success,  if  we  are  thoroughly  awak¬ 
ened  in  time,  will  be  in  the  struggle 
with  Germany  for  the  second  place. 
But  so  long  as  we  are  content  that 
Hamburg  and  Stettin  shall  surpass  us 
even  in  the  technical  achievements  of 
their  shipbuilders  and  the  enterprise 
of  their  shipowners,  so  long  as  we  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  such  things  as  the  transfer 
of  the  Atlantic  record  and  the  passing 
away  from  British  industry  of  all  that 
we  understand  by  the  prestige  of  prog¬ 
ress,  there  can  be  no  degree  of  defeat 
from  which  we  shall  be  secure,  and  no 
depth  of  decay  into  which  we  may  not 
sink.  For  us  the  problem  of  production 
will  hardly  be  more  threatening  than 
that  of  carriage  and  exchange.  With 
the  universal  awakening  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  sea- 
power  there  is  a  determination  that 
their  trade  shall  be  carried  in  their  own 
bottoms.  It  is  clear  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  result  of  Mr.  McKinley’s  re- 
election  will  be  the  adoption  of  the 
Shipping  Subsidies  Bill  and  the  revival 
of  the  American  mercantile  marine.  In 
this  matter  also  the  United  States  may 
be  first  if  she  chooses,  and  she  will 
choose.  She  will  not  be  content  until 
her  ocean-carrying  power  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  volume  of  her  trade  and  her 
steamship  lines  as  remarkable  as  her 
inland  railways.  This  need  not  take 
more  than  a  single  generation,  since 
the  British  mercantile  marine  as  it 
stands  has  been  recreated  within  a  few 
decades.  Even  in  the  case  of  German 
shipping  British  owners  cannot  stand 
against  the  power  of  the  subsidy.  For  the 


Far  East  alone  the  annual  subventions 
voted  by  the  Reichstag  to  the  two  chief 
German  companies  amount  to  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
From  Singapore  to  Shanghai  British 
lines  of  steamers  and  British  shipyards 
are  passing  to  German  ownership  and 
the  German  fiag.  The  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  of  the  same  ubiquitous  competi¬ 
tion— which  since  last  January  runs  be¬ 
tween  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  vessel  driven  by  petroleum  in¬ 
stead  of  coal— upon  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Yang-tze  in  the  last  two  years, 
will  be  supplemented  immediately  the 
present  troubles  are  over  by  the  steam¬ 
er  specially  built  at  Bremerhaven  for 
the  passage  of  the  Yang-tze  gorges. 
The  Sui-hsiang  is  more  powerfully  en¬ 
gined  than  Mr.  Archibald  Little’s  Pio¬ 
neer— the  familiar  story  of  German  en¬ 
terprise  allowing  British  to  open  the 
way,  “seeing”  us  and  immediately  go¬ 
ing  one  better.  Even  France  cannot 
bear  to  be  out  of  the  running  at  sea, 
and  is  preparing  a  stronger  scheme  of 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of 
native  shipping.  In  this  particular  at¬ 
tempt  no  doubt  she  will  do  more  to 
ruin  her  budget  than  to  hurt  our  ports, 
but  the  sign  of  the  universal  challenge 
to  our  commercial  and  world-wide  su¬ 
premacy  is  for  that  reason  the  more 
rather  than  the  less  suggestive.  All  over 
the  progressive  world  the  textile  mills 
and  Ironworks  of  our  competitors  will 
be  followed  by  their  shipyards  and 
their  shipping.  They  will  deal  more 
and  more  directly  with  each  other  in¬ 
stead  of  through  us.  We  have  reached 
our  limit.  England  can  be  but  one 
among  the  workshops,  the  warehouses 
and  the  transport  managers  of  the 
earth.  Our  utmost  pains  and  brains 
could  not  have  prevented  this  develop¬ 
ment  and  cannot  avert  It.  The  universal 
and  automatic  character  of  this  mighty 
menace  far  more  than  the  superiority 
of  our  more  fresh-blooded  competitors 
In  effort  and  technique,  is  what  brings 
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out  the  immense  extent  and  urgency  of 
the  problem.  Our  exaggerated  Indus¬ 
trial  development  was  produced  by  the 
conditions  of  the  world-wide  monopoly 
which  has  vanished,  and  in  the  period 
of  the  economic  awakening  of  America, 
Germany  and  Japan,  not  to  speculate 
upon  China,  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
preservation  of  a  commercial  prece¬ 
dence  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  in¬ 
trinsic  industrial  capacity,  determined 
by  the  historic  accidents  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
and  the  French  Revolution  which  pre¬ 
vented  until  1870  the  thorough  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Continent. 

Our  strength  is  In  the  fact  that  the 
immense  lead  we  possess,  however  we 
acquired  it,  is  in  itself  a  solid  and  enor¬ 
mous  asset  which,  if  rightly  understood 
and  utilized,  should  enable  us  to  fight 
a  formidable  defensive  struggle,  to 
make  inevitable  encroachments  slower 
and  more  gradual  than  the  pan-German 
mind  imagines,  and  to  hold  our  own 
for  all  suflJclent  purposes  of  power  and 
prosperity  until  the  reconsideration  of 
the  British  outlook  a  hundred  years 
hence,  in  January,  2001.  It  takes  time 
for  the  swiftest  pursuer  t®  reduce  a 
long  lead.  The  total  volume  of  our 
trade  exports  and  Imports  is  still  half  as 
much  again  as  that  of  Germany,  and 
twice  that  of  the  United  States.  These 
great  rivals  who  have  carried  any  num¬ 
ber  of  points  in  the  Immense  perimeter 
of  our  outworks,  ought  to  find  progress 
more  and  more  slow,  If  not  altogether 
arrested,  as  they  approach  the  stub¬ 
born  centre  of  British  resistance. 
Again,  our  competitors  are  competitors 
with  each  other,  and  are  becoming 
more  directly  so.  The  pressure  of 
America,  for  instance,  aggravating  all 
the  ills  of  those  periods  of  commercial 
depression  of  which  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  is  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
meaning,  may  easily  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  whole  social  and  politic 
condition  of  our  great  continental  chal¬ 


lenger,  and  may  prevent  its  commercial 
development  from  going  as  far  as  we 
have  feared.  In  other  words,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  as  yet  has  time,  time,  time, 
to  send  the  stimulus  of  a  new  national 
spirit,  strenuous  and  keen,  deriving  its 
Invaluable  strength  from  its  urgent 
sense  of  necessity,  throughout  every 
class  of  her  people,  from  top  to  ^ttom, 
from  her  cabinet  to  her  infant  schools. 
We  have  time,  time,  time,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  new  spirit  by  the  new  meas¬ 
ures.  Twenty  years  hence  it  may— it 
probably  will— be  already  too  late. 

What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?  If 
the  external  security  of  the  Empire  is 
to  be  absolutely  secured  and  its  inter¬ 
nal  efficiency  promoted  to  the  utmost, 
we  shall  have  to  reconsider  our  attitude 
upon  many  questions,  including  some 
which  it  is  considered  sacrilege  or  in¬ 
sanity  to  discuss: — 

(1)  Oovemment.— Our  present  position 
and  perils  are  to  no  light  extent  the 
penalty  of  the  shallow  doctrine  of 
laisser  faire—a  creed  natural  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  merchants  untroubled  by  the  for¬ 
eign  competitors  and  only  asking  to  be 
left  free  to  compete  with  each  other. 
But  when  Great  Powers  are  becoming 
complete  economic  organisms  and  it  is 
nation  against  nation  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  struggle  for  existence,  a  think¬ 
ing,  initiating,  stimulating  Government, 
playing  the  active  and  directing,  not 
the  positive  and  negative,  rOle  is  as  in¬ 
dispensable  to  an  industrial  State  as  a 
headquarters  to  an  army  or  a  brain  to 
a  body.  With  reference  to  our  present 
system  of  Government,  there  Is  but 
room  in  these  final  notes  to  bring  out 
one  remarkable  fact.  It  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that  the  efficiency  of  British 
government  must  depend  above  all 
upon  the  presence  of  a  strong  Prime 
Minister,  not  in  the  House  of  Ix)rds  but 
In  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  coupling  up,  as  It  were, 
the  forces  of  the  country  and  securing 
the  cumulative  effect. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Country— it  is  when 
these  three  are  in  most  immediate  con¬ 
nection  that  the  greatest  driving  power 
is  felt  in  English  politics.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  that  this  question  has  not  attracted 
more  attention  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  under  which  an  opposite  and  al¬ 
together  exceptional  arrangement  has 
been  followed.  All  our  greater  admin¬ 
istrations  from  the  commencement  of 
Walpole’s  in  1715  down  to  1885  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  presence  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  Prime  Minister  or  a 
master  spirit  with  a  free  hand  like  the 
first  Pitt,  under  the  nominal  Premier¬ 
ship  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Wal¬ 
pole  himself,  the  two  Pitts,  Canning, 
Peel,  Palmerston,  Gladstone— what  a 
roll!  If  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  name  could 
have  been  added  It  would  have  been 
better  for  his  party  and  the  Empire. 
From  the  commencement  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  political  system  in  1715  down  to 
1885  there  were  only  fifty  years  (of 
course  excluding  the  Newcastle-Pitt 
regime)  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  Hano¬ 
verian  accession  there  were  only  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  brief  administrations  un¬ 
der  peers,  and  the  total  during 
which  the  Premiership  was  held 
in  the  House  of  Lords- always 
leaving  aside  the  Pitt-Newcastle 
case— was  no  more  than  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years.  The  more  strange  is 
the  circumstance  that  has  kept  the 
Premiership  in  the  Upper  Chamber  for 
an  equal  period  and  almost  continuous¬ 
ly  since  the  inauguration  of  democracy 
in  1885.  This  is  another  case  in  which 
the  actual  working  of  a  pure  democrat¬ 
ic  constituency  is  in  less  robust  touch 
with  the  nation  than  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
the  lever  of  the  Empire;  and  the  Prime 
Minister  who  does  not  sit  there  cannot 
have  his  hand  upon  that  lever  or  devel¬ 
op  the  full  efficiency  of  the  machine. 


It  is  the  first  business  necessity  of  the 
nation— absolutely  apart  from  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  de¬ 
serves  the  profound  gratitude  of  the 
Empire— to  get  the  Premiership  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  stimulus 
both  to  Ministerialists  and  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  would  be  very  great  and  would  do 
much  of  itself  to  restore  the  vitality  of 
the  party  system. 

(2)  The  Navy— The  certain  feature  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  be  the  uni¬ 
versal  development  of  foreign  sea-pow¬ 
er— that  is,  of  foreign  armament  upon 
the  element  which  is  as  much  the  vital 
means  of  our  political  system  as  any 
part  of  their  land  territory  is  of  theirs. 
It  is  an  immediate  necessity  that  our 
fieet  should  be  raised  to  a  three-power 
scale,  in  view  of  the  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  German  navy,  the  pro¬ 
found  hostility  of  the  German  people, 
and  the  determination  of  the  German 
Government  never*  to  fight  us  alone, 
but  to  head  a  continental  coalition 
against  us  if  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  by  the  fault  or  fate  of  either 
should  come  to  the  worst.  In  view  of 
the  well-known  belief  of  the  German 
Staff  in  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of 
England,  and  that  the  increase  of  her 
mercantile  marine  is  rapidly  providing 
her  with  a  possible  fieet  of  the  fastest 
transports  in  the  world,  the  addition  to 
our  navy  should  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  North  Sea  Fleet.  It  would  not  be 
a  threat  to  Germany,  and  we  should 
explain  to  her  as  she  explained  to  us 
in  the  case  of  the  Navy  Bills,  that  our 
only  intention  was  to  keep  the  key  of 
our  own  house  on  that  side.  The  effect 
in  the  first  case  would  be  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  irritation  of  opinion  in  Germany; 
but  when  that  had  blissed,  those  of 
whose  strange  anti-British  passion  the 
Kaiser  and  Count  von  Billow  are  more 
afraid  than  of  anything  else  would  per¬ 
ceive  the  reality  towards  which  things 
were  drifting,  and  the  Teutonic  feeling 
towards  us  would  be  more  sober  and 
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reasonable  than  for  many  years  past. 
Nothing  better  calculated  to  improve 
our  relations  with  Germany  after  the 
first  moment  can  be  suggested.  To 
raise  the  navy  to  a  three-power  scale, 
adding  a  North-Sea  Fleet  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fieet  and  the  Channel  Squad¬ 
ron,  is  essentially  more  necessary  than 
the  reorganization  of  the  army. 

(3)  Universal  Defence-Duty —This  may 
be  looked  at  from  more  aspects  than 
the  military  one.  The  real  cause  of 
the  Continental  hostility— a  danger  to 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  again  and 
again,  but  not  too  often,  referred  as  al¬ 
ways  likely  to  overcome  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  of  Governments— is  the  fact 
that  our  military  power  is  no  longer 
dreaded.  That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  in¬ 
vade.  Formerly,  in  addition  to  suprem¬ 
acy  at  sea,  we  could  deliver  the  blow 
at  the  heart  by  landing  an  army.  That 
under  present  conditions  is  no  longer 
possible.  We  can  cause  immense  in¬ 
convenience  by  the  use  of  the  navy, 
but  cannot  drive  the  blow  home.  The 
popular  hatred  in  Europe  owes  its  con¬ 
tinuance  to  its  sense  of  impunity.  Ger¬ 
many  alone,  with  the  rise  of  her  com¬ 
mercial  greatness,  risks  being  ruined 
upon  the  sea;  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
above  all  that  if  the  two  countries 
clash,  and  the  state  of  our  military  de¬ 
fences  leaves  invasion  not  altogether 
hopeless,  she  will  strike  desperately 
swift  and  straight  with  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  nerve  and  method  from  any  the 
French  have  ever  brought  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  use  of  large  armaments,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  so  much 
to  win  victories  but  to  make  thoughts 
of  war  discouraging  and  to  avoid  It 
altogether.  Nothing  but  a  very  large 
and  highly  eflicient  defensive  force 
would  make  us  secure  and  turn  the 
ideas  of  the  Continent  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  dangerous  tendency.  Whether  that 
force  can  be  secured  by  a  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  or 
whether  anything  but  Conscription  will 


give  it  to  us,  remains  to  l)e  seen.  The 
danger  is  that  we  may  lose  time  before 
being  driven  to  the  thorough  measures 
that  would  make  the  impregnability 
of  the  island  certain  to  ourselves  and 
others.  Quite  apart  from  the  more  di¬ 
rect  question  there  are  other  matters 
to  which  universal  military  service 
seems  the  only  key.  English  observers 
agree  more  and  more  that  Conscription 
is  not  an  obstacle  to  German  commer¬ 
cial  development,  but  a  very  effective 
agent  in  its  favor,  giving  the  workmen 
smartness  and  physique.  The  physical 
Improvement  of  the  German  people 
since  the  War  of  Liberation  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  story— the  clothes  of  the  average 
grenadier  at  Jena  or  Leipsic  would  be 
too  small  now  for  the  average  recruits 
of  their  posterity.  The  method  that 
would  give  the  “Hooligan”  a  two  years’ 
or  even  a  single  year’s  course  of  soap 
and  discipline  would  by  that  alone  add 
a  period  to  the  life  of  the  Empire.  It 
would  give  the  citizen  a  keener  sense 
of  political  responsibility  and  the  work¬ 
man  a  more  habitual  sense  of  duty. 
It  would  take  something  out  of  the 
ease  of  English  life.  If  we  had  the 
courage  to  swallow  the  bitter  medicine 
of  Conscription,  we  should  have  gone 
further  towards  a  cure  for  more  than 
one  of  our  complaints  than  any  other 
remedy  will  carry  us. 

(4)  Policy.— It  has  been  obvious  to 
every  political  thinker  for  many  years 
that  our  aim  should  be  to  prevent  the 
“splendid  isolation”  which  could  only 
end  in  a  Continental  coalition.  ’rbe 
method  naturally  suggested  a  few 
years  ago  was  an  alliance  with  Ger¬ 
many.  But  no  German  statesman 
could  live  in  the  storm  that  would 
burst  over  him  if  he  had  ventured  to 
commit  himself  to  an  entanglement 
with  England  involving  a  danger  from 
Russia.  This  is  the  fundamental  and 
unalterable  fact  of  Continental  politics 
which  every  Englishman  should  grasp. 
A  far  more  effective  and  practicable 
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method,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
In  this  Review,  would  be  to  settle  with 
Russia  direct— not  necessarily  to  ally 
ourselves  with  her,  though  not  jhrink- 
ing  from  that  if  she  wished,  as  she 
might  wish,  but  to  settle  with  her.  We 
have  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from 
her,  or  any  legitimate  cause  of  qukrrel. 
In  China  she  can  never  be  upon  our 
flank  now  that  Germany  is  between. 
In  the  Balkans  her  influence  has  been 
entirely  supplanted  by  that  of  Berlin. 
Constantinople  is  rather  more  likely  to 
become  German  than  Russian,  and 
whether  from  the  strategical  or 
commercial  point  of  view  the  Teuton 
on  the  Bosphorus  would  be  incalcula¬ 
bly  more  dangerous  than  the  Slav.  We 
ought  to  realize  that  in  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  the  Balkans  are  not  worth  the 
bones  of  a  single  British  grenadier, 
though  they  have  come  to  be  worth 
whole  brigades  of  Pomeranian  ones 
since  Bismarck’s  time.  Every  expert 
knows  that  in  spite  of  such  wizards  in 
the  art  of  putting  the  best  face  on 
things,  as  Vishnegradsky  and  De  Witte, 
Russia’s  fight  against  bankruptcy  and 
starvation  is  more  grim  than  ever.  A 
financial  opening  in  this  country  would 
be  her  salvation.  Before  the  Baghdad 
Railway  gets  down  to  the  Gulf  we  shall 
perceive  that  Russia,  as  a  buffer-power 
in  Persia,  would  be  at  least  as  desira¬ 
ble  as  to  have  Germany  as  the  next- 
door  neighbor  upon  the  north  bank  of 
the  Yang-tze— the  tolerably  certain  re¬ 
sult  in  practice  of  the  Anglo-German 
agreement.  To  settle  with  Russia  by 
withdrawing  opposition  in  the  Near 
East  and  in  the  Far  East  so  far  as 
Manchuria  is  concerned,  would  relieve 
to  an  extraordinary  extent  the  sense  of 
diplomatic  pressure  under  which  the 
nation  and  the  Foreign  Ofllce  live  now. 
It  would  advance  Russia’s  economic 
development  by  several  generations, 
it  would  make  a  Continental  coalition 
against  us  impossible,  and  it  ought  to 
be  the  grand  aim  of  British  policy. 


Meantime,  it  would  be  an  aid  to  con¬ 
solidation  if  we  realized,  in  view  of 
recent  tendencies  to  forget  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  humoring  America,  that  the 
United  States  and  Russia  could  de¬ 
stroy  us  by  suspending  the  export  of 
wheat  or  raising  the  price.  A  better 
understanding  with  St.  Petersburg  is 
indispensable  to  the  freedom  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  diplomacy. 

(5)  Education.— This  is  as  vital  to  our 
internal  eflBciency  as  is  the  navy  to  our 
external  defence.  It  Is  unfortunately 
the  subject  in  which  it  is  least  possible 
to  suggest  a  single  measure  or  line  of 
reform  which  would  reduce  chaos  to 
order.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  it 
would  be  by  the  strongest  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  ever  appointed,  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  would  report  within  a 
certain  time,  and  that  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  be  at  once  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  legislation.  Our  real  weakness 
is  in  the  education  of  our  middle-class¬ 
es,  who  ought  to  have  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  modern  languages  and  modern 
science  than  any  other  class  in  the  world, 
and  who  would  have  to  be  taught  that 
the  future  of  the  Empire  depends  above 
all  upon  their  giving  up  a  good  deal 
of  their  passion  for  sport— and  there 
is  ample  room  for  reducing  it  without 
trenching  upon  the  necessary  margin 
of  healthy  and  enjoyable  exercise— in 
order  to  keep  up  to  date.  In  our  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  the  provision  of  na¬ 
tional  and  local  scholarships,  to  give 
every  scholar  the  equivalent  of  the 
marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack,  should 
be  one  means  of  linking  up  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  nation. 

(6)  The  Drink  Traffic  and  the  Slums.— 
When  the  cleansing  of  England  is 
urged  as  one  of  the  vital  conditions  of 
national  efficiency,  and  social  improve¬ 
ment  is  advocated  in  connection  with 
the  Imperial  idea  rather  than  in  terms 
of  abstract  philanthropy,  both  problems 
will  be  faced. 

(7)  Taxes.— It  is  an  interesting  ques- 
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tlon  whether  the  Free  Trade  trenches 
against  which  protectionist  argument 
is  impotent  will  not  be  enfiladed  by  quite 
another  kind  of  attack.  Army,  navy,  edu¬ 
cation— it  must  all  cost  money,  and 
upon  such  a  scale  as  to  make  the  groan¬ 
ing  taxpayer  feel  that  when  the  alter¬ 
native  of  reorganization  or  ruin  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  it  will  be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  worse.  Our  budgets 
are  beginning  to  mount  fast  as  our 
trade  is  coming  to  another  long  period 
of  arrest.  If  we  are  to  liave  a  budget 
not  of  the  hundred  millions,  which  was 
the  horror  of  the  old  economists,  but 
one  of  nearer  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions,  and  as  crushing  as  that  of 
France,  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  It  is  unpopular  to  breathe  a 
whisper  of  such  a  suggestion  as  that 
the  nation  will  be  driven  in  the  end  to 
raise  a  larger  revenue  from  wheat  and 
tea  as  the  only  means  of  carrying  its 
burthen  without  an  intolerable  con¬ 
sciousness  of  it.  There  is  another  point. 
The  British  shipowner  complains  now 
tliat  he  cannot  compete  with  his  heav¬ 
ily  subsidized  German  rival.  But  what 
will  be  his  position  in  another  couple 
of  decades  when  the  United  States 
bounty  scheme  is  raising  up  a  great 
American  mercantile  marine— which  is 
as  certain  to  appear  upon  the  scene  as 
anything  still  uncreated  can  be.  The 
theory  was  that  the  hardy  freedom  of 
the  British  manufacturers  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  sickly  efforts  of  pam¬ 
pered  rivals.  We  know  how  sadly  far 
is  this  from  the  truth.  What  we  find 
is  that  the  theory  somehow  is  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  facts.  The  German  ship¬ 
owner  is  not  only  at  least  as  keen,  able 
and  vigorous  as  the  British,  but  he  is 
subsidized  as  well;  and  his  subsidy  is 
not  in  the  least  an  enervating  indul¬ 
gence,  but  an  encouragement  and  an 
assistance  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  only  way  to 
fight  subsidies  will  be  to  subsidize 
ourselves,  for  this  would  lead  to  an 


abolition  all  round.  At  present  Ger¬ 
man  subsidies,  whatever  the  academic 
economists  may  say,  are  a  particular 
investment  of  national  capital  return¬ 
ing  excellent  indirect  dividends  to  an 
industrial  population.  No  one  can  dis¬ 
pute  the  soundness  of  the  abstract  eco¬ 
nomics  of  Free  Trade.  The  politics  cf 
Free  Trade  are  a  very  different  matter, 
for  a  nation,  if  it  chooses,  has  as  much 
right  to  tax  itself  to  keep  a  trade 
like  merchant  shipping  or  agriculture, 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  its 
living  force  and  historic  type,  as  to  do 
so  to  maintain  an  army,  a  fieet,  or  a 
Government.  The  basic  idea  of  Cob- 
den’s  doctrine  was  of  course  that  man¬ 
kind  ought  to  be  free  to  exchange  corn 
for  cotton.  Free  exchange  premises  a 
diversity  of  products,  and  assumes  that 
nations  have  such  a  special  and  sepa¬ 
rate  industrial  character,  that  their  en¬ 
ergies  must  supplement  and  stimulate 
each  other  under  unrestricted  inter¬ 
course.  This  is  not  what  we  see.  What 
we  do  see  is  a  spectacle  of  nations  act¬ 
ing  more  and  more  against  each  other 
as  universal,  ironclad,  economic  organ¬ 
isms  trying  to  sell  the  same  things  to 
the  same  customer.  If  considerations 
of  revenue  or  of  politics  should 
ever  drive  us  to  set  up  a 
Zollverein,  as  all  other  nations 
have  set  up  their  tariffs  as  a  sort  of 
neighbors’  landmarks,  Germany,  in  the 
meantime,  which  has  been  the  gi¬ 
gantic  parasite  upon  a  Free  Trade  Em¬ 
pire,  will  be  strong  enough  to  live  upon 
her  own  roots.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
creator  of  modern  Germany  was  not 
Bismarck  but  Napoleon.  Perhaps  it 
was  Richard  Cobden  more  than  either. 
If  wheat  remains  untaxed  a  generation 
hence  and  our  shipping  unsubsidized 
but  fiourishing,  the  ultimate  facts  of 
history  will  be  more  favorable  to  the 
theories  of  our  text-books  than  seems 
at  present  likely. 

The  burthen  of  these  duties  may  draw 
a  sigh  from  the  citizen  of  the  future 
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over  the  happy  legends  of  the  Victorian 
age,  but  it  is  one  that  the  country 
would  not  refuse  to  take  up  at  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  a  man  of  power.  After  all,  heavy 
taxes  and  hard  tasks  are  better  than 
the  consequences  of  defeat  or  decay. 
The  French  official  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  overthrow  to  the  Republic 
was  ten  milliards  more  than  the  five 
milliards  exacted  by  Prussia— or  some 
£600,000,000  altogether,  including  the 
strange  item  of  more  than  £90,000  for 
the  burial  of  foreign  soldiers.  For  us 
the  word  indemnity  and  the  general  ex¬ 
penses  of  catastrophe  would  spell  a 
thousand  millions  sterling.  But  the 
end  would  not  be  likely  to  come  in  that 
way;  for  if  the  island  itself  were  so 
powerfully  defended  as  to  make  inva¬ 
sion,  not  as  it  is  now,  to  the  minds  of 
many  French  and  German  soldiers,  the 
most  magnificent  hazard  since  Hanni¬ 
bal,  but  patent  and  childish  folly,  there 
would  be  a  fresh  guarantee  for  the 
indefinite  duration  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  improbable  that  we 
should  be  attacked.  No  country  will 
do  it  alone,  and  it  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  several  to  agree.  Germany 
knows  too  well  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  our  defeat  by 
France  and  Russia,  if  we  can  im¬ 
agine  ourselves  ever  muddling  into 
a  confiict  which  on  our  side 
w’ould  be  absolutely  aimless.  Russia 
and  France  would  prefer  the  undimin- 
ished  greatness  of  the  British  Empire 
to  continue  forever  rather  than  the 
overwhelming  supremacy  which  Ger¬ 
many  would  achieve  by  our  overthrow. 
No  other  nation  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  succeed  to  the  world-wide  predomi¬ 
nance  we  have  held  in  our  purple  hour. 
We  are  a  bufl!er  also  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  our  uses 
are  so  many  in  an  age  when  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  balance  of  power  is  practi¬ 
cally  revived  in  international  politics 
that  we  also  if  we  did  not  exist  would 


have  to  be  invented.  The  German  Em¬ 
peror  in  refusing  to  see  Mr.  Kruger, 
and  Count  von  Billow  in  his  speeches 
upon  the  principles  of  diplomacy,  have 
done  us  the  very  great  service  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  clearer  to  Europe  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years.  There  is  also  the 
curious  question  whether  England 
could  recover  from  a  blow.  If  she  did 
she  would  not  talk  revanche,  and  would 
probably  persuade  herself  that  she  had 
no  merely  revengeful  feelings,  but  she 
would  in  reality  remember,  forever  if 
need  be,  and  would  never  rest  until  she 
had  destroyed,  or  helped  to  destroy,  the 
opponent  who  had  conquered  her.  The 
constitution  of  the  British  character  is 
such  that  it  is  better  calculated  to  re¬ 
cover  from  a  terrible  blow  than  any 
nation,  and  to  become  more  powerful 
and  efficient  than  before.  All  these  are 
considerations  which  make  it  probable 
that  if  we  put  the  Services  in  order  and 
settled  with  Russia,  we  might  live  the 
century  out  at  peace.  We  are  thinking 
of  external  dangers  which  under 
present  circumstances  are  real,  but 
could  with  comparative  ease  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  internal  dangers  are  more 
insidious.  If  we  cannot  keep  our  trade 
we  cannot  keep  our  Empire,  and  our 
population,  should  the  commercial 
struggle  becopae  beyond  our  strength, 
would  fiock  to  Australia  and  Canada 
in  numbers  that  would  make  at  least 
the  future  of  our  colonies  secure.  The 
failure  of  our  industrial  greatness 
would  make  our  dlspeoplement  like 
that  of  Ireland  upon  a  greater  scale. 
But  our  trade  we  shall  not  keep  unless 
we  intensify  our  education,  quicken 
our  application,  harden  our  persever¬ 
ance  and  evoke  a  renaissance  of  the 
national  spirit  in  which  every  citizen 
shall  work  in  the  constant  thought 
that  England’s  place  in  the  world  will 
be  presently  at  stake,  and  that  it  still 
depends  upon  herself  whether  she  shall 
sink  or  stand. 
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Perhaps  they  have  a  school  of  fiction 
in  some  American  universities.  A 
friend  of  mine,  visiting  one  of  these 
academies,  met  a  lady  professor  of 
English  literature.  She  was  lecturing 
on  Mr.  William  W'atson,  and  probably 
has  now  advanced  as  far  as  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen  Phillips.  Where  did  she  begin, 
one  asks,  if  she  had  already  ventured 
so  far  down  the  stream  of  English  po¬ 
esy?  Probably  she  did  not,  as  the  ram 
in  the  fairy  tale  advises,  “commence 
at  the  commencement.”  The  object 
ciearly  was  to  be  up  to  date.  Thus  a 
school  of  fiction  might  study  nothing 
earlier  than  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  and 
pass-men  would  not  be  expected  to 
take  up  anything  more  archaic  than 
Mr.  Kipling. 

In  1855  mankind  was  less  advanced. 
In  that  year,  however,  was  published 
“The  Student’s  Guide  to  the  School  of 
Llterae  Fictltlae,”  put  forth  from  the 
press  of  Vincent  at  Oxford.  The  Stat¬ 
ute  founding  the  school  was  in  Latin, 
a  language  now  understood  by  few. 
It  set  forth  that  the  young  naturally 
abhor  dry  studies,  as  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  physical  science  and 
liistory.  They  prefer  works  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  These,  the  statute  innocently 
observes,  avoid  all  danger  of  scepti¬ 
cism  or  free  thinking,  such  as  always 
besets  students  of  history,  science  and 
philosophy.  Apparently  novels  were 
not  easy  guides  to  emancipation  in 
1855.  A  school  of  fiction,  the  statute 
adds,  will  suit  ladies  who  profess 
principia  qwB  vacant  Bloomeriana— the 
Ideas  of  the  late  Miss  Bloomer,  the  re¬ 
former  of  feminine  costume.  For  these 
excellent  reasons  the  school  is  Institut¬ 
ed,  and  lists  of  books,  with  examina¬ 
tion  papers,  are  issued.  The  subjects 
are  partly  quite  old-fashioned,  partly 
were  up  to  date  in  1856. 
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Everybody  is  to  be  viva-voce'd  in  “The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  Adam’s  “Alle¬ 
gories,”  for  which  Nonconformists  are 
allowed  to  substitute  tales  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  More.  “The  Fairchild  Fam¬ 
ily”  might  well  have  been  added.  For 
class-men  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,” 
“Tales  of  My  Landlord,”  four  of  Dick¬ 
ens’s  novels  and  three  of  Thackeray’s 
are  the  minimum.  In  the  classical  divi¬ 
sion  are  “Gil  Bias,”  “Don  Quixote,” 
“Tristram  Shandy,”  “The  Sentimental 
Journey,”  three  of  Fielding’s,  two  of 
Smollett’s,  with  “Clarissa  Harlowe,” 
“Grandison,”  and  “Pamela”— a  stiff 
list.  In  the  modem  division  are  Miss 
Austen,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Fanny  Bur¬ 
ney  (two),  Charlotte  Brontg,  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  Lytton,  Mrs.  Gaskell 
and  Miss  Yonge’s  “Heir  of  Redclyffe” 
and  “Heartsease.” 

In  composition  the  pass-men’s  papers 
appear  difllcult,  and  (what  is  very  un¬ 
fair)  they  demaud  a  knowledge  of 
books  that  are  not  novels.  Thus: — 

Translate  into  the  style  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son: 

“Poetry’s  unnat’ral.  No  man  ever 
talked  In  poetry  ’cept  a  beadle  on  Box- 
In’  Day,  or  Warren’s  Blackin’,  or  Row¬ 
land’s  Oil,  or  some  o’  them  low  fellows. 
Never  you  let  yourself  down  to  talk 
poetry,  my  boy.” 

Can  a  pass-man  be  expected  to  do 
this  question  with  any  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess?  I  give  my  own  feeble  attempt 
at  a  reply.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Johnson  greatly  expands  the  succinct 
and  simple  style  of  the  elder  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler:— 

“That  poetry  Is  natural  and  produced 
by  untutored  minds  ‘according  to  na¬ 
ture,’  is  the  contention  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Men  commenced  poets,  he  would  have 
us  believe,  by  way  of  spontaneous  Im- 
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provisation— an  idea  which  common- 
sense  rejects  and  all  experience  repu¬ 
diates.  Despite  the  boasts  of  Pope,  no 
infant  ever  ‘lisped  in  numbers.’  The 
report  is  the  figment  of  the  vanity  of 
a  mother  or  the  interested  invention 
of  a  nurse. 

“No  man  ever  talked  in  poetry,  un¬ 
less  the  alcoholic  excitation  of  the 
Christmas  festival  may  have  prompted 
a  parish  officer  to  declaim  in  rhyme 
such  matters  as,  when  sober,  he  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  pronounce  in 
prose.  The  mercenaries  who  would 
extol  the  merits  of  such  compositions 
as  profess  to  give  to  shoes  and  boots 
the  lustre  and  hue  of  ebony  may  spon¬ 
taneously  celebrate  their  patrons’ 
wares  in  doggerel  couplets;  and  the 
venal  applause  of  unguents  of  Ma¬ 
cassar  may  utter  itself  in  the  style  of 
the  Oriental  Eclogues  of  Collins.  Such 
improvisations,  I  admit,  may  exude 
from  the  levity  of  the  degraded,  and 
may  attract  the  attention  of  the  frivo¬ 
lous.  But,  were  I  to  assume  the  mor¬ 
alist  and  dictate  to  the  young  and  the 
aspiring,  I  would  urge  on  them  the  les¬ 
son  of  abstaining,  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  from  the  Insensate  attempt  to 
speaU  in  a  style  in  which  few  can  at¬ 
tain  any  degree  of  merit,  even  while 
penning  their  fancies  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  closet  or  breathing  forth  their 
passions  in  the  solitude  of  inanimate 
nature.’’ 

This  rendering  may  only  be  worthy 
of  a  minus  first,  but  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  pass-man,  who,  of  course, 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  read  Dr. 
.Johnson.  A  class-man’s  task  is  to 
write  “an  elegy  or  epitaph  on  Little 
Nell,  in  the  style  of  Pope.”  I  doubt  if 
this  will  do! 

Wayfarer,  pause!  beneath  yon  mossy 
stone 

Alone  she  sleeps,  who  often  waked 
alone! 

Impatient  of  slow  trade  and  tardy 
gain. 


Her  sire  had  ventured  on  a  bolder 
train. 

Impelled  his  wealth  in  modish  ways  to 
seek. 

At  Basset,  Ombre,  Lanterloo,  or  Gleek; 
The  follies  thus  and  foibles  of  the 
great, 

Sink  to  the  poor,  and  poison  half  the 
State! 

Vainly  he  gamed;  for  still  the  slender 
purse 

More  slender  grew,  and  bad  was 
changed  for  worse! 

’Twas  then  the  maid  controlled  the 
eager  sire, 

’Twas  she  that  drew  him  from  the 
city’s  mire. 

And  strove  to  soothe  him  in  the  rural 
shade. 

Where  only  rustic  needs  usurp  the 
spade; 

Where  hearts  are  pure;  and  though 
rude  swains  may  drub. 

No  man  imputes  his  ruin  to  a  club. 
Wandering  they  went  the  ways  of  la¬ 
boring  men. 

By  moor  and  marsh,  by  village,  field, 
and  fen, 

Content,  where  puppets  yield  a  blame¬ 
less  sport. 

To  dwell  wth  Codlin,  or  to  sup  with 
Short, 

Or  point,  amid  the  waxwork’s  mimic 
ring. 

To  staring  shapes  of  lady,  fop,  or  king. 
Wearied,  at  length,  within  this  peace¬ 
ful  vale. 

She  died— to  make  an  ending  of  a  tale! 
And  many  a  gentle  bosom  long  may 
swell. 

When  taught  the  history  of  Little  Nell. 

The  class  questions  in  general  can 
only  be  answered  in  essays  of  some 
length;  for,  indeed,  the  very  questions 
are  not  short.  I  confess  that,  not  hav¬ 
ing  read  expressly  for  this  school,  I 
do  not  even  know  who  certain 
persons  of  importance  were.  I  can¬ 
not  compare  the  political  careers 
and  characters  of  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough  and  Dudley  Egerton,  and  give  a 
succinct  (or  any  other)  “account  of  the 
Lansmere  election.”  Where  do  we 
read  of  Lady  Davenant  and  Rowland 
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Lester?  Perhaps  these  people  occur 
in  Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels,  or  are 
they  in  Lytton’s?  This  is  dreadful  ig¬ 
norance,  but  I  would  wager  that  few 
readers  know  where  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  occurs:  “Deer  Creeter,— As  you 
are  the  animable  hopjack  of  my  con- 
templayshins,  your  aydear  is  infernally 
skimming  before  my  kymmerical  fan- 
see,”  with  what  follows  in  the  love- 
letter  of  “Clayrender.” 

Turning  back  for  relaxation  to  the 
pass  papers,  we  note  that  Oxfoi’d  is 
ever  in  advance  of  “the  Other  Shop.” 
Caiverley’s  Cambridge  paper  on  “Pick¬ 
wick”  is  famous;  I  believe  that  Sir 
Walter  Besant  was  prizeman.  But  a 
similar  paper  occurs  earlier  in  this  Ox¬ 
ford  set  of  questions.  Now  Calverley 
was  a  Balliol  man  before  he  migrated 
to  the  sister  university  and  introduced 
Pickwick  “papers”  to  Cambridge- 
brought  them  from  Athens  to  Thebes, 
as  Dryden  would  have  put  the  matter. 
Thus  we  are  asked,  at  Oxford,  “Can 
you  assign  any  probable  grounds  for 
the  popular  representation  of  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  under  the  figure  of  an  ‘aged 
ram’  ?” 

Can  the  reader? 

“What  data  have  we  for  supposing 
that  the  politics  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle 
were  those  of  a  free  trader?” 

“Define  ‘alley  tor,’  ‘alleybl,’  ‘com- 
mony,’  ‘kllllbeate,’  ‘tap,’  ‘have  his  car¬ 
case.*  ‘mizzle,’  ‘twopenny  rope,’  ‘small 
firearms,’  ‘fiummoxed.’  ” 

Here  “small  firearms”  beat  me,  but  I 
think  (though  still  ignorant  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  the  “common 
profeel  machine”)  that  I  can  settle  the 
others.  Can  the  reader  tackle  “killi- 
beate”  and  “twopenny  rope”?  Can  he 
give  the  context  and  occasions  of  these 
phrases  without  consulting  the  book? 
Who  said  “fruits  is  in,  cats  is  out”? 

Do  you  know  who  Martin  Hanegan’s 
aunt  was,  and  can  you  “examine  the 
peculiar  method  adopted  by  her  as 
arbitra  bibendi"?  Quote  the  lyric  in 


which  she  is  commemorated!  Do  you 
know  in  what  novel  Colonel  Howard 
meets  Miss  Katherine  Plowden?  I 
know,  but  I  have  not  read  the  novel. 

Pass  questions  in  Sir  Walter  Scott 
are  easy.  Explain  “whaap,”  “decking 
time’s  aye  canty  time,”  “a  hantle  bo¬ 
gles.”  But  do,  of  all  things,  explain  “a 
pair  o’  cleeks.”  Does  the  phrase  mean 
a  driving  cleek  and  a  putting  cleek? 
Probably  not;  but  without  the  con¬ 
text  I  am  puzzled,  unless  a  couple  of 
policemen  are  intended. 

There  is  a  soul  of  seriousness  in  friv¬ 
olous  things,  and  this  appears  to  have 
daw'ned  occasionally  on  the  author  of 
the  skit.  Sometimes  he  is  merely  fool¬ 
ing  as  when  he  says,  “Draw  a  map  of 
Europe,  showing  the  exact  position  of 
the  public  in  which  Dr.  Primrose  dis¬ 
covered  his  lost  Olivia;”  or,  “Discuss 
the  importance  of  the  East  Indies  (1) 
to  the  British  Empire,  (2)  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  plot  in  ‘Guy  Manner- 
ing.’  ”  Again,  our  author,  running 
counter  to  his  own  advanced  and  Lib¬ 
eral  prindples,  demands  a  knowledge 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  of 
history  and  of  science— all  very  dry 
subjects,  which  he  professedly  means 
to  supplant  by  literte  fictitke.  He  even 
takes  for  granted  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  How  many  of  our 
young  and  cultured  critics  of  to-day 
could  construe  a  sentence  of  Xeno¬ 
phon?  Novels  (with  a  very  little  mod¬ 
em  and  minor  poetry)  serve  their  turn. 
They  could  not  answer  this  excellent 
question:  “How  far  do  (1)  Mr.  Del- 
vile,  senior,  (2)  Mr.  Dombey,  embody 
the  magnanimous  character  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Ethics?  And  can  we  recognize 
in  either  the  former  or  the  latter  more 
than  an  ideal  and  practically  unat¬ 
tained  standard  of  the  virtue  they  em¬ 
body?”  “The  magnanimous  man  is 
6  fttyaXtav  avTov  a^io?  Sty : 

he  who  Justly  thinks  no  small  beer  of 
himself.”  Both  Mr.  Delvile  and  Mr. 
Dombey  thought  no  small  beer  of 
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themselves— on  different  grounds,  in¬ 
deed,  but  on  grounds  wholly  inadequate. 
They  are  about  equally  incensing.  But 
clearly  the  eager  students  of 
fictiticB  cannot  fairly  be  asked  to  know 
anything  about  Aristotle.  I  myself 
was  lately  compelled  to  lecture  in  a 
large  provincial  town,  and  offered  the 
manager  a  long  string  of  subjects, 
from  Psychical  Research  to  the  Decline 
of  British  Bowling,  the  town  being  the 
centre  of  a  famous  cricketing  county. 
However,  I  was  told  that  they  wanted 
a  lecture  on  Novels.  Novels,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else,  spell  culture  for  the  modern 
public.  I  rather  baffled  them  by  lec¬ 
turing  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  application  of  his  ideas  to  recent 
fiction.  Except  for  a  few  bold  spirits 
they  had  to  sit  It  out;  but  culture  was 
thus  merely  forced  by  a  kind  of  vio¬ 
lence  on  readers  of  the  cheap  maga¬ 
zines.  We  cannot  force  them  to  come 
to  a  school  of  UtercB  flictitUB  on  classical 
principles. 

Again,  the  founder  of  the  school  oc¬ 
casionally  asks  other  serious  questions. 

“What  moral  features  appear  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  ideal  hero  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  as  arrived  at  by  abstraction 
from  the  three  prominent  male  charac¬ 
ters  In  ‘Jane  Eyre,’  ‘Shirley’  and  ‘Vll- 
lette’?’’ 

They  are  all  “harbitrary  gents,”  and 
Miss  Brontfi’s  ideal  hero  seems  to  have 
been  a  high-minded  personage— one 
who  would  let  a  lady  “know  he  was 
there.” 

Once  more:  “Mark  the  progress  of  so¬ 
ciety  towards  philanthropy  by  compar¬ 
ing  (1)  the  tone  of  Fielding’s  novels, 
(2)  of  the  earlier  and  later  works  of 
Dickens.” 

In  fact  the  tone  is  much  the  same: 
Fielding  always  taking  up  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  But  Fielding 
published  a  definite  system  for  dealing 
with  pauperism,  while  Dickens,  with 
Mr.  Bumble,  was  content  to  cry  that 
whatever  is,  is  wrong.  The  student 


might  have  been  asked  to  compare 
Smollett’s  moral  objections  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  hospitals,  probably  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  some  personal  feud 
with  some  other  physician.  The  medi¬ 
cal  studies  of  Roderick  Random  might 
also  be  compared  with  those  of  Bob 
Sawyer. 

“What  peculiar  conditions  of  English 
society  may  be  supposed  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  ‘gentleman  highwayman’? 
Trace  the  history  of  this  institution 
from  the  time  of  Smollett  to  that  of 
Bulwer”— we  might  now  add  of  Mr. 
Marriott  Watson. 

This  is  an  interesting  question.  The 
gentleman  highwayman  was  evolved 
during  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 
Among  other  gentlemen  High  Toby  men 
we  may  name  Monstrelet,  the  Burgun¬ 
dian  chronicler;  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  the 
author  of  “Scalacronica;”  and  William 
Selby,  who  stopped  the  Cardinal  and 
was  hanged  by  David  II.  The  “Ver- 
ney  Papers”  give  us  the  gentleman 
highwayman  of  the  Restoration,  and 
Evelina  miraculously  converted  a 
Scotch  gentleman  who  had  Invested 
his  last  remaining  capital  in  pistols 
and  was  about  commencing  footpad. 
This  is  a  delightful  field  wherein  to  ex¬ 
patiate. 

As  to  pathos,  the  following  questions 
are  admirable: 

“Compare  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  relative  excellence  of  their  authors 
as  pathetic  writers,  the  death  scenes  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  Ruth,  Paul  Dombey, 
Guy  Morvllle,  Eva  St.  Clair,  Le  Fevre.” 

In  my  poor  opinion  Richardson  is  vic¬ 
torious  In  this  contest,  to  which  the 
death  scene  of  Colonel  Newcome  is  not 
admitted,  perhaps  because  it  had  not 
yet  been  published.  One  might  add 
the  question,  “What  pathetic  death-bed 
scenes  occur  In  Scott,  if  any?”  The 
pass-man  is  asked  to  “give  Instances 
from  ‘Guy  Mannering’  of  the  true 
sportsmanlike  spirit  which  character¬ 
izes  the  author.”  The  reference  is  to 
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Bertram  and  the  brock.  But  Scott  was 
too  good  a  sportsman  to  make  use  of 
death-bed  pathos.  His  moribunds,  like 
Marmion  and  Frank  Rothwell,  “die  as 
they  had  lived,  hard,”  and  sword  In 
band.  This  topic  might  be  pursued  to 
great  length,  and  we  may  partly  esti¬ 
mate  an  author’s  character  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  or  absence  of  his  pathetic 
death  scenes.  I  know  not  if  the  death 
scene  of  old  Dumbiedikes  is  to  be 
reckoned  pathetic;  it  Is,  a  little,  I  think; 
so  Is  that  of  the  elder  Croftangry. 

“Enumerate  instances  from  your 
books  where  the  pathos  of  a  passage 
either  arises  from,  or  is  heightened  by, 
the  agency  of  any  of  the  "brute  creation, 
and  analyze  the  source  of  the  emotion 
In  these  instances.” 

The  combined  death-beds  of  Dora 
and  of  her  dog  at  once  occur  to  the 
memory;  Dickens  was  double-barrel¬ 
ling  his  emotional  resources  by  killing 
off  hound  and  mistress  simultaneously. 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  In  “Woodstock,”  dies 
with  circumstances  of  good  taste,  and 
his  dog  Bevis  does  not  long  survive 
him;  but  practically  no  pathos  Is  ex¬ 
tracted.  Dickens  was  wiser  in  his  gen¬ 
eration. 

When  our  examiner  asks  us  to 
“point  out  any  general  affinities  be¬ 
tween  the  humor  of  Madame  D’Arblay 
and  Dickens,”  he  sets  an  easy  question, 
for  Mr.  Briggs’s  style  Is  precisely  that 
of  Mr.  Jingle,  and  the  rowdy  Brang- 
tons  are  not  alien  to  the  method  of 
Dickens.  Both  Dickens  and  Madame 
D’Arblay  owe  a  good  deal  to  Smollett; 
but  both  were,  as  a  rule,  more  truly 
humorous  In  proportion  as  they  were 
much  more  humane.  Notone  of  the  three 
shrank  from  caricature.  The  later 
writers  illustrate  a  question  set,  on 
which  a  book  might  be  written: 

“Does  the  history  of  prose  fiction  up 
to  the  present  time  afford  any  grounds 
for  conceiving  its  course  to  be  subject 
to  a  law  of  recurrence  in  a  cycle?” 

Probably  it  does.  We  begin  with  ro¬ 


mance  and  come  to  realism,  and,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  we  return  to  romance. 
Smollett  had  scarcely  pronounced  ro¬ 
mance  to  be  dead  when  he  tried  a  little 
of  it  himself  in  “Ferdinand,  Count 
Fathom,”  and  then  came  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  with  “The  Castle  of  Otranto,”  and 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.  American  novelists 
were  proclaiming  the  death  of  romance 
just  when  It  was  reviving  under  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  many  others.  This  cy¬ 
cle  must  revolve  Into  Itself  while  nov¬ 
els  are  read. 

Fiction,  Mr.  Howells  and  others  as¬ 
sure  us,  has  become  a  much  finer  art 
in  the  course  of  the  present  generation. 
It  has  usurped  the  functions  of  prophe¬ 
cy,  science,  religion  and  government, 
also  of  Biblical  criticism.  Consequent¬ 
ly  papers  of  much  larger  scope  ought 
now  to  be  set,  and  we  may  offer  a  few 
questions  more  or  less  on  a  level  with 
the  high  tide  of  progress.  Thus: 

1.  State  and  discuss  Miss  Corelli’s 
theory  of  a  molecule,  distinguishing.  If 
possible,  a  molecule  from  a  microbe. 

2.  Oriticlze  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  Biblical 
knowledge  with  reference  to  his  theory 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  How  far 
is  It  in  accordance  (a)  with  the  Hebrew 
traditions  (6)  with  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments  (c)  with  the  higher  criti¬ 
cism?  ' 

3.  Distinguish  realism  from  natural¬ 
ism;  incidentally  contrasting  the  real¬ 
ism  of  Furetlfere  with  that  of  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells. 

4.  Discuss  the  handling  of  the  “su¬ 
pernatural”  by  Scott,  Mr,  Henry  James 
and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard. 

6.  Criticize  the  use  of  hypnotism  by 
modem  authors.  How  far  is  its  treat¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  George  Macdonald  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  (a)  of  the  Salpetridre, 
(6)  of  the  Nancy  schools? 

6.  Give  a  recipe  (a)  for  an  historical, 
(ft)  for  a  prehistoric,  (c)  for  a  scientific 
novel,  id)  for  a  novel  of  the  future. 

7.  Briefiy  sketch  a  romance  intend- 
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ed  to  demonstrate  the  genuine  and 
archaic  character  of  the  Book  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  showing  how  you  would 
work  In  “the  love  Interest.” 

8.  State  the  etymology  of  the  word 
“boom.”  Show  how  a  boom  may  best 
be  organized.  Mention  the  earliest 
known  date  at  which  the  pulpit  was 
used  as  an  engine  for  booming  a  novel. 

9.  Compare  the  relative  value,  as 
boomsters,  of  the  pulpit,  the  statesman 
and  the  press. 

10.  Compare  the  merits.  In  original 
historical  research,  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  Mr.  Stanley  Wey- 
man,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thackeray. 

11.  “I  never  learned  grammar.”  Il¬ 
lustrate  the  truth  of  Scott’s  remark 
from  his  novels,  and  criticise  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  Thackeray,  Miss  Corelli,  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  and  Ouida,  with  special 
reference  to  their  quotations  from  for¬ 
eign  languages. 

12.  Discuss  American  historical  nov¬ 
els;  mentioning,  if  you  can,  any  exam¬ 
ple  in  which  Washington  is  not  intro¬ 
duced. 

13.  Illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
species  by  the  vast  distance  which  sev¬ 
ers  the  novels  of  Hawthorne  from 
those  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  iAnieri- 
canus). 

14.  Discuss  the  theory  that  “Esmond” 
Is  a  work  by  many  various  bands,  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  for  your  opinion,  and  draw¬ 
ing  references  as  to  the  unity  of  the 
Iliad. 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  a  poem  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  lines,  on  Purity,  selecting 
“Teas  of  the  D’Urbervllles”  as  an  ideal 
example  of  the  virtue. 

2.  A  poem  in  Latin  hexameters,  con¬ 
veying  the  probable  sentiments  of  the 
Pope  as  regards  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 

3.  “Surrender,”  a  poem  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Kipling,  adding  a  glossary 
of  technical  terms,  and  a  brief  etymo¬ 
logical  analysis  of  such  slang  expres¬ 


sions  as  you  may  think  it  reasonable 
to  employ. 

4.  An  essay  on  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  happy  ending,  criticising  the 
opinion  of  this  subject  of  Charles  II, 
and  giving  examples  of  tragedies  with 
happy  endings,  in  the  drama  of  the 
Restoration,  and  in  the  novel  of  “Pen- 
dennis.” 

5.  An  essay  on  novels  in  dialect, 
with  special  reference  to  (a)  American 
novels  in  dialect,  (&)  the  Kailyard 
school,  (c)  the  novel  in  Yiddish,  (d)  the 
novel  in  Hindustani.  Is  it  your  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  legislature  should  inter¬ 
fere  to  abate  any  or  all  of  these— 
novels? 

6.  Essay  on  the  probable  effects  on 
English  fiction  of  the  institution  of  an 
Academy.  Illustrate  from  the  example 
of  France,  and  cite  novels  of  immacu¬ 
late  propriety  written  by  authors  (pre¬ 
viously  Improper)  under  academic  In- 
fiuence. 

7.  Write  a  letter  from  Henry  Field¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  George  Moore  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  the  art  of  fiction, 
or  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Sir  Walter 
Besant  on  the  topic  of  publishers. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  The  probable  consequences  of  a 
strike  of  novelists. 

2.  The  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages,  if  any,  of  employing  an  author’s 
agent. 

3.  Apply  Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent  to 
authors’  royalties,  showing,  if  you  can, 
that  their  ratio  depends  on  the  profits 
of  the  authors  most  entirely  destitute 
of  culture. 

4.  Has  an  author  a  legitimate  claim 
on  his  publisher  for  unexhausted  im¬ 
provements,  and  how  does  this  bear  on 
press  corrections? 

5.  Apply  the  theory  of  unearned  in¬ 
crement  to  sixpenny  editions  of  novels. 

6.  In  cases  of  collaboration,  calcu¬ 
late  the  ratio  of  profits  which  should 
accrue  to  the  collaborator  who  writes 
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the  book,  and  give  means  of  discover¬ 
ing  which  collaborator  merely  looks  on. 

7.  Discuss  the  theory  of  doing  with¬ 
out  a  publisher,  and  give  any  reasons 
that  may  occur  to  you  for  the  practical 
rarity  of  this  method. 

8.  Discuss  the  hypothesis  that  the 
publisher  never,  or  hardly  ever,  takes 
any  risks;  with  reference  (1)  to  novels, 
(2)  to  the  contemptible  remnant  of 
works  which  are  not  novels. 

9.  Discuss  the  probable  effects,  good 
or  bad,  of  a  return  to  the  old  three- 
volume  system,  with  special  reference 
to  the  restriction  of  output  at  the  pit’s 
mouth. 

10.  Try  to  explain  why  circulating 
libraries  prefer  to  send  out  uncalled- 
for  rubbish  to  their  subscribers;  and 
discuss  the  reasons  and  results  of  their 
conduct  In  discouraging  literature. 

11.  Comment  on  the  benefits  of  a 
compulsory  eight  hours’  law  on  the 
novels,  morals,  health  and  incomes  of 
any  very  prolific  novelists  who  may  oc¬ 
cur  to  you. 

12.  “High  Interest  means  bad  secu¬ 
rity.’’  Apply  this  maxim  to  the  choice 
of  a  publisher,  illustrating  from  any 
modem  historical  examples  with  which 
you  may  be  acquainted. 

The  Oornhlll  Magazine. 


13.  How  far  ought  advertisement  to 
be  regulated  (o)  by  principles  of  mor¬ 
als,  (6)  by  principles  of  taste? 

This  paper,  it  may  be  observed,  has 
no  parallel  in  the  old  school  of  lifer® 
ftctitice  of  1855.  At  that  date  literature 
and  commerce  had  not  formed  the 
close  alliance  which  now  unites  them. 
I  ought  to  set  a  novelist’s  divinity  pa¬ 
per;  for  reasons  of  reverence  I  forbear. 
The  paper  on  political  economy  is  but 
another  instance  of  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress.  By  rapidly  eliminating  all  kinds 
of  literature  except  novels  at  six  shil¬ 
lings,  progress  has,  in  one  way  simpli¬ 
fied  life.  We  can  boldly  say,  what  most 
of  us  think,  that  poetry  is  “such  footle, 
you  know,’’  and  we  can  take  all  our 
opinions,  without  the  labor  of  study, 
from  our  favorite  romancers.  For 
these  reasons  even  the  conservative 
universities  must  presently  establish  a 
tripos,  or  school,  of  fiction. 

Dr.  Nicholson  may  grieve,  but  all  the 
old  MSS.  and  “glorified  school  books’’ 
must  be  turned  out  of  the  Bodleian,  an 
admirable  home  for  a  circulating  li¬ 
brary,  to  be  worked  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press,  who  ought  also 
to  set  about  publishing  novels. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Science  is  cosmopolitan.  Electricity 
abolishes  time  and  envelops  both  hem¬ 
ispheres  with  a  new  idea  as  soon  as  it 
has  emerged  from  the  brain  of  the 
Thinker.  Mechanics,  by  its  space-an¬ 
nihilating  power,  has  reduced  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  planet  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  human  race  now  possesses,  the 
advantage  of  dwelling,  as  it  were,  on  a 
tiny  satellite.  Both  these  agencies, 
then,  combine  to  facilitate  a  rapid  ex¬ 


change  of  new  ideas  and  commodities, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  them  in  whatever  capacity. 

These  considerations  indicate  some  of 
the  most  momentous  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  world’s  history 
since  the  last  century  dawned. 

How  have  they  been  brought  about? 
M.  Maurice  L6vy,  in  one  of  those  allo¬ 
cations— always  so  admirable  in 
thought  and  style— pronounced  by  the 
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President  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  the  annual  public  meeting 
held  each  December,  answered  the 
question  for  us  last  month. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  if  applied 
mechanics  has  arrived  to-day  at  such 
marvellous  results,  If  we  can  now  cal¬ 
culate  beforehand  the  parts  of  the 
most  complex  machines,  it  is  because 
long  ago  the  shepherds  of  Chaldea  and 
Judea  observed  the  stars;  because  Hip¬ 
parchus  combined  their  observations 
with  his  own  and  handed  them  down  to 
us;  because  Tycbo-Brahe  made  better 
ones;  because  two  thousand  years  ago 
a  great  geometer,  Appolonins  of  Perga, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  re¬ 
garded  for  many  centuries  as  useless; 
because  the  genius  of  Kepler,  utilizing 
this  admirable  work  and  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Tycho-Brahe,  gave  us  those 
sublime  laws  which  themselves  have 
been  considered  useless  by  the  utilita¬ 
rians;  and,  finally,  because  Newton  dis¬ 
covered  the  law  of  universal  gravita¬ 
tion. 

From  this  discovery  of  Newton,  M. 
L6vy  points  out,  first  came  the  study 
of  Celestial  Mechanics,  from  which 
was  derived  later  General  Mechanics, 
from  which  again,  later  still.  Indus¬ 
trial  Mechanics,  which  is  now  applied 
every  day,  has  taken  its  origin.  He 
adds: 

It  is  well  to  Impress  the  fact  that  In¬ 
dustrial  Mechanics  has  come  down 
from  heaven,  upon  the  utilitarians; 
upon  those  who  appreciate  science  only 
BO  far  as  it  can  be  immediately  profit¬ 
able  to  them;  who  are  always  com¬ 
plaining  that  too  much  is  taught  at 
school,  and  who  regard  as  superfluous 
everything  they  cannot  find  in  a  formu¬ 
lary,  manual  or  aid  to  memory. 

All  our  progress,  then,  if  we  accept 
the  view  to  which  M.  Maurice  L6vy 
has  given  expression,  has  come  from 
the  study  of  what  was  useless  at  the 
time  it  was  studied.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  view  is  correct,  and  that  fu¬ 


ture  developments,  probably  as  momen¬ 
tous  as  those  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  will  in  the  future  come  to  us 
from  the  same  source. 

To  study  the  useless,  therefore,  is  as 
important  as  to  apply  the  useful,  from 
a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view;  and  aii 
wise  governments  and  institutions 
should  use  their  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  aid  the  first  endeavor.  The  second 
can  very  well  take  care  of  itself. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
progress  of  science  and  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  science  to  industry  will  go  on 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  that  even¬ 
tually  every  country  will  benefit  by 
this  advance;  but  if  we  quit  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  point  of  view  and  endeavor  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  results  of  this  ad¬ 
vance  on  any  country  in  particular, 
another  set  of  considerations  comes 
in. 

Our  Empire,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
and  our  great  national  wealth,  are  the 
results  of  the  sea-training  and  prowess 
of  her  sons  and  of  the  stores  of  naturai 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  coal  and  iron 
which  the  first  appliers  of  mechanics 
found  to  their  hand.  The  output  and 
first  user  of  coal  and  iron  depended 
upon  the  applications  of  mechanics, 
and  the  first  user  of  all  these  combined 
enabled  us  to  flood  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  for  years  Britain  was  the 
Tubal  Gain  among  the  nations.  Not 
only  had  we  a  monopoly  of  export,  but 
so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Andrew 
Noble  acknowledges  that,  fifty  years 
ago,  British  machinery  was  immeasur¬ 
ably  superior  to  any  other.  But  even 
this  statement  does  not  exhaust  all  our 
then  advantages.  Because  we  were  the 
great  producers  we  became  the  great 
carriers  of  the  world;  hence  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and, 
flowing  from  this,  our  command  of  the 
sea.  At  that  time  Germany  did  not 
exist  as  a  united  nation,  France  was 
mainly  agricultural,  and  the  United 
States  were  engaged  in  developing 


their  enormous  and  almost  unpopulated 
territories. 

But  what  has  happened  since?  As 
we  have  said,  science  is  cosmopolitan, 
and  the  levelling  effect  of  this  has  been 
that  the  material  advantages  we  pos¬ 
sessed  in  the  first  instance  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Other  countries,  chiefiy  those 
we  have  named,  have  now  their  coal 
and  iron  and  applications  of  science  as 
well  as  ourselves. 

First  among  these  applications  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  came 
steam  locomotion,  the  gift  to  the  world 
of  a  former  “Instrument  maker  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,”  and  from  the 
work  done  on  the  B\)rth  and  Clyde  Ca¬ 
nal  in  1802  have  sprung  all  the  navies 
and  railways  of  the  world. 

For  traction  purposes  steam  is  now 
giving  way  to  electricity;  but  how  dif¬ 
ferent  Is  the  role  that  Britain  is  play¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  compared  with  that  she  filled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  old  one.  We  Im¬ 
port  instead  of  exporting.  The  chief 
London  electric  railway  is  American, 
American  coal  is  producing  gas  to  light 
the  streets  of  the  Metropolis,  American 
cars  are  now  found  on  our  English 
trains,  which  on  some  4ines  are  drawn 
by  American  locomotives.  British  ap¬ 
plications  to  facilitate  locomotion,  there¬ 
fore,  have  ceased  to  be  paramount,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  no  longer  occupy 
the  proud  position  of  being  the  only 
nation  of  shopkeepers. 

Were  this  all,  it  would  be  abundantly 
clear  that  our  old  supremacy  must 
cease,  and  from  no  fault  of  our  own, 
as  it  is  but  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
general  progress  of  science,  which  In¬ 
cludes  the  facilitating  of  intercommuni¬ 
cations.  But,  unfortunately.  It  is  not 
all. 

At  a  time  when  our  ancient  universi¬ 
ties  occupied  no  higher  level  than  that, 
according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  of 
“hauts  Lycfees,”  and  when  there  was 
little  or  no  attempt  at  educating  the 


large  majority  of  the  population,  Prus¬ 
sia,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  German 
States,  had  profited  by  Luther’s  appeal 
In  favor  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
had  occupied  herself,  crushed  though 
she  was  after  Jena,  with  the  founding 
of  universities  and  with  the  highest 
education;  while  live  seats  of  learning 
In  great  numbers  were  being  founded 
in  the  United  States.  The  beginning 
of  the  new  century,  then,  finds  us  in  a 
position  which  every  day  differs  more 
and  more  from  that  occupied  by  us  in 
the  old  one,  for  not  only  are  our  natu¬ 
ral  resources  relatively  reduced  in 
value,  but  our  intellectual  resources 
are  not  sufilciently  superior  to  those  of 
other  nations  to  enable  us  to  retain  our 
old  position  by  force  of  brains. 

But  even  this  statement  does  not 
truly  paint  the  situation.  From  time 
to  time  since  this  journal  was  started 
in  1869  it  has  been  our  duty  to  insist 
upon  our  relative  deficiencies  in  regard 
to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
higher  scientific  instruction.  Thus,  in 
the  very  first  volume  of  Nature,  the 
absence  here  of  the  great  facilities  and 
encouragement  given  in  Germany  to 
these  matters  was  clearly  Indicated. 
As  an  early  instance  of  the  result  of 
this  state  of  things  we  may  refer  to 
Mr.  Perkin’s  account,  in  1885,*  of  the 
migration  of  the  coal-tar  industry  to 
Germany.  In  later  years  ample  proof 
has  been  adduced  that  In  many  direc¬ 
tions  the  present  British  intellectual 
equipment  is  not  only  not  superior,  but 
actually  inferior  to  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  none  too  soon  the  matter  is 
engaging  attention  in  the  daily  press. 
Within  the  last  week  the  Times,  Dally 
Mall  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette  have  called 
special  attention  to  the  reasons  which 
may  be  assigned  for  this  new  and 
alarming  state  of  things;  a  writer  in 
the  Fortnightly  has  gond  so  far  as  to 
ask,  “Will  England  last  the  Century?” 
while  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  has  expressed 
>  Nature,  Vol.  xzxli.  p.  S43. 
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his  opinions  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  as 
follows:— 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  a  crisis  in  our  national  well-being 
has  already  been  reached.  The  news 
brought  to  us  from  all  quarters  proves 
that  our  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity  is  being  rapidly  undermined. 
The  cry  that  we  are  being  out¬ 
bid  on  all  sides  by  Germany  and 
America  Is  no  new  one,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  louder  and  louder  every  day, 
and  now  it  Is  admitted  by  all 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  that,  un¬ 
less  some  drastic  steps  are  taken  to 
strengthen  our  educational  position  in 
the  direction  long  ago  taken  up  by  our 
competitors,  we  stand  to  lose,  not 
merely  our  industrial  supremacy,  but 
the  bulk  of  our  foreign  trade.  .  .  .  The 
only  policy  at  this  time  is  to  strain  ev¬ 
ery  nerve  to  place  the  country  educa¬ 
tionally  on  a  level  with  its  neighbors. 
No  effort,  no  expenditure.  Is  too  great 
to  secure  this  result,  and  unless  our 
lenders,  both  in  statecraft  and  in  indus¬ 
try,  are  quickly  aroused  to  the  critical 
condition  of  our  national  affairs  in  this 
respect,  and  determine  at  once  to  set 
our  house  in  order,  our  children  and 
grandchildren  may  see  England  sink  to 
the  level  of  a  third-rate  Power;  for 
upon  education,  the  basis  of  Industry 
and  commerce,  the  greatness  of  our 
country  depends. 

We  must  confess  that  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  panaceas  suggested  by 
these  writers  we  find  much  more 
vagueness  than  might  be  expected,  and 
some  suggestions  which  are  entirely 
beside  the  mark. 

Thus  we  are  told  that  now  our  Col¬ 
onies  are  being  more  closely  united  to 
us  we  may  rest  and  be  thankful;  that 
American  industry  depends  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  upon  the  extreme  youth  of  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  referred  to  as  If  there  were  no 
differences  in  the  methods  employed, 
and  finally  a  newly-developed  sloth  Is 
suggested  as  the  origin  of  the  apparent 


decadence  of  the  most  athletic  nation 
in  the  world. 

The  question  arises.  Is  there  no  sci¬ 
entific  method  open  to  us  to  get  at  the 
real  origin  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  present  anxiety? 

M.  Maurice  L6vy,  in  his  allocation, 
did  England  the  honor  to  point  out 
how  large  a  share  Newton  had  in 
founding  the  industries  on  which  our 
commercial  greatness  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  was  based.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
our  duty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
century,  to  suggest  that  at  this  critical 
time  it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect 
the  labors  of  another  great  English¬ 
man— Darwin— which  may  be  appealed 
to  to  help  us  to  see  what  has  gone 
wrong  and  to  forecast  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  has  in  store  for  us  if  we  apply  the 
suggested  remedies  or  if  we  neglect 
them.  In  this  we  possess  an  advantage 
over  our  forerunners.  Those  labors 
have  shown  the  workings  of  an  inexor¬ 
able  law  which  applies  exactly  to  the 
conditions  under  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves. 

The  enormous  and  unprecedented 
progress  in  science  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  has  brought  about  a  perfectly 
new  state  of  *  things,  in  which  the 
“struggle  for  existence”  which  Darwin 
studied  in  relation  to  organic  forms  is 
now  seen,  for  the  first  time,  to  apply 
to  organized  communities,  not  when 
at  war  with  each  other,  but  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  peaceful  commercial  strife.  It 
is  a  struggle  in  which  the  fittest  to 
survive  is  no  longer  indicated  by  his 
valor  and  muscle  and  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance,  but  by  those  qualities  in  which 
the  most  successful  differs  most  from 
the  rest.  We  must  accept  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  with  material  outfits  now 
much  more  equally  distributed  for  this 
struggle  for  existence,  if  Britain  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  any  other 
nation  with  regard  to  these  qualities, 
it  must  go  under  if  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  allowed  to  go  on.  If  this  ap- 
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peal  to  a  natural  law  leads  to  such  a 
dire  conclusion,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Briton,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
to  see  to  it  that  some  efficient  remedy 
be  applied  without  delay. 

It  follows  from  what  has  already 
been  stated  that  we  need  not  look  for 
these  national  differences  among  natu¬ 
ral  products  for  the  reason  that,  day 
by  day,  such  differences  are  being  lev¬ 
elled  by  the  present  ease  and  rapidity 
of  Intercommunication. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  differences 
will  be  found  in  any  ^ery  great  degree 
in  our  primary  and  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  as  it  Is  going  on  to-day. 

If  we  regard  our  primary,  secondary 
and  higher  education,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  great  Improvements 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  universities,  adapted  to 
the  present  conditions  of  civilization. 
In  several  great  centres,  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  more,  has  clearly  shown  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  most  important  mer¬ 
cantile  communities,  strong  measures 
are  necessary,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  make  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  to 
carry  them  out.  Still,  the  facts  show 
that  wdiat  has  already  been  done  Is 
not  sufficient,  and  that  we  must  do 
more  In  these  directions;  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  difference  in  these  respects  is  not 
entirely  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
present  condition  of  things. 

Continuing  our  process  of  exclusion 
we  finally  arrive  at  the  possibility  that 
the  present  superiority  of  our  competi¬ 
tors  depends  as  much  upon  Liebig’s  In¬ 
troduction  of  practical  scientific  work 
and  research  into  the  general  higher 
education  as  did  our  former  supremacy 
upon  Watt’s  introduction  of  the  steam 
engine.  Voltaire  said,  “On  6tudle  les 
livres  en  attendant  qu’on  6tudie  les 
hommes.’’  The  proper  study  of  science 
gives  us  a  third  term,  the  study  of 
things  and  laws  in  action;  a  study  in 
which  the  eye  and  hand  and  brain 


must  work  together  to  produce  the  sci¬ 
entific  spirit  or  properly  organized 
common-sense. 

The  Scientific  spirit  existed  among 
our  European  competitors  much  more 
generally  than  it  did  with  us  long  be¬ 
fore  Liebig,  and  it  was  utilized  over  a 
far  wider  field  of  knowledge;  but  from 
Liebig’s  time  it  has  existed  among 
them  as  the  dominant  factor  in  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce,  and  the  closer  un¬ 
ion  between  Science  and  Industry  in 
other  countries  is,  we  believe,  the  true 
origin  of  the  present  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  our  own. 

Here,  we  tried  to  start  chemical  in¬ 
dustries  by  employing  chemists,  as  Mr. 
Perkin  has  told  us,  at  “bricklayers’ 
wages,’’  In  Germany  they  are  now 
carried  on  by  scores,  in  one  case  a  hun¬ 
dred,  of  the  best  trained  chemists  the 
country  can  produce,  in  research  labor¬ 
atories  attached  to  all  the  great  works. 
At  this  moment  German  artificial  in¬ 
digo  threatens  to  replace  the  natural 
product  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
as  a  result  of  these  scientific  industrial 
methods.  So  soon  as  Science  was  ac- 
knowledg:ed  to  be  the  most  Important 
commercial  factor,  the  Reichsanstalt 
was  established  by  the  Government  at 
a  cost  of  200,0001.,  and  a  yearly  expen¬ 
diture  of  15,0001.  to  weld  science  and 
Industry  more  closely  together.  An 
American  professor  thus  summarizes 
the  results:— 

“The  results  have  already  justified. 
In  a  remarkable  manner,  all  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  labor  and  money.  The  renown 
In  exact  scientific  measurements  for¬ 
merly  possessed  by  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  has  noiw  largely  been  transferred 
to  Germany.  Formerly  scientific  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  looked  to 
England  for  exact  standards,  especially 
In  the  department  of  electricity,  now 
they  go  to  Germany.”  And  again,  “Ger¬ 
many  Is  rapidly  moving  toward  indus¬ 
trial  supremacy  in  Europe.  One  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  this  notable  ad¬ 
vance  is  the  perfected  alliance  be- 
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tween  science  and  commerce  existing 
in  Germany.  Science  has  C'ome  to  be 
regarded  there  as  a  commercial  factor. 
If  England  is  losing  her  supremacy  in 
manufactures  and  in  commerce,  as 
many  claim,  it  is  because  of  English 
conservatism,  and  the  failure  to  util¬ 
ize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  lessons 
taught  by  science.” 

Britain,  of  course,  is  the  country  in 
which  such  an  institution  ought  to 
have  been  established  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  We  are  now  compelled 
to  imitate  it;  but  the  new  institution 
which,  before  long,  may  be  instituted 
is  on  such  a  microscopic  scale  that  its 
utility  in  the  present  struggle  Is  more 
than  doubtful. 

The  next  conclusion  the  appeal  to  the 
law  provides  us  with  is  that  the  im¬ 
proved  scientific  instruction  of  those 
engaged  in  Industry  is  not  the  only 
line  along  which  our  defences  must  be 
strengthened.  The  Scientific  spirit 
must  be  applied  as  generally  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  elsewhere. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  Indus¬ 
trial  and  national  life  requires  a  closer 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  and  this 
can  only  be  attained  by  those  who  have 
had  education  on  a  scientific  basis,  and 
have  therefore  acquired  the  scientific 
habit.  In  this  way  only  can  we  lift 
the  whole  standard  of  our  national  life 
to  a  higher  plane,  and  weld  the  various 
national  activities  together. 

We  must  have  a  profound  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  personnel  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  only  very  few  of  whom  have 
had  any  scientific  education  and  who 
at  present  regard  all  scientific  ques¬ 
tions  with  apathy,  on  the  ground,  per¬ 
haps  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Nation 
has  no  direct  concern  with  them.  This 
feeling  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  at  present,  while  the  laws  of 
the  realm  are  well  looked  after  by 
the  most  highly  paid  servants  of  the 
State,  the  laws  of  Nature  are  left  with¬ 


out  anybody  to  form  a  court  of  appeal 
in  difficult  questions.  It  is  true  that  to 
fill  this  gap  our  men  of  science  are  al¬ 
ways  ready,  when  called  upon,  to 
spend  time  and  energy  in  affording, 
gratis,  to  the  Government  advice  on 
any  questions  which  may  be  submitted 
to  them;  and  because  this  advice  costs 
nothing  its  value  is,  perhaps,  estimated 
by  what  it  costs. 

Our  rulers  must  recognize  that,  in 
virtue  of  the  law  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  it  will  not  do  to  confine 
their  energies  and  the  national  expendi¬ 
ture,  so  largely  as  they  do  now,  to  mut¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  Navy  and  Army, 
the  functions  of  which  are  to  protect 
our  world-wide  Empire  at  present  well 
worth  conquering,  our  industries,  and 
our  argosies  on  every  sea— products, 
all  of  them,  of  our  old  scientific  and 
therefore  commercial  supremacy. 

Several  obvious  corollaries  from  the 
law  in  question  indicate  very  clearly 
the  proper  course  to  pursue,  in  our  own 
case  to  retain  our  position,  in  the  case 
of  our  competitors  to  improve  their 
own  in  relation  to  us,  and  therefore  at 
our  expense.  There  are  many  signs 
that  our  competitors,  at  all  events, 
have  faced  this  problem  and  are  work¬ 
ing  on  true  scientific  lines;  of  this  the 
heavy  subsidy  of  the  German  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  may  be  given  as  one 
instance  out  of  many,  and  here,  indeed, 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
consideration  that  the  scientific  out¬ 
look  should  really  be  as  important  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  Nation’s  future 
well-being  as  that  concerned  with  in¬ 
ternational  politics. 

If  the  other  nations,  by  their  scien¬ 
tific  activity,  increase  their  commerce 
and  therefore  their  commercial  fieets, 
their  national  fieets  must  be  increased 
also.  Our  present  policy  with  regard 
to  our  fieet  Is  well  established,  so  that 
we  are  committed  to  its  continuous  and 
well  defined  increase,  while  it  seems 
to  be  the  duty  of  no  Government  de- 
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partment  to  look  after  the  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  which  are  the  only  bases  of  the 
commerce  which  Is  to  provide  for  the 
constantly  increasing  expenditure.  So 
that  if,  In  the  future,  a  constantly  re¬ 
duced  commerce  and  commercial  ma¬ 
rine,  and  therefore  reduced  national 
income,  are  in  store  for  us,  we  shall 
have,  because  of  this  condition  of 
things,  to  face  a  constantly  increased 
expenditure  upon  our  fieet. 

These  considerations  are  only  typical 
of  others  which  are  well  worth  consid¬ 
ering  at  the  present  juncture  by  men 
possessing  the  scientific  spirit.  What 
is  the  best  way  of  utilizing  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  the  Empire,  in  times  of 
peace,  under  the  present  conditions?  It 
is  clear  that  no  merely  sentimental 
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bonds  will  be  sufficient.  We  may  add 
that  peaceful  conflicts  between  Indus¬ 
trial  peoples  are  not  alone  in  question. 

With  regard  to  preparation  for  war, 
history  has  already  taught  us  much. 
Of  two  competitors,  if  one  be  fully 
armed  both  for  offence  and  defence, 
and  the  other  is  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  what  will  happen.  That  nation 
will  be  the  best  off  which  utilizes  the 
greatest  number  of  Its  citizens  both  for 
war  and  peace.  A  large  standing  army 
in  times  of  peace,  is  a  clear  Indication 
that  the  scientiflc  spirit  has  not  been 
sufliciently  applied  to  the  problem,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  the  future 
of  the  Nation  is  being  discussed,  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  put  our  house  in  order  will 
be  made  on  scientiflc  lines. 


THE  CHANGE  OF  CENTURY. 

From  Time’s  great  water-clock— whose  seconds  spell 
Our  centuries— into  the  timeless  sea 
A  drop  has  fallen  to-night,  not  silently 
But  with  ajn  answering  music;  in  whose  swell 
And  fall  are  mingled  tones  innumerable. 

Paean  and  battle-cry  and  plash  of  tears— 

Echoes  of  all  things  that,  a  hundred  years. 

The  world  has  wrought  and  suffered,  ill  or  well. 


What  shall  the  master-note  be,  when  the  days 
Bring  back  that  music?  What  shall  most  resound 
Of  the  new  century’s  gain?  A  pathway  found 
Through  yielding  air;  a  garnered  sunlight;  skill 
To  sense  the  soul?  Or  but  an  old,  cold  phrase 
Fanned  into  living  flame— “Peace  and  Goodwill’’? 

The  Aeademr.  Mary  A.  Woods. 
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It  was  a  dismal  afternoon  when,  with 
sloppy  decks  and  wet  canvas  straining 
overhead,  the  Islander  clawed  her  way 
to  windward  through  the  long,  gray- 
backed  rollers  of  the  northern  seas. 
One  moment  she  hove  her  bows  aloft, 
the  brine  streaming  from  them  in  green 
cataracts,  then  buried  them  to  the  bow¬ 
sprit-heel,  while  a  white  cloud  leapt 
up;  and,  listing  to  leeward,  lifted  a 
weedy  side  in  the  air  as  she  charged 
the  next  comber  with  a  gurgling  rush. 
Dingy  smoke  blew  flat  down  from  the 
little  patched  funnel  astern,  for  the 
Islander  was  one  of  those  curious  craft 
known  as  screw-schooners,  which,  with 
auxiliary  engines  and  large  sail-spread, 
found  risky  employment  carrying,  seal¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  whaling  along  the 
wild  and  lonely  coast  stretching  from 
the  Frazer  mouth  in  British  Columbia, 
past  Point  Barrow,  to  the  frozen  tun¬ 
dra  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Of  the  three,  sealing  was  perhaps  the 
most  perilous;  for  the  shallow  waters 
between  St.  George  of  the  Prlbyloffs, 
round  by  the  Russian  Kormandorskis, 
where  seals  also  haul  up,  to  the 
lonely  Diomedes,  which,  girt  with  surf 
or  ice-fringe,  stand  in  the  gateway  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  are  alternately  swept 
by  tempest  or  veiled  in  sleet  and  mist. 
They  are  also  troubled  by  currents 
which  change  their  direction  suddenly 
from  no  apparent  cause,  and  cast  fog- 
blinded  skippers  upon  uncharted  reefs. 

Nixon  the  Islander's  master,  a  big, 
hard-featured  man  in  white  fur-coat 
which  would  have  sold  for  almost  Its 
weight  in  silver  in  Eastern  Canada, 
gripped  the  steering-wheel.  He  found 
comfort  in  the  steady  throb  of  the  en¬ 
gines  and  occasional  whir  of  the  rac¬ 
ing  screw,  for  one  of  the  Kormandorskl 
Isles  lay  close  abeam,  and  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  leave  it  astern  lest  he  chanced 


on  the  Russian  gunboat  known  to  be 
thereabout.  The  hold  was  well  lined 
with  the  skins  of  fur-seals;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  landed  to  All  bis  salted  boilers 
with  fresh  water,  he  felt  It  might  be 
hard  to  convince  the  Muscovite  com¬ 
mander  that  the  skins  bad  been  taken 
outside  the  ten-mile  limit.  Even  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years  strange  and  high¬ 
handed  things  had  been  done  on  both 
sides,  while  the  lex  talUmis  was  the 
one  law  men  obeyed  In  those  latitudes. 

Sheltering  from  the  bitter  spray  un¬ 
der  the  nested  boats,  some  dozen  mod¬ 
ern  free-lances— trained  sealers,  bro¬ 
ken-down  lumbermen  and  deserters 
from  merchant-ships— growled  to  one 
another;  while  men  of  darker  color— 
Aleuts,  Kaloshians,  Japanese— crouched 
under  the  break  of  the  little  forecas¬ 
tle. 

“Stream’s  running  harder  than  ever,” 
said  Nixon  presently.  “We’ve  been 
half  an  hour  opening  that  big  head¬ 
land.  Better  set  the  gaff-topsails  over 
the  fore-and-afters.  It’s  easier  than 
hauling  another  reef  when  the  breeze 
comes  streaming  down  again.” 

There  was  a  rattle  of  halyards;  and 
when  the  dripping  canvas  hardened 
out  aloft  the  Islander  sluiced  her  lee- 
deck  with  icy  brine;  while,  seen 
through  an  opening  in  the  mist,  a  great 
black  wall  of  rock  rose  up  perhaps  a 
mile  away.  White  surf  licked  the 
ledges  at  Its  battered  feet,  its  summit 
was  lost  in  vapor,  and  under  the  piti¬ 
less  drizzle  a  roll  of  dusky  sea  tum¬ 
bled  between,  out  of  which  presently 
a  white  cloud  leapt  up. 

“Flatten  sheets,”  said  Nixon  sharply. 
“I’ve  beard  of  that  reef;  but  I’ve  never 
seen  It  before.  We’ll  take  a  closer  look 
at  It,  and  get  a  bearing.  It  would  be 
a  very  mean  place  to  bring  up  on.” 

So  the  schooner  crept  in  nearer  the 
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land  and  several  times  again  the  same 
tiling  happened,  though  at  different 
places.  In  one  line  between  them  and 
the  shore.  With  a  loud  rumbling  a 
roller  burst  open,  and  from  out  of  its 
shattered  seething  a  lofty  column  of 
water  rushed  up  and  blew  away  down 
the  wind  in  powdery  smoke. 

“I  guess  that  will  do,”  said  Nixon. 
“There’s  not  much  water  over  it,  and 
it  lies  waiting  like  a  trap  with  a  three- 
knot  tide  round  the  headland— north- 
balf-east  by  the  compass— racing  down 
on  it.  It  is  sudden  death  for  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  which  goes  ashore  on  that. 
Keep  your  eyes  lifting  forward;  we’re 
on  our  course  again.” 

The  dim  land  faded  behind  them, 
there  were  only  frothy  combers  and 
thick  drizzle  ahead,  while  the  Islander 
thrashed  slowly  against  the  current, 
until  by-and-by  a  warning  shout  arose 
up:  “Something  like  a  vessel’s  canvas 
looming  ahead.”  Nixon  pulled  the 
w'heel  over  a  spoke  or  two.  He  knew 
of  only  one  vessel  likely  to  be  cruising 
there,  and  was  by  no  means  desirous 
of  meeting  her;  but  even  as  the  schoon¬ 
er  canted  a  little,  two  slanted  spars 
and  a  steamer’s  funnel  came  out  of  the 
vapor.  Rolling  wildly  she  lifted  a  wall 
of  dripping  side  out  of  the  sea,  for 
the  two  small  topsails  and  rag  of  fore- 
and-aft  canvas  failed  even  to  steady 
her;  and  the  crew  of  the  Islander, 
watching  breathlessly,  saw  two  men 
clinging  to  her  inclined  bridge. 

“The  Russian!”  said  Nixon.  “Stand 
by  your  halyards  to  pile  more  sail  on 
to  her;”  but,  as  the  startled  men  flung 
down  coils  of  line,  the  gunboat  listed 
towards  them  with  a  white  welter 
along  her  side,  and  vanished  into  a 
thicker  eddying  of  mist  and  rain 
astern.  It  all  happened  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  but  that  was  long  enough  for 
practised  eyes  to  grasp  the  position, 
and  the  mate  laughed  as  he  said,  “She 
won’t  hurt  us,  anyway.  Engine’s 
broken  down  and  hardly  sail  enough 


to  steer  her.  This  isn’t  a  nice  place, 
skipper,  to  cruise  around  like  that.” 

A  low  growl  of  satisfaction  ran  along 
the  crew,  for  during  several  unsettled 
years  there  had  been  little  love  lost 
between  the  representatives  of  two 
great  Pow’-ers  who,  steadily  spreading 
their  dominion  east  and  west,  met  at 
last  on  the  narrow  dividing-belt  of  the 
fog-wrapped  Behring  Sea.  Indeed,  in 
Sitka,  Vancouver  and  Portland  (Ore¬ 
gon)  reckless  sailor-men  told  tales 
which  recalled  the  days  of  privateer¬ 
ing;  and  those  who  knew  Just  how 
much  was  true  sent  warnings  to  Otta¬ 
wa  and  Washington. 

“What  was  that?”  said  Nixon,  start¬ 
ing,  for  a  sudden  concussion  came  out 
of  the  rain,  reverberating  as  though  re¬ 
peated  from  a  wall  of  rock;  and  the 
mate  answered  dryly,  “Russian  com¬ 
mander  getting  scared  by  a  sight  of 
the  coast.  He  must  feel  himself  in  a 
very  tight  place  to  expect  assistance 
from  us.  Let  him  And  a  sheltered  cove 
and  crawl  into  it  himself.  Ah!  I  had 
forgotten  the  reef.  It’s  bad  holding- 
ground  to  anchor  hereabouts— isn’t  it?” 

The  hollow  boom  of  another  gun 
reached  them;  and  Nixon,  acting  by  in¬ 
stinct,  rang  off  bis  engines,  for  some¬ 
thing  in  that  pealing  call  for  help 
speaks  to  the  heart  of  every  seaman 
plainly.  The  thumping  of  engines 
ceased,  the  spray-cloud  grew  thinner 
at  the  bows,  and  the  Islander  plunged 
more  leisurely  to  the  lift  of  the  seas. 
For  a  few  moments  her  crew  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence.  They  bad  beard 
of  the  sufferings  of  sealers’  crews,  con- 
flscated  illegally,  their  owners  said. 
One  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  Russian 
guns  when  Ashing  in  what  be  claimed 
to  be  neutral  waters,  and  several  of  the 
others  had  nearly  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  own  wrong-doing,  prospecting  by 
half-thawn  river-mouths  for  fossil 
Ivory,  or  shooting  seals  close  in  to  for¬ 
bidden  beaches.  Then  they  thought  of 
the  murderous  ledge  lying  in  wait  for 
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its  prey,  ready  to  crush  the  gunboat’s 
bilges  in  like  a  walnut-shell.  Stubborn 
and  reckless  men  they  were;  but  the 
sea  was  a  common  enemy  to  Briton 
and  Russian  alike;  and  under  the  ha¬ 
tred,  which  was  chiefly  commercial, 
they  recognized  in  the  men  who  sailed 
from  Siberia  a  grim,  enduring  courage 
equal  to  their  own. 

So  there  was  a  second  growl  of  ap¬ 
proval,  with  a  different  note  in  it, 
when  Nixon  said,  “They  would  hound 
us  off  the  seas  if  they  could;  but  we 
can’t  let  them  drown.  She’s  driving 
down-tide  straight  to  perdition.  Stand 
by  your  sheets  while  I  gybe  her 
round.” 

With  a  lurch  that  tried  the  stout 
spars  of  Oregon  pine,  the  reefed  can¬ 
vas  swung  over;  and  the  Islander  came 
round  upon  her  heel,  rolling  down  un¬ 
til  her  lee-rail  was  washing  in  the 
brine,  and  drove  away  on  the  track  of 
the  helpless  steamer. 

“There  she  is!”  shouted  some  one 
presently,  as  a  rush  of  freshening 
breeze  swept  the  mist  and  rain  aside. 
Again  the  gunboat  rose  to  view,  wal¬ 
lowing  with  inclined  masts,  and  a  dim 
wall  of  rock  behind,  across  the  run  of 
sea  which  burst  in  white  smoke  along 
her  side  as  she  tried  to  claw  off  from 
the  shore.  A  yellow-streaked  cloud  of 
vapor,  which  changed  to  paler  color, 
curled  down  across  her  forward  half, 
and  the  boom  of  the  gun  was  answered 
by  a  hoot  from  the  Islander's  whistle. 
Giving  sharp  orders,  Nixon  slowed  his 
engines.  The  big  gaff -topsails  fluttered 
down,  the  peak  of  the  mainsail  fell, 
and,  with  a  thunder  of  loosened  can¬ 
vas,  the  Islander  lay  plunging,  hove- 
to. 

“Swing  over  the  biggest  seal-boat  and 
bring  their  ropes  aboard.  If  you  waste 
any  time  in  talking  the  reef  will  get  us 
both.  Hurry  there.  They’ll  never  get 
that  craft  afloat,”  he  said.  “Jump 
down  and  tell  old  Jackson  to  raise  the 
last  ounce  of  steam  he  can;  we’ll  want 


ills  engines  soon  and  want  them  bad¬ 
ly.” 

A  group  of  indistinct  figures  were 
busy  underneath  one  of  the  Russian’s 
boats;  they  had  been  drilled  to  launch 
them  quickly,  which  was  sometimes 
very  needful  in  that  vessel’s  business. 
But  she  was  rolling  wildly,  and  the 
first  attempt  resulted  in  smashing  the 
craft.  Now,  either  in  boiling-tide  race, 
blinding  fog,  or  among  the  surf  that 
laps  the  stranded  ice,  the  sealer-man 
is  unequalled  in  the  art  of  boat-hand¬ 
ling.  So,  lifted  by  a  Burton  tackle, 
the  Islander's  boat  was  swung  out 
bodily  in  a  roll  across  her  depressed 
rail,  and  she  had  hardly  touched  the 
water  when  five  men  leapt  into  her. 
The  oars  splashed  together  as  a  sea 
threatened  to  heave  the  schooner  crash¬ 
ing  on  top  of  her,  and  she  shot  away 
on  its  broken  crest,  a  chaotic  smother 
boiling  above  her  waist.  With  both 
hands  on  the  tiller,  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  now  and  then  at  the  rush  of 
white-topped  seas  behind,  the  mate 
drove  the  light  craft  straight  for  the 
steamer;  and,  rounding  her  up  to  lee¬ 
ward,  she  lay  plunging  close  in  under 
her  side. 

The  rusty  plates  above  them  came 
swinging  up  and  down,  laying  bare  the 
long  weed  one  moment  almost  to  her 
bilge,  then  sinking  swiftly  until  a  slope 
of  steep-pitched  deck  was  visible  above. 
Two  men  in  uniform  leaned  out  from 
the  swaying  bridge;  and  one,  waving 
his  cap,  shouted: 

“Our  engine,  she  break  down;  the 
cable  is  also  go.  We  promise  no  inves¬ 
tigation  if  you  tow  us  clear  of  shore. 
Very  bad  reef  is  found  somewhere 
near.” 

Now  the  mate  had  a  wife  and  family 
in  Victoria  (B.C.),  and,  being  paid  pro 
rata  on  the  net  profits,  occasionally— 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  cruisers’ 
vigilance— found  it  hard  work  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them.  Besides,  the  free-lance 
sealer  sometimes  increases  his  earn- 
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lugs  by  other  means  than  legally-taken 
skins;  and  It  struck  him  that  here  was 
a  chance  of  acquiring  many  roubles. 
But  if  the  outward  semblance  of  disci¬ 
pline  was  not  conspicuous  on  board 
the  Islander,  her  crew  knew  well  it 
was  not  wise  either  to  add  to  or  sub¬ 
tract  from  Nixon’s  orders.  So  the 
mate’s  only  answer  was,  “Give  us  your 
Hue.”  He  also  realized  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose,  and  when  a  man 
stood  holding  on  by  a  davit  high  up  on 
the  cruiser’s  rail,  with  mingled  caution 
and  recklessness  bade  the  oarsmen 
back  the  boat  in.  An  oncoming  comber 
picked  her  up  and  swept  her  stem-first 
towards  the  wall  of  inclined  plates 
which,  rising  bodily,  slanted  away 
from  them;  and  the  men  clenched  their 
wet  hands  tighter  on  the  looms,  hold¬ 
ing  their  breath  as  they  waited  their 
order.  Each  knew  what  would  happen 
unless  they  shot  clear  before  the  re¬ 
turn  roll.  Then  the  gunboat’s  plates 
commenced  to  slant  towards  them 
again,  and  two  lines  fell  clattering 
into  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat 

“Give  way  before  she  smashes  us!” 
shouted  the  mate;  and  with  every  man 
gasping  under  the  strain,  the  stout  oars 
bending  as  they  ripped  through  the 
water,  the  boat  shot  clear  Just  in  time 
to  avoid  the  downward  swoop  of  rusty 
iron. 

“Well  done,”  he  said  brlefiy.  “Now, 
pull  all  you’re  worth.  Unless  you  make 
her  rustle  we’ll  both  of  us  fetch  up  on 
the  reef.” 

The  drag  of  the  lines  was  heavy, 
long,  tumbling  seas  racing  at  them 
abeam;  but  the  crew  had  now  a  sus¬ 
picion  they  were  pulling  for  their  lives. 
So,  hove  up  on  the  spouting  crest  or 
sliding  down  Into  the  steep  hollow,  they 
drove  her  smoking  towards  the  Island¬ 
er.  Then,  after  swinging  the  boat  on 
board,  they  helped  to  haul  the  lines 
and  following  hawsers  in. 

When  at  last  the  ropes  were  fast, 
Nixon  rung  his  engine  telegraph,  and 
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said,  “Tide’s  setting  us  both  inshore, 
and  the  reef  can’t  be  far  away.  Get 
more  canvas  on  her,  every  rag  she’ll 
stand;  then,  if  we  can’t  beat  the  cur¬ 
rent  we’ll  try  and  snatch  her  out  clear 
of  its  seaward  end.” 

The  screw  throbbed;  the  wire  haw¬ 
sers  twanged  as  they  ripped,  splashing, 
out  of  the  sea;  and  the  pounding  of  the 
little  engines  quickened.  Meantime  the 
crew  were  busy  shaking  reefs  out;  and 
when  they  had  finished  this  the  schoon¬ 
er  lay  down  with  her  Ice-rail  nearly 
awash,  every  larger  wave  lapping  solid¬ 
ly  over  It.  Below,  the  grimy  engineer 
knew  what  was  expected  of  him,  and 
did  it  thoroughly.  So  red  fiame  licked 
about  the  funnel,  and  smoke  and  sparks 
blown  into  the  straining  mizzen,  came 
back  and  almost  blinded  Nixon  as  he 
grasped  the  steering-wheel.  Bitter 
spray  lashed  over  the  weather-rail,  and 
astern,  at  the  end  of  the  hawsers,  the 
tow  wallowed  erratically,  sometimes 
shooting  towards  them  with  bows 
swung  high  aloft,  or  careering  side¬ 
ways  on  the  crest  of  a  sea,  when  the 
steel  rope,  drawn  tight  as  an  Iron  bar, 
threatened  to  drag  the  schooner’s  stem 
under.  Then  the  tiller-chains  rattled 
as  the  wheel  went  round;  and,  canting 
a  little,  the  half-burled  vessel  shook 
herself  free  again,  her  crew  dodging 
the  water  that  rolled  a  foot  deep  across 
her  deck.  With  no  cause  to  love  the 
men  whose  one  hope  of  salvation  lay 
in  the  staunchness  of  those  ropes,  they 
came  of  a  hard  and  stubborn  kind,  and, 
as  one  of  them  said,  having  taken  on 
that  contract,  they  were  going  through 
with  It. 

So,  shaking  the  Icy  water  from  the 
quaint  garments  of  canvas  and  furs, 
they  stared  down  Into  the  obscurity— 
for  daylight  was  fading  from  the  waste 
of  tumbling  sea— until  a  hoarse  cry 
went  up,  “There’s  the  reef  breaking 
broad  on  our  lee-bow.” 

Half-seen,  a  cloud  of  smoke  hurled 
itself  aloft,  a  second  white  upheaval 
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appeared  farther  ahead,  and  Nixon’s 
face  grew  anxious  as  he  wrenched 
upon  the  wheel.  Then  a  gun  flashed 
out  a  warning  from  the  tow,  and  the 
Islander's  skipper  laughed  dryly  as  he 
said,  “Commander’s  getting  frightened, 
or  does  he  think  we’re  blind?  He  ought 
to  know  us  better  than  to  fancy  we’ll 
let  him  go.’’ 

Again  the  buried  reef  made  itself 
manifest,  and  there  was  more  shout¬ 
ing  forward,  as  here  and  there  at  in¬ 
tervals  other  great  spouts  shot  up, 
forming  a  long  chain  of  breakers  with 
broad  gaps  between,  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  the  sealer  and  her  help¬ 
less  charge  drove  down  sideways, 

“More  steam!’’  the  mate  called 
through  the  engine-room  skylights. 
“You’ll  have  to  chance  your  boilers; 
it’s  neck  or  nothing!’’  A  long  tongue 
of  crimson  poured  from  the  funnel. 
The  mate  clenched  his  hands  and 
glanced  towards  an  axe  in  the  mizzen- 
rack,  and  then  at  the  skipper.  Balanc¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  rolling,  with  iron 
hands  laid  on  the  spokes  of  the  kick¬ 
ing  wheel,  Nixon  only  shook  his  head; 
and  the  mate,  comprehending,  turned 
his  eyes  forward. 

A  sea  smiting  the  bulwarks,  now 
poured  a  broken  cataract  into  the  fore¬ 
sail’s  foot,  and  rolled  away  in  a  bev¬ 
elled  ridge,  apparently  a  fathom  high¬ 
er  than  her  depressed  side.  When  the 
Islander  climbed  out  of  the  hollow 
Nixon  saw  two  of  the  spray-fountains 
over  her  quarter,  and  one  white  erup¬ 
tion  perilously  close  ahead. 

“It’s  touch  and  go,’’  he  said.  “If  we 
can  scrape  her  past  that  pinnacle, 
there’s  open  water.  You  can  see  what 
will  happen  if  she  hits  it;’’  and  the 
words  that  followed  were  lost  in  a 
deep  growling— the  voice  of  the  ham¬ 
mered  reef.  A  sea  shot  aloft  above  it 
in  a  majestic  pyramid  that  collapsed 
Into  chaotic  seething,  and  there  was 
deep  silence  on  board  of  the  Islander. 
Some  of  her  crew  held  their  breath. 


while  others,  with  straining  eyes, 
caught  hard  at  it,  as  they  watched  the 
mad  welter  slide  aft  from  abreast  of 
the  bowsprit  towards  the  waist.  They 
were  horribly  near  the  reef,  and  yet 
there  remained  a  chance  of  safety,  for 
two  blows  of  the  axe  upon  the  drawn- 
out  hemp  springs  which  held  the  tow¬ 
ing  wire  would  free  the  schooner  from 
the  danger. 

Still,  as  Nixon  said  afterwards,  not 
a  man  moved;  though  he  added  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  they  knew  bet¬ 
ter.  Now  the  seaward  end  of  the  ledge 
was  level  with,  and  much  nearer,  the 
mizzen,  while  the  tow  came  sheering 
towards  them  with  her  fore-foot  in 
the  air. 

The  mate  leapt  up  on  the  stern-grat¬ 
ing,  swinging  the  axe.  The  gun-boat 
astern  lifted  one  side  of  the  bilge  as 
she  reeled  down  a  sea,  with  bridge 
and  deck  sloping  half-way  to  the  ver¬ 
tical,  while  across  her  hung  one  great 
cloud  of  foam.  The  mate  sprang  from 
the  grating  for  his  life  as  one  parted 
hawser  came  home  with  a  bang  like  a 
rifle  shot.  He  was  up  next  moment, 
gripping  the  axe  again;  but  Nixon 
shouted,  “Stand  by;  don’t  cut  until  she 
strikes;  we’ll  give  them  a  last  chance 
for  it.  Gather  in  the  broken  rope  be¬ 
fore  it  fouls  the  screw.’’ 

One  wire,  lessened  in  diameter,  still 
held  fast;  and  ready  hands  ran  the 
broken  hawser  in.  For  a  space  of  sec¬ 
onds  the  crew  watched  the  Russian 
gunboat  rise  apparently  for  the  last 
time  on  the  crest  of  a  sea.  They  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  the  tall  spars  go  when 
she  came  down  again;  a  crash  of  iron 
on  stone  seemed  already  sounding  in 
their  ears;  but  as  she  staggered  and 
swayed  back  a  roar  of  breathless  ex¬ 
ultation  went  up.  The  last  of  the 
deadly  seething  lay  under  her  stern, 
and  a  half-heard  answering  shout 
reached  them  brokenly  as  rescuers  and 
rescued  realized  that  they  had  cheated 
the  reef. 


JVtxon's  Armistice . 
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Again  the  cry  rang  above  the  boom  of 
the  sea  as  the  danger  slid  away,  and 
some  one  shouted,  “We’re  clear. 
They’re  cheering  us  in  the  Russian.” 

“I’m  thankful,  and  glad  we  did  it,” 
said  Nixon  quietly,  as  he  pulled  over 
the  wheel,  while  the  mate  found  relief 
to  his  feelings  in  hurrying  about  with 
orders  to  get  the  canvas  off. 

Following  the  coast-line  with  wind 
and  sea  behind,  the  Islander  now  towed 
her  consort  into  the  gathering  dark¬ 
ness,  until,  just  as  black  night  closed 
down,  she  brought  her  safely  under  a 
sheltering  head.  Hardly  had  they 
made  the  two  vessels  snug  than  a  boat 
pulled  across  from  the  Russian  cruiser; 
and,  bumping  alongside  the  schooner, 
a  lieutenant  stated  that  the  commander 
requested  the  favor  of  her  ofllcers’ 
company.  He  also  wished  to  leave 
several  bulky  cases  of  cabin  stores, 
which  he  trusted  the  skipper  would 
serve  out  to  the  crew. 

Then  Nixon,  with  his  mate  and  en¬ 
gineer  and  several  boat-steerers,  leapt 
down  from  the  rail  and  were  received 
in  state  at  the  gunboat’s  gangway,  and 
ushered  into  her  mess-room. 

Outside  a  rising  gale  shrilled  along 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  struck  weird 
music  from  the  rigging;  but  under  the 
polished  brass  lamps  inside  it  was 
warm  and  snug,  while  there  were 
flasks  of  wine  and  many  dainties  on 
the  mess-room  table.  Lounging  in  lux¬ 
urious  comfort,  the  unkempt,  fur-clad 
sealer-men  fraternized  with  their  occa¬ 
sional  enemies,  the  severely  uniformed 
ofllcers  of  the  Czar,  the  sound  of  their 
merriment  even  reaching  the  watch  on 
deck  through  the  dull  boom  of  the 
ground-sea.  They  ate  and  drank,  and 
they  Jested  in  different  languages.  At 
the  engineer’s  request,  another  boat 
was  sent  to  the  schooner;  he  thought 
he  could  give  the  Russians  hints  in 
rough  repairs. 

Then  there  was  a  roar  of  applause 
when  the  gun-boat’s  commander  arose. 


glass  in  hand,  to  give  the  toast  of  the 
“Two  Races!” 

“Round  the  world,  where  east  joins 
west,  we  two  meet,”  he  said.  “Some¬ 
times  we  meet  in  anger;  but  we  know 
each  other  good  men  in  peace  or  war; 
and  you  show  the  seaman’s  spirit  which 
belongs  to  both  when  you  save  us  from 
the  reef.” 

Then  Nixon  stood  up,  a  burly  figure 
in  white  fur,  with  face  that  was 
bronzed  and  darkened  rather  by  bitter 
spray  and  ice-blink  than  the  pale  north¬ 
ern  sun.  Stretching  out  a  hard  hand, 
he  answered,  “It’s  your  business  to 
obey  the  Czar,  and  ours  to  kill  the 
seals— where  we  can;  so  we  have  our 
differences  now  and  then.  When  you 
come  in  war  we’ll  meet  you  with  boat 
or  rifie,  equal  man  to  man.  Some  of 
us  have  done  it.  and  we  don’t  take  odds 
with  you.  The  next  best  thing  to  a 
staunch  friend  is  a  good  enemy;  but 
when  the  worst  comes,  and  you’re  cor¬ 
ralled  helpless,  I  guess  you’ll  find  us 
stand  by  you.  Now  we’ll  make  the 
most  of  this  armistice.  May  we  have 
more  friendly  interludes  in  a  worrying 
business!” 

Again  the  glasses  jingled  to  the  shout, 
and  the  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in 
harmony. 

When,  in  the  early  daylight,  the  seal¬ 
ers  took  their  departure,  armed  men 
were  drawn  up  to  do  them  honor;  and 
one  of  the  guests,  who  had  feasted  too 
royally,  tearfully  vowed  eternal  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Russian  oflacers.  As  the 
Islander  steamed  out  to  sea  the 
beaver-quartered  ensign  thrice  fiut- 
tered  to  her  peak  and  dipped 
again,  and  the  boom  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  gun  bade  her  farewell.  Her  crew 
were  wild  free-lances  who  rather 
defied  than  were  subjects  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment;  but  that  loud-voiced  salute 
bore  testimony  that  the  bond  of  a  com¬ 
mon  courage  and  humanity  is  greater 
in  time  of  peril  than  racial  difference. 

Harold  Bindloss. 


Cbambera**  Jonrnal. 
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THE  FAUST  OF  THE  MARIONETTES. 


The  marionette  theatre,  although 
once  extremely  popular  both  in  France 
and  England,  never  attained  in  those 
countries  to  the  position  which  it  long 
occupied  in  Germany.  French  and 
English  actors  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  both  found  reason  to  be  jealous  of 
their  insidious  little  competitors;  but 
during  the  long  agony  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  and  the  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  which  followed  it,  the  mimic  ac¬ 
tors  of  the  German  puppet-show  had 
few  rivals,  and  the  German  dramatic 
instinct  seemed  to  find  full  satisfaction 
in  the  marionette  stage.  The  epochs 
which  produced  Shakespeare  and  Jon- 
son,  Corneille  and  Molifere,  would  have 
been  blank  pages  in  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hymns  into  which  the  poetic  genius  of 
the  age  breathed  a  wistful  beauty 
wliich  gives  them  a  place  of  their  own 
among  the  spiritual  songs  of  the 
w'orld. 

The  art  which  ended  in  the  wander¬ 
ing  showman’s  booth  at  a  country-fair 
began  life  as  the  handmaid  of  religion; 
the  marionette  principle  was  first  util¬ 
ized  (in  Europe)  to  animate  the  sacred 
images  which  were  adored  at  the  altars 
of  the  Church.  In  remembrance  of  his 
high  descent,  the  marionette  plays 
were  for  a  long  time  mainly  of  Biblical 
origin.  “I  know  this  man  well,”  says 
Autolycus  in  “The  Winter’s  Tale.” 
“He  hath  been  a  process-server,  a  bail¬ 
iff;  then  he  compassed  a  motion  [a  pup¬ 
pet-show]  of  the  Prodigal  Son.”  “When 
God  gave  Adam  reason,”  says  Milton 
in  the  “Areopagltlca,”  “He  gave  him 
freedom  to  choose;  he  had  else  been  a 
mere  artificial  Adam,  such  an  Adam  as 
he  is  in  the  motions.”  The  marionette- 
manager  became  by  degrees  very  large- 
minded  and  fairly  ambitious  in  bis 
choice  of  plays.  Classical  or  romantic. 


antique  or  modern,  “Medea,”  “Alces- 
tls,”  “Mariana  or  the  Female  Brigand,” 
“Judith  and  Holof ernes,”  “Don  Juan,” 
“Le  Malade  Imaginaire”— anything  was 
acceptable  provided  that  it  permltb'd 
the  introduction  of  a  good  moral  and  a 
laughable  clown.  “The  Life  and  Death 
of  St.  Dorothea”  was  a  special  favorite 
on  account  of  the  ingenious  mechanism 
which  permitted  the  martyr  to  be  neat¬ 
ly  decapitated,  in  full  view  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  in  happy  contrast  to  the  shifts  to 
which  the  regular  drama  is  reduced  at 
such  a  crisis.  But  of  all  the  plays  on 
this  mimic  stage  “The  Tragedy  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Faust”  held  the  place  of  honor. 

The  date  of  the  marionette  “Faust” 
is  unknown;  it  is  perhaps  not  much 
younger  than  Marlowe’s  “Faust” 
which  was  played  at  Dresden  in  1626 
by  the  English  comedians,  and  may 
have  inspired  the  German  dramatist. 
Nor  do  we  know  for  certain  whether 
the  play  was  originally  written  for  the 
miniature  stage  or  whether  the  writer 
aimed  higher  and  missed  his  mark. 
The  traditional  text  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  print  not  much  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  must  have  been 
considerably  modified  since  it  left  the 
hands  of  its  unknown  author  not  later 
probably  than  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  A  special  interest  at¬ 
taches  to  this  old  German  drama  of 
which  there  are  several  versions.  It 
was  not  played  at  Strasburg  exactly 
as  it  was  played  at  Augsburg,  at  Ulm, 
or  at  Cologne,  but  in  essentials  it  is  the 
same.  It  is  one  of  the  only  three  mod¬ 
em  renderings  of  the  Faust-legend 
which  have  in  them  any  spark  of  vital¬ 
ity,  its  author  handling  his  theme  with 
a  finer  dramatic  perception  than  Mar¬ 
lowe;  and  it  was  this  work  which  sug¬ 
gested  to  Goethe  the  idea  of  bis  mas¬ 
terpiece.  In  this  small  pool  he  saw  re- 
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fleeted  the  vain  desire  and  the  vain  re¬ 
gret  which  made  up  so  much  of  the 
sum  of  his  own  life;  and  from  the  sig- 
nifleant  puppet-show  fable,  as  he  calls 
it,  he  gained  a  vision  of  the  soul  of 
man  which  haunted  him  all  his  days. 

Both  Marlowe’s  “Faust”  and  the 
“Faust”  of  the  marionettes  were  based 
on  the  volume  published  by  the  Frank¬ 
fort  bookseller,  Joihann  Spies,  and  sold 
for  the  first  time  at  the  autumn  fair 
of  1587.  The  Doctor  John  Faust  whose 
scandalous  career  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Frankfort  bookseller’s  compilation, 
was  a  disreputable  charlatan  who  wan¬ 
dered  through  Germany  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
known  to  Melancthon  (near  whose  home 
he  was  bom)  and  to  other  writers  of  the 
time,  one  of  whom  describes  him  as 
being  famous  “not  only  for  bis  skill  in 
medicine,  but  in  necromancy  and  other 
similar  arts.”  Probably  he  was  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  notorious  Impostor  Georg¬ 
ius  Sabelllcus— “fons  necromanticorum, 
magus  secundus,  cfliiromanticus  aero- 
manticus,  pyromantlcus”— who  styled 
himself,  in  addition  to  all  these  titles, 
Faustus  Junior,  pointing  thus  back¬ 
ward  to  an  earlier  Faust  whose  traces 
have  disappeared.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  earlier  Faust  may  have 
been  the  Bishop  Faustinus  of  Riez  in 
Provence,  who  was  seduced  from  the 
right  way  by  Simon  Magus;  or  else 
that  he  was  Johann  Fust,  the  printer 
of  Mainz  who  was  traditionally  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
burned  as  a  sorcerer;  but  upon  these 
points  no  certainty  seems  possible.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  clever  con¬ 
juror  who  contrived  somehow  to  trick 
destiny  into  granting  him  a  seat  among 
the  Immortals. 

John  Faust  flourished,  as  the  old 
chronologies  say,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  the  Faust-legend  is  as  old  as 
Christendom.  Its  black,  fantastic  shad¬ 
ow  haunted  every  medlseval  hearth;  it 
lurked  in  the  crowded  street  and  in  the 


quiet  woodland;  the  holiest  places 
could  not  shut  it  out.  The  grimmest 
version  is  that  which  tells  how  Pope 
Sylvester  the  Second,  before  he  became 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  pledged  himself  to 
the  Evil  One  in  order  to  become  wiser 
than  is  permitted  to  mortal  man;  he 
was  saying  mass  one  morning  when 
the  Devil  crept  behind  him  as  he  stood 
at  the  high  altar,  and  whispering  in  his 
ear  that  his  hour  was  come,  carried 
him  down  to  hell  from  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  of  heaven.  The  Reformation,  which 
broke  with  so  many  traditions,  held 
this  one  sacred;  and  the  “History  of 
Doctor  Faust”  was  evidently  compiled 
by  a  Protestant  theologian.  But  in  the 
handling  of  it  there  is,  as  Kuno  Fischer 
points  out  in  bis  study  of  Goethe’s 
“Faust,”  a  notable  difference.  In  the 
mediseval  story  there  is  always  at  the 
last  moment  a  hope  of  intervention; 
the  Church  has  power  to  defend  her 
children  from  the  great  adversary  of 
souls.  Trickery  may  be  met  by  trick¬ 
ery  (for  who  would  feel  bound  to  keep 
faith  with  the  Father  of  Lies?),  and 
sometimes  the  Devil  is  cheated  out  of 
his  prey  by  a  cunning  ruse,  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  clerk  Theopbilis, 
he  is  defeated  by  the  direct  and  Irre¬ 
sistible  Interposition  of  Our  Lady.  The 
point  constantly  insisted  upon  is  that 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  that  the 
Church  has  a  very  long  arm.  In  the 
teaching  of  the  Reformation  we  miss 
this  consoling  reflection.  Here  the 
man  must  abide  by  his  compact,  or  at 
least  must  look  for  no  external  ally  to 
rescue  him  from  the  consequences  of 
it.  There  is  always  hope  for  the  peni¬ 
tent  soul  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and 
he  is  not  Anally  lost  when  he  signs  the 
dire  agreement;  but  he  must  flght  out 
his  own  quarrel.  No  saint  will  stoop 
from  Paradise  to  take  his  part  in  the 
conflict;  no  counter  magic  of  sacred 
rite  and  relic  can  avail  him  anything; 
the  tempter  and  the  tempted  stand  face 
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tb  face,  and  heaven  looks  on  in  silence. 
It  Is  this  austere  and  very  tragic  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  distinguishes  the 
Faust  of  the  sixteenth  century  from 
his  spiritual  ancestors. 

The  author  of  the  marionette-play 
opens,  as  Marlowe  and  Goethe  do,  with 
Faust  alone  in  his  study,  meditating 
upon  his  wasted  years  of  solitary  re¬ 
search.  The  days  and  nights  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  learning  have  profited 
him  nothing;  poor,  friendless  and  bur¬ 
dened  in  debt,  in  despair  he  turns  to 
the  Black  Arts  to  help  him  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  is  otherwise  unattainable. 
His  monologue  is  disturbed  by  two 
voices  which  float  faintly  into  the  room; 
he  recognizes  the  one  as  that  of  his 
guardian  angel  warning  him  to  go  no 
further,  but  be  listens  Instead  to  the 
other,  that  of  an  evil  spirit  who  urges 
him  to  proceed.  His  servant  Wagner 
interrupts  his  reflections  by  informing 
him  that  he  has  met  at  the  inn  two 
students  who  have  a  book  which  they 
wish  to  present  to  him;  the  title  of  it 
is  “The  Key  of  Magic.”  Faust,  much 
agitated  by  this  coincidence,  bids  Wag¬ 
ner  bring  the  strangers  to  him  when 
they  have  been  suitably  entertained; 
but  Wagner  returns  with  the  news  that 
the  students  have  unaccountably  dis¬ 
appeared  leaving  their  book  behind 
them.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  artistic  effect  of  this  unaccountable 
visit,  and  that  of  the  substantial  Val¬ 
des  and  Cornelius,  who  make  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  hero  “blest  with  their  sage  con¬ 
ference.”  Repairing  at  midnight  to  a 
solitary  place  where  four  roads  meet, 
Faust  draws  the  magic  circle,  and  with 
the  aid  of  “The  Key  of  Magic,”  calls 
up  demons.  Of  the  six  spirits  who  ap¬ 
pear  he  will  have  the  swiftest  to  serve 
him,  and  questions  each  in  turn.  The 
first  is  swift  as  the  shaft  of  the  pestl- 

>  There  are  several  readings  of  this  scene.  An¬ 
other,  probably  an  older  version,  has  only  three 
■plrlta,  as  swift  as  a  snail  In  the  sand,  an  arrow 
from  the  bow,  and  the  thonght  of  man.  In  an- 


lence,  the  second  as  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  the  third  as  a  ray  of  light,  the 
fourth  as  the  thought  of  man,  the  fifth 
as  the  vengeance  of  the  Avenger.  “His 
vengeance  is  swift?”  says  Faust;  “and 
yet  I  live,  and  yet  I  sin!  And  thou, 
Mephistopheles  ?” 

“As  swift,”  says  Mephistopheles,  “as 
the  passage  from  the  first  sin  to  the 
second.” 

“That  is  swift  indeed,”  says  Faust, 
“Thou  art  the  devil  for  me.”‘ 

This  dramatic  incident  has  no  coun¬ 
terpart  in  Marlowe,  and  this  is  the 
more  surprising  because  it  is  based  on 
a  chapter  in  the  Frankfort  book,  which 
Marlowe  followed  In  the  main  much 
more  closely  than  his  German  succes¬ 
sor. 

The  next  scene  introduces  Kasperle, 
the  clownish  iieasant  who  brings  the 
necessary  element  of  buffoonery  into  the 
play,  and  is  engaged  by  Wagner  as  his 
assistant.  The  signing  of  the  compact 
follows,  and  Mephistopheles  engages  to 
serve  Faust  for  four  and  twenty  years, 
receiving  his  soul  for  a  wage.  Faust 
makes  only  two  conditions;  be  is  to  en¬ 
joy  all  the  delights  of  the  world,  and 
to  receive  a  true  answer  to  every  ques¬ 
tion.  Then  he  sends  for  an  inkbottle, 
but  the  devil  laughs  at  bis  Inexperience 
and  explains  that  he  must  sign  the 
agreement  in  bis  own  blood,  and  this 
being  done,  a  raven  flits  into  the  room 
and  files  away  with  the  parchments  in 
his  beak.  Faust,  who  has  confronted 
the  demons  fearlessly  on  his  lonely 
heath  at  midnight,  is  naively  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  black  messen¬ 
ger  “What  was  that?”  he  cries.  “Woe 
is  me!”  “Courage,  Faust!”  answers 
Mephistopheles.  “It  was  only  a  bird 
of  hell  sent  by  my  Prince  Pluto  to  car¬ 
ry  him  your  writing.”  But  Faust  can¬ 
not  be  reassured.  “Ob,  Mepbistophe- 

otber  K^bUtophelM  claims  to  b«  aa  swift  as 
tbs  pasaace  from  good  to  evil,— s  very  unsatls- 
factoiT  comparison. 
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les,”  he  says  reproachfully,  “was  there 
no  other  way  of  sending  him  the  paper 
except  by  that  bird  of  hell?  See  how 
I  quake  with  terror!”  Mephistopheles 
carries  him  to  the  Court  of 
Parma  where  he  entertains  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  by  magi¬ 
cal  shows,  calling  up  for  their 
gratification  Samson  and  Delilah,  Da¬ 
vid  and  Goliath,  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  We  are  told  that  from 
Parma  they  travelled  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  but  of  this  voyage  we  hear  noth¬ 
ing.  With  remarkable  self-restraint 
the  marionette-play  omits  the  bur¬ 
lesque  scenes  with  the  Pope  and  the 
friars,  with  the  Emperor’s  knight  and 
with  the  horse  courser,  which  Marlowe 
transferred  from  the  history  direct  into 
his  drama.  Faust  is  here  always  tak¬ 
en  seriously,  the  farcical  scenes  being 
provided  by  Kasperle.  Kasperle  is  a 
ludicrous  parody  of  his  master.  He 
too,  has  dealings  with  the  Evil  One, 
having  meddled  with  Faust’s  magic  cir¬ 
cle  and  picked  up  the  words  of  incan¬ 
tation;  but,  unlike  the  unhappy  scholar, 
he  finds  necromancy  a  very  harmless 
diversion.  He  stoutly  refuses  to  sign 
away  his  soul  on  the  plea  that  he  can¬ 
not  write  his  name;  but  having  discov¬ 
ered  that  at  the  word  Perlippe  the  de¬ 
mons  appear,  and  at  Perlappe  they  van¬ 
ish  again,  he  pronounces  the  potent  syl¬ 
lables  so  often  that  the  spirits  get  out 
of  breath  and  very  irritable. 

In  the  last  act  we  find  Faust  again 
in  Wittenberg,  where  Kasperle,  who 
had  scruples  of  conscience  about  re¬ 
maining  in  the  sorcerer’s  service,  has 
now  the  post  of  night-watchman.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  twelve  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  signing  of  his  compact,  Faust 
has  had  his  fill  of  pleasure  and  found 
it  vanity,  and  has  at  last  turned  home¬ 
ward,  sick  at  heart  and  bent  on  finding 
if  possible  some  place  of  repentance. 
In  bis  dreadful  extremity  he  puts  the 
question  to  his  only  companion,  and  en¬ 
quires  of  Mephistopheles  whether  it  is 


possible  for  such  a  sinner  as  he  is  to 
come  even  now  to  God.  The  devil 
curtly  refuses  to  answer;  Faust  presses 
for  a  reply,  and  he  maintains  a  sullen 
silence;  then  Faust  reminds  him  of  bis 
pledge— the  strangest  surely  ever  exact¬ 
ed  from  the  deceiver  of  souls— and 
Mephistopheles  vanishes  trembling 
with  a  terrible  cry.  Full  of  new  hope, 
Faust  throws  himself  before  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  weeping  and  praying; 
but  Mephistopheles,  seeing  his  prey 
about  to  escape  him,  returns  and  bids 
Faust  rise  and  look  upon  the  bride  be 
has  brought  him- Helen  of  Greece. 
Faust  tells  him  to  be  gone  and 
leave  him  to  his  prayers— he  did  not 
think,  alas,  of  saying  Perlappe— hut 
Mephistopheles  insists  upon  bis  taking 
at  least  one  look.  Faust  still  refuses. 
“Lying  spirit,”  he  says,  “you  bring  me 
but  a  wreath  of  mist  that  will  vanish 
at  a  touch.”  “Not  so,”  says  Mephis¬ 
topheles;  “stand  up  and  Judge  for  your¬ 
self.”  The  tempter  has  his  way.  Faust 
rises,  lifts  Helen’s  veil,  and  straight¬ 
way  forgetting  his  penitential  resolves, 
carries  her  off  in  a  rapture  of  wonder 
and  delight,  but  only  to  rush  back  in  a 
moment  to  overwhelm  Mephistopheles 
with  furious  reproaches.  The  lovely 
vision  has  turned  to  a  serpent  in  his 
embrace;  the  devil  has  deceived  him. 
“What  else,”  says  Mephistopheles  drily, 
“did  you  expect  from  the  devil?” 

In  the  next  scene  Faust  is  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  Mephistopheles  in 
the  hideous  form  in  which  be  had  first 
seen  him;  and  the  evil  spirit  explains 
that  be  has  come  in  bis  own  shape  be¬ 
cause  Faust’s  hour  is  at  band.  He  has 
engaged  to  serve  him  for  twenty-four 
years,  but  since  Faust  has  employed 
him  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  al¬ 
lotted  period  will  be  at  an  end  that 
night  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Left 
once  more  alone,  Fanst  throws  himself 
again  on  his  knees  before  the  Virgin’s 
image,  but,  as  he  gazes,  a  change 
passes  over  the  sculptured  marble,  and 
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Helen  rises  before  him  where  Our  Lady 
should  have  stood.  Now  he  knows  him- 
s^f  lost  indeed,  and  he  wanders  for¬ 
lorn  and  desperate  through  the  empty 
streets  until  he  encounters  Kasperle 
going  his  rounds  as  night-watchman. 
“Ah,  it  is  you,  Kasperle,"  he  says,  rec¬ 
ognizing  his  old  servant  and  catching 
at  any  human  fellowship  in  his  misery. 
“You  have  come  to  light  me  home?” 

“Not  I,”  says  Kasperle;  “I  light  no 
man  home  nowaday.  1  am  a  night- 
watchman  of  this  town  and  my  own 
master  and  my  own  Lord  Chamberlain; 
and  if  I  find  any  one  abroad  in  the 
streets  after  ten  I  have  orders  to  march 
him  straight  to  the  lock-up.  You’d 
best  not  let  me  find  you  here  when  I 
come  back."  Faust  still  entreats  his 
company.  If  Kasperle  will  light  him 
home  he  shall  be  rewarded  by  a  good 
suit  of  clothes;  but  Kasperle  rei>el8  his 
offer  in  which  he  perceives  a  snare. 
“No,  no,”  he  says,  “I  wear  no  clothes 
of  yours.  Who  knows  if  down  yonder 
they  might  not  take  me  for  you?” 

Some  such  hope  as  this  seems  to  have 
flickered  in  Faust’s  breast;  for  all  bis 
Intimacy  with  Mephistopheles  he  still 
credits  the  devil  with  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  of  simplicity.  The  notion  that  he 
might  escape  his  awful  penalty  by 
changing  his  coat  is  one  of  those  child¬ 
ish  touches  which  are  in  curious  con¬ 
trast  to  the  general  treatment  of  the 
plot;  it  recalls  the  student  in  Marlowe’s 
play  who  suggests  that  the  master’s 
anguish  of  mind  at  his  approaching 
doom  may  be  perhaps  the  result  of  bis 
having  over-eaten  himself  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  Ten  o’clock  strikes  and 
then  eleven,  and  as  Kasperle  hoarsely 
chants  the  rliyme  of  the  hour  Faust 
hears  a  solemn  Whisper  pronouncing 
sentence  upon  him.  “Go,”  be  says  to 
Kasperle  as  midnight  draws  near,  “and 
stay  not  to  see  the  dreadful  end  to 
which  I  hasten.”  “So  it  Is  true,  then,” 
says  Kasperle,  “and  the  devil  Is  really 
coming  to  fetdh  you  as  people  said  he 


would?  Well,  good  night,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  journey  to  you!”  He  goes  out;  the 
fiends  carry  Faust  off,  and  Kasperle 
returns  presently  to  find  him  gone. 
“Poof,”  says  he,  “what  a  smell  of  brim¬ 
stone!” 

Both  Marlowe’s  play  and  the  marion¬ 
ette  “Faust”  are  based  as  has  been 
said  upon  the  adventures  of  Doctor 
Faust  as  recorded  in  the  Frankfort  vol¬ 
ume;  and  the  German  writer  has 
handled  his  material  much  more  freely 
than  Marlowe  did.  But  the  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  does  not  consist 
merely  of  selections  or  omissions;  there 
is  a  charaterlstic  divergence  in  the 
conception  of  the  plot  In  Marlowe’s 
play,  as  in  Goethe’s,  the  issue  Is  never 
doubtful.  Goethe’s  Faust  is  certain 
from  the  beginning  of  ultimate  salva¬ 
tion;  he  does  not  make  a  compact,  he 
only  lays  a  wager  with  the  Devil,  a 
wager  which  we  know  from  the  pro¬ 
logue,  Mephistopheles  has  no  chance  of 
winning.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  the 
mediaeval  spirit  in  Goethe’s  imperial  in¬ 
tellect;  not  renunciation  but  develop¬ 
ment  was  for  him  the  keynote  of  life; 
and  In  all  the  universe  he  could  discov¬ 
er  no  place  where  man  could  turn  his 
back  upon  God.  He  did  not  venture- 
no  modern  writer  could  venture— to  set 
before  us  the  great  legend  in  the  naked 
simplicity  of  its  original  conception;  in 
the  older  Faust-storles  there  is  no  sec¬ 
ondary  motive,  no  love,  no  jealousy,  no 
revenge.  They  dealt  with  a  question  so 
absorbing,  so  supreme,  that  it  com¬ 
pelled  the  attention  and  was  indepen¬ 
dent  of  other  aid.  But  for  Goethe,  and 
for  Goethe’s  world,  the  question  had 
lost  its  point;  and  in  the  light  of 
Goethe’s  sanguine  view  of  the  future, 
the  tragic  element  of  the  drama  disap¬ 
peared.  It  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  it,  and  we  find  It  accordingly  in 
a  love-story  so  tender  and  passionate 
that  for  many  readers  Faust  is  before 
all  a  love-story.  Marlowe,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  shrink  from  presenting 
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the  tragedy  to  us  in  its  primitive  form. 
In  his  play  there  are  virtually  only  two 
actors,  the  man  and  his  enemy;  the 
other  characters,  princes,  clowns  and 
students,  pass  and  repass  like  shadows. 
Here,  too,  the  issue  is  certain;  this 
Faust  is  damned  from  the  beginning 
of  the  play.  Wealthy,  successful,  fa¬ 
mous,  he  is  driven  to  his  fall  by  the 
pride  of  life,  by  the  lust  of  limitless 
possession.  He  has  so  muOh  that  he 
must  have  more. 

All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet 
poles 

Shall  be  at  my  command. 

In  the  Frankfort  book,  the  reprobate 
“took  to  himself  eagles’  wings  and  was 
fain  to  sound  the  abysses  of  heaven 
and  earth;’’  here  he  does  not  believe 
in  any  unsounded  abysses.  He  gibes 
at  the  Devil’s  vain  longing  for  the 
heaven  he  has  lost:— 

What,  is  great  Mephistopheles  so  pas¬ 
sionate 

For  being  deprived  of  the  Joys  of  heav¬ 
en? 

Learn  thou  of  Faustus  manly  fortitude. 

He  meets  Mephistopheles’s  foreboding 
of  a  time  when 

All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not 
heaven, 

Uariiitllan’i  UacaziDP. 


With  the  cheerful  retort, 

I  think  hell  is  a  fable. 

He  rejects  the  miraculous  “staying  of 
the  blood’’  in  which  he  was  signing  his 
compact  with  careless  defiance. 

Faustus  gives  to  thee  his  soul;  ah, 
there  it  stay’d! 

Why  should’st  thou  not?  Is  not  thy 
soul  thine  own? 

It  is  plain  that  this  cynical,  confident 
sinner  had  travelled  far  on  the  road  to 
perdition  before  the  Devil  appeared  to 
show  him  the  shortest  way. 

The  fate  of  the  marionette  Faust,  on 
the  contrary,  is  no  foregone  conclusion. 
He  is  no  famous  and  successful  teach¬ 
er,  but  a  hungry,  anxious,  disappointed 
man  with  whom  the  world  has  dealt 
very  hardly.  Yet  while  Groethe’s  Faust 
desires  to  live,  and  Marlowe’s  to  pos¬ 
sess,  this  poor  scholar,  the  child  of  the 
Renaissance,  is  devoured  by  the  crav¬ 
ing  to  know.  He  is  lost,  but  be  might 
have  been  saved;  by  Mephistopbeles’s 
own  admission,  his  fate  was  not  sealed 
till  the  last  act;  and  we  might  indeed 
imagine  that  the  author  bad  struggled 
hard  with  himself  before  condemning 
this  tired  seeker  after  truth  to  eternal 
torment  This  lends  a  human  Interest 
to  the  marionette  drama  which  is  miss¬ 
ing  in  Marlowe’s  mighty  lines. 

E.  C.  Macdotcall. 
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r.  Ah!  welcome!  I  was  thinking  of 
you  Just  now,  and  how  long  it  is  since 
I  bad  seen  you— not  since  your  illness. 
But  now  I  can  congratulate  you  on 
your  recovery  this  New  Year’s  Day, 
and  New  Century  Day.  Bonne  joumie, 
bonne  oeuvre. 

X.  Your  kind  welcome  is  bonne 
oeuvre,  that’s  certain;  whether  it  la 


bonne  oeuvre  to  have  recovered  footing 
on  this  ground,  why,  that  is  another 
matter.  It’s  dubious  to  me.  Just  as  it 
is  dubious  whether  this  first  day  of 
January,  1901,  is  bonne  joumie  for  the 
planet  and  its  inhabitants. 

r.  Oh  dear!  what  big  words— mon¬ 
strous  words!  Some  people  say,  “Why 
make  a  fuss  about  the  Ist  of  January, 
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1901,  any  more  than  about  the  last  Tues¬ 
day  was  a  twelvemonth?”  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  I  ignorantly  worship  the  new 
century.  But  I  say  to  my  friends.  Do 
let  us  put  away  all  these  pessimistic 
follies  with  the  nineteenth  hundred  of 
grace,  and  start  afresh  with  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  Let  us— 

X  Forgive  my  interrupting  you,  but 
I  am  anxious  to  ask— Is  there,  do  you 
think,  any  better  ground  for  putting 
away  pessimistic  for  hopeful  question¬ 
ing  of  the  Sphinx  because  this  is  the 
Ist  of  January,  1901,  than  there  was  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1900  (always  sup¬ 
posing  it  is  worth  while  to  question  the 
Sphinx  at  all)  ? 

r.  Of  course  it  would  be  irrational  to 
say  yes.  This  is  a  mere  arbitrary  point 
of  our  own  fixing,  in  the  whirling  cy¬ 
cle;  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  that.  But 
it  strikes  the  Imagination- it’s  a  peg  to 
hang  one’s  thoughts  on. 

X.  But  why  should  they  be  any  less 
pessimistic  thoughts  than  before?  It 
is  not  proved  to  me  that  pessimism  is 
folly.  Are  you  so  youthful  in  heart  as 
to  think  there  is  the  slightest  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  sickness  of  these  latter 
times  will  be  cured,  in  that  a  new 
measure  is  begun  In  their  tale  of  years? 

7.  No,  I  am  not.  But  I  do  think  it 
worth  while  for  a  few  of  us  sick  folk— 
as  sick  in  mind  as  you  have  been  in 
body— to  reconsider  our  conclusions, 
now  that  we  are  pointedly  appeale  1  to 
by  our  own  almanacks. 

X  It  still  seems  to  me  that  you  give 
the  almanack  an  altogether  imaginary 
Standpunkt  whence  to  sermonize  man¬ 
kind.  Whether  we  choose  to  reckon 
by  fifties  or  by  hundreds  or  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  is  “neither  here  nor 
there.  ”  The  tiresome  riddle  of  human 
existence  remains  as  before,  for  those 
who  choose  to  pay  any  attention  to  It 

7.  Tons  prichez  une  convertie,  my 
dear  friend.  The  reckoning  by  centu¬ 
ries  Is  of  our  making,  of  course.  But 
day  and  night  and  the  seasons  and  the 


years,  are  not  of  our  making,  nor  yet 
the  immeasurable  stream  of  change, 
which  has  been  rushing  round  and 
round,  and  yet  forward,  since  “the 
planet”  cooled  into  a  coherent  shape. 

X.  And  what  then? 

7.  I  humbly  suggest  to  you  to  think 
of  this  word  “forward.”  I  say  here  is 
a  point  that  we  have  marked  for  our¬ 
selves  in  the  fiux  of  time.  Well,  it  sug¬ 
gests  to  us,  inevitably,  fresh  wonder¬ 
ment  at  that  fiux  which  is  carrying  us 
all— fresh  questioning— whence?  and 
whither?  How?  why?— 

X.  Very  likely.  But  Is  there  any 
profit  in  all  your  wonder  and  question¬ 
ing? 

7.  I  venture  to  think  there  may  be 
some.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  progress  towards 
some  far-off  goal,  as  well  as  the  rush¬ 
ing  round  and  roimd— 

The  rushing  and  the  rolling  of  the  seons 
of  the  years— 

in  the  course  of  this  world.  A  forward 
movement— 

X.  Of  a  sort- 

7.  —seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
great  unknown  directing  Power.  So 
much,  it  would  seem,  we  may  Infer, 
even  apart  from  the  Christian  posi¬ 
tion. 

X.  Possibly. 

7.  If  so,  my  contention  Is  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider,  as  we  look  at 
this  little  point  in  the  almanack,  wheth¬ 
er  it  may  not  signalize  new  thoughts— or 
rather  new-old— of  our  position  and  out¬ 
look,  pains  and  Joys  and  hopes.  May 
we  not  profitably  revert  to  old  concep¬ 
tions  of  life— 

X.  Reversion  and  progress  are  not 
usually  reckoned  convertible  terms. 

7.  Yon  would  not  bear  my  sentence 
out  It  is  dlfiScult  to  make  one’s  mean¬ 
ing  clear,  In  such  discussions  as  this, 
without  appearing  pompous  and  ver¬ 
bose— or  at  least  wearisome. 

X  No,  no;  say  on. 
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r.  Well,  I  am  clumsily  trying  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  reversion  may  lead  to  prog¬ 
ress;  that  If  we  take  heart,  and  resume 
the  old  conception  of  life  that  the  great 
ages  of  Greece,  for  instance,  had— 
thinking  of  it  much  more  simply  than 
has  been  our  modern  wont,  as  a  good 
and  happy,  beautiful  and  powerful 
thing  in  itself,  not  troubling  ourselves 
with  all  the  drawbacks  possible,  nor 
asking  “What  is  the  use?”  at  every 
turn— why,  then  we  may  find  that 
though  the  old  conception  has  something 
that  we  had  lost  and  are  glad  to  regain, 
w'e  can  add  to  it  and  make  it  larger  and 
richer;  that  life  and  thought,  in  a  word, 
have  made  progress  in  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies.  • 

X.  I  fall  to  see  it.  I  could  almost 
say  1  see  none  but  mechanical  progress. 
You  speak  of  the  Greeks.  Now,  in 
mental  initiative,  both  In  art  and  dia¬ 
lectics,  we  simply  subsist  on  the  old 
Greek  methods.  If  we  seem  taller,  per¬ 
haps,  than  they,  it  is  because  we  stand 
upon  their  shoulders.  They  raised  this 
structure  of  thought  and  life  upon  the 
common  ground.  We  may  make  better 
buttons,  and  steam  and  fuss  ourselves 
round  the  world  in  ways  unknown  to 
them;  but  all  this  has  not  a  jot  to  say 
to  true  progress.  Life  may  be  a  sorry 
and  mean  thing,  thought  may  be  poor 
and  grovelling,  with  possession  of  the 
best  buttons  and  the  most  powerful 
steam-engines.  And  so  life  and  thought 
often  seem  to  me,  as  to  many  other  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  present  state  of  the 
world. 

r.  You  cling  very  lovingly  to  your 
old  Greeks.  It  is  an  attitude  I  have 
often  observed  in  persons  of  your  sex; 
perhaps  it  is  because  the  great  ages  of 
Greece  are,  in  the  main,  masculine 
ground,  where  only  a  few  women  can 
follow,  and  whence  you  can,  therefore, 
safely  extol  Greek  thought  and  Greek 
life  to  us,  the  female  laity;  just  as  the 
Golden  Age  remains  golden  because  no¬ 
body  ever  knew  it.  But  I  don’t  wish  to 


banter.  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  sheer 
mundane  happiness,  the  full  and  hon¬ 
est  use  and  enjoyment  of  life,  prevailed 
with  the  old  Greeks  as  it  does  not  with 
us;  that  they  took  life  more  simply  and 
“naturally”  than  we  do,  and  were,  so 
far  as  this  world  goes,  in  a  healthier 
state  than  we.  Did  I  not,  despite  your 
scoff,  propose  reversion— in  some  sense 
—to  their  conceptions? 

X.  True. 

r.  And  I  suppose  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed  when  you  tell  me  that  In  art 
and  dialectics  there  is  virtually  no  new 
thing  since  the  great  Greek  initiative. 
But  the  Greeks  had  surely  no  “talent 
for  religion,”  as  we  understand  the 
word? 

X.  Well,  no;  that  is,  I  should  say,  a 
tolerably  fair  account— if  a  vague,  al¬ 
lusive  phrase  can  give  account  of  any¬ 
thing. 

r.  I  am  not  competent  to  more  than 
quoting  other  people’s  conclusions  in  the 
matter;  but— 

X.  Well,  your  allusive  phrase  has, 
for  the  nonce,  answered  the  end  of  lan¬ 
guage.  For  I  think  I  understand  what 
you  mean;  and  as  far  as  1  am  com¬ 
petent  I  agree  with  It. 

r.  Now,  then,  I  venture  a  little  fur¬ 
ther.  It  is  in  religion  and  morals— 
where  the  Greeks  failed — that  I  should 
claim  progress  in  other  branches  of 
mankind;  progress  which  may  encour¬ 
age  us  to  hope,  and  even  joy,  on  begin¬ 
ning  the  new  century. 

X.  I  admire.  But  you  must  unfold 
the  reasons  for  your  hope  and  joy.  To 
many  of  us  religion  and  morals  seem  in 
a  parlous  condition.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  people  are  more  irreligious  or 
Immoral  than  they  have  been  for  many 
hundred  years.  I  do  not  believe  that 
mankind  will  ever  shake  Itself  free 
from  the  need  of  some  kind  of  religion, 
or  that  it  will  ever  be  able  to  dispense 
with  some  code  of  morality.  But  what 
religion?  and  what  morality?  what 
foundations?  and  what  sanctions?  The 
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old  bases  and  sanctions  seem  to  have 
decayed  very  much;  are  they  to  be,  can 
they  be  repaired?  or  are  we  to  establish 
new?  And  If  we  are,  how  shall  we  set 
about  It? 

r.  People  have  had  all  this  reiterat¬ 
ed  In  their  ears  for  a.  very  long  while; 
It  Is  at  least  as  old  as  Bishop  Butler’s 
day.  You  remember  how  he  complains 
of  the  easy  chatter  of  the  Georgian  tea- 
tables,  disposing  of  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion  and  the  Christian  morality  as  effete 
superstitions,  quantitis  lUgUgeahlet. 
But  the  attitude  of  men’s  minds  has 
been  changing  while  this  kind  of  talk 
(which  is  itself  less  flippant  in  our 
days  than  in  Butler’s)  has  been  repeated 
and  echoed  about;  and  surely  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  every  candid  observer  that 
there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  of  the  belief  In  the  religious 
sanction  of  morality,  during  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years  of  the  late  cen¬ 
tury. 

X.  That  is  true— but  by  no  means 
the  whole  truth  in  the  matter.  You 
yourself  note  that  the  sceptical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  old  foundations  and  sanc¬ 
tions  is  “less  flippant”  now  than  in  Bish¬ 
op  Butler’s  time.  And  there,  in  a  word, 
lies  the  rub — as  I  take  it.  It  is  not  with 
the  chatter  of  the  flippant,  the  “soci¬ 
ety”  talk  of  idle  people  that  we  are 
now  concerned.  It  Is  with  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
amongcpt  us,  who  are  asking  whether 
the  current  notions  of  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality  are  valid,  and  can  avail  for  pur¬ 
pose  and  direction  in  a  man’s 
course  of  life  as  of  old.  Such  persons 
see  clearly  enough  that  there  has  been 
a  great  “revival”  of  fervor  and  activity 
in.  the  Church— a  “movement”  whose 
force  does  not  appear  to  have  spent 
Itself  yet  What  Is  not  so  clear  as  they 
wish  to  see  it  is  whether  religion  and 
morality,  as  they  have  come  down  to 
us,  can  meet  the  new  knowledge,  and 
new  conclusions  from  new  knowledge, 
of  the  present  day,  and  maintain  their 


own  due  supremacy  intact.  If  they  can¬ 
not,  the  multiplication  and  fervor  of 
religious  observances,  and  the  activity 
of  religious  persons  in  charitable  and 
philanthropic  undertakings,  will  not 
avail.  The  sceptre  will  pass— slowly 
but  surely— ^rom  a  religion  and  moral¬ 
ity  whose  standpoint  is  in  an  ideal 
world  beyond  this  to  a  religion  and 
morality  grounded  in  and  adapted  sole¬ 
ly  to  this  world. 

r.  If  the  “revival”  were  merely  in 
respect  of  the  external  activities  that 
you  note  I  should  agree  with  that  fore¬ 
cast  For  thought,  as  Carlyle  said,  in 
the  last  resort  governs  the  world  of 
men;  it  directs  and  controls  their  total 
force.  As  men  think  Sb  they  will,  in 
the  long  run,  act  But  we  claim  that 
we  have  a  revival  of  conviction,  a  re¬ 
newed  sense  of  the  nearness  of  God, 
and  of  His  participation  in  human  af¬ 
fairs,  small  and  fragmentary  as  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature;  a  re¬ 
newed  belief  in  the  reality  of  our 
Lord’s  mission,  and  of  His  claim  on  our 
allegiance,  and  of  His  clue  for  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  modem  speculative  difl9culties. 
Without  this,  indeed,  the  increase  of 
activity  in  externals  would  be  a  vain 
show  of  life,  a  soulless  ardor. 

X.  I  do  not  expect  scMne  Seelen  like 
you  to  agree  with  me.  You  have  your 
own  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  day; 
dt  appears  to  be  both  honest  and  com¬ 
forting.  Happy  for  you  that  it  is  so! 
But  there  are  others  who  can’t  help 
thinking  that  many,  perhaps  most  of 
the  old  arguments  in  religion  and  mor¬ 
als  do  not  go  to  what  we  now  see  to  be 
the  root  of  the  matter.  One  of  the 
great  leaders  of  old  Greek  thought,  as 
you  will  remember,  cites  the  question, 
“Is  the  holy  man  holy  because  he  is 
loved  of  the  gods?  or  is  he  loved  of  the 
gods  because  he  is  holy?”  That  is 
practically  our  question,  too,  when  stat¬ 
ed  in  modem  terms.  Is  there  any 
“right”  and  “wrong”  outside  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  human  life  here  below  or 
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not?  Now,  when  you  speak  as  you  do 
of  “progress  towards  a  far-off  goal,” 
you  show  your  instinctive  conclusion 
that  religion  and  morality  have  their 
foundation  and  sanction  out  of  this 
world;  you  show  your  conviction  that 
the  essence  of  the  matter  does  not  lie 
In  the  fact  that  God  approves  a  good 
man’s  conduct  because  it  is  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  this  life,  but  in  the 
fact  that  a  good  man  is  good  because 
he  is  approved  of  God— f.  e.,  by  su¬ 
preme,  absoiute  goodness  beyond  any 
that  we  know  here.  And  your  instinct 
is  right— from  your  point  of  view.  For 
if  the  raison  d’itre  of  our  religion  and 
morality,  of  right  thinking  and  right 
doing,  be  indeed  outside  this  world,  if 
it  belongs  to  the  fundamental  and  eter¬ 
nal  nature  of  things— in  other  words,  to 
the  character  of  the  governing  Power 
of  the  universe— then  we  must  expect 
to  see  a  purpose  and  progress  towards 
a  goal  beyond  this  mortal  scene  in  the 
evolution  of  human  affairs. 

r.  Exactly!  That  is  Just  what  I 
wished  to  urge.  And  that  is  why  I 
claim  that  we  “rejoice,  yea,  and  will  re¬ 
joice”  in  the  opening  of  a  new  century 
for  our  old  planet 

X  But  softly!  you  go  too  fast  for  me. 
How  if  our  religion  and  morality,  our 
“right”  and  “wrong,”  be  terms  totally 
meaningless,  apart  from  the  exigencies 
of  human  life  as  we  know  it?  How  if 
the  character  of  the  “governing  Power” 
seem  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
to  them?  Cast  your  comprehensive 
glance  back  to  a  time  later  than  it 
looked  back  to  when  we  began  this  con¬ 
versation— to  a  time  long  after  “the 
planet  had  cooled  into  a  coherent 
shape—” 

7.  Why  should  you  laugh  at  me? 

X  I  don’t;  but  try  and  picture  to 
yourself  the  time  when  “dragons  of  the 
prime  .  .  .  tare  each  other  in  their 
slime.”  That  epoch  was  a  product  of 
the  energy,  the  directing  will  of  the 
governing  Power;  was  it  not? 


r.  We  must  suppose  so,  of  course. 

X.  But  what  room  was  there  for  our 
“right”  and  “wrong”  in  such  a  world? 
or,  consequently,  in  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  governing  Power  that  or¬ 
dained  it? 

7.  I  think— so  far  as  I  can  think  at 
all  at  this  dizzy  height— that  the  human 
mind  must  needs  be  hopelessly  at  fault 
in  endeavor  to  frame  definitions  of 
God’s  essential  nature,  and  its  possible 
manifestations,  in  terms  of  our  thought. 
You  insist  on  looking  back  through  un¬ 
told  aeons  of  time,  and  say,  “Where  was 
the  character  of  your  governing  Power 
thenf"  much  as  people  cast  up  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  a  man’s  youth  against  him  in  his 
maturity.  It  is  absurd.  How  can  tee 
pronounce  upon  primaeval  phenomena 
and  the  supreme  Power’s  relation  to 
them?  upon  the  nature  and  character 
of  Him  who  is  the  reality  behind  all 
phenomena,  while  we  are  cognizant 
only  of  the  phenomena?  of  Him  with 
whom  “it  is  always  Note"  while  we  are 
unable  to  think  except  in  the  terms  of 
time? 

X  You  state  your  case  forcibly.  But 
do  you  not  see  that  in  urging  all  this 
you  must  give  up  your  claim  for  a  su¬ 
pernatural,  extra-mundane  basis  for 
morality?  You  cry,  “0  altitudol  His 
ways  are  past  finding  out;  but  they  are 
clearly  not  our  ways;  He  has  nothing 
Himself  to  do  with  our  Right  and 
Wrong;  they  do  not  pertain  to  His 
character.”  And  note  that  we  need  not 
go  back  through  untold  seons  to  discern 
this  dreary  truth— if  it  be  a  truth.  So 
far  as  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  character  of  the  governing  Pow¬ 
er,  by  observing  the  course  of  this 
world  at  the  present  moment  “apart 
from  the  disturbing  factor  of  the  hu¬ 
man  will  and  affections,'’  it  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  that  character  is,  not  in¬ 
deed  immoral,  but  non-moral,  according 
to  our  reckonings.  Huxley’s  well-known 
phrase  “the  cosmic  process”  indicates 
in  convenient  form  the  impression  made 
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upon  competent  observers,  be  they  ten¬ 
der-hearted  or  stoutly  indifferent,  anx¬ 
ious  or  content.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  claim  “progress  in  religion  or 
morals”  you  would,  I  apprehend,  base 
your  claim  first  of  all  upon  the  im¬ 
provement  in  men’s  conceptions  of  God, 
of  His  character,  and  of  the  kind  of 
worship  and  service  acceptable  to 
Him? 

r.  Yes.  And  I  suppose  you  will  not 
disallow  that  Surely  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  writ  large  in  history.  It  is  that 
our  beliefs  about  God  have  grown  no¬ 
bler  and  tenderer  In  course  even  of  the 
Christian  ages;  while  as  to  comparison 
with  the  heathen,  why,  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  old  heathen  conceptions  of 
Divine  character  and  Divine  worship, 
as  exemplified  now  by  modern  heathen 
peoples,  to  realize  what  a  momentous 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  matter 
of  religion  for  mankind  at  large. 

X.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  all 
this— though  I  might  remark,  perhaps, 
in  passing  that  I  know  of  no  “nobler 
and  tenderer”  conceptions  of  God’s 
character  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
old  Hebrew  prophets. 

r.  Forecasts— anticipations— 

X.  Be  it  so;  the  important  thing  to 
notice  now  Is  that  it  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  gradual  assimilation  of 
our  idea  of  goodness  in  God  and  our 
idea  of  goodness  in  man  (for  that  is 
what  your  phrase  “nobler  and  tender¬ 
er”  implies),  because  of  this  that  you 
claim  progress  in  religion.  And  yet  in 
the  next  breath  you  are  fain  to  admit 
that  our  ideas  of  goodness  have  no 
locus  standi  beyond  this  world— that  we 
have  no  evidence  that  they  belong  to 
the  fundamental  and  eternal  nature  of 
things,  that  is,  to  the  character  of  the 
Power  that  governs  the  universe.  The 
human  mind  has  doubtless  a  marvel¬ 
lous  power  of  entertaining  together 
very  quarrelsome  inconsistencies;  but  I 
can’t  see  how  it  can  intelligently  and 
with  full  perception  hold  these  two 


without  their  coming  to  mortal  com¬ 
bat. 

7.  I  beg  you  to  note  that  I  have 
never  claimed  progress  In  religion- in 
our  ideas  about  God  and  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Him— except  so  far  as  under 
present  conditions  we  are  capable  of 
apprehending  His  nature  and  charac¬ 
ter;  that  Is  to  say,  so  far  as  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  us.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
Imagine— it  seems  to  me  folly  to  try  to 
imagine — how  He  is  concerned  with 
other  forms  of  life  and  other  manifes¬ 
tations  of  energy  than  ours,  as  I  said 
before. 

X.  But  some  of  these  “other  forms 
of  life  and  other  manifestations  of  en¬ 
ergy”  touch  our  lives  at  every  turn; 
they  embody  the  will  of  the  governing 
Power  towards  ««  in  a  thousand  ways. 
What  are  we  to  think  concerning  them? 
concerning  that  “cosmic  process”  which 
is,  for  this  world,  in  the  nature  of 
things?  How  are  we  to  fit  our  thoughts 
of  It  with  the  “nobler  and  tenderer” 
ideas  of  God’s  nature  and  character 
which  have  been  evolved  in  men’s 
hearts?  The  old  heathen  ideas  about 
the  Divine  Power  were  much  more  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  cosmic  process  than 
those  which  you  applaud,  and  in  which 
you  find  such  encouraging  progress. 
“God’s  pleasure”  was  not  with  the 
heathen  His  “good  pleasure”— it  was 
quite  ae  often  evil.  The  only  charac¬ 
teristic  In  which  your  improved,  pro¬ 
gressive  idea  of  God  touches  the  old  is 
that  of  Irresistible  power;  and  that  is 
the  central  characteristic,  as  we  all 
know  full  well,  of  the  cosmic  process 
too.  But  in  all  other  respects  your  idea 
of  God,  and  consequently  of  religion, 
goes  on  diverging  more  and  more  from 
the  conclusions  which  seem  forced  upon 
us  by  observation  of  the  cosmic  pro¬ 
cess.  Moreover,  it  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  difilcult  to  keep  the  characteristic 
of  irresistible  power  in  your  idea;  for 
if  God  be  almighty,  why  does  He  suffer 
this  process  to  go  on,  which,  it  would 
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seem,  is  essentially  contradictory  of 
His  character  and  purpose,  according 
to  your  improved  conception  of  them? 
In  short  the  gulf  gapes  wider  and 
wider— and  you  rejoice  at  that. 

r.  My  conviction  is  that  we  shall 
know  hereafter  how  the  gulf  is  bridged 
—how  these  Incongruities  are  recon¬ 
ciled. 

X.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  con¬ 
viction— on  having  no  pestilent  demand 
to  meet— 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife. 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 

(By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  many  read¬ 
ers  of  “In  Memoriam”  have  chafed  at 
the  almost  random  touch  allotted  to 
that  great  dilemma— touched  only  to 
leave  it  with  a  “Peace,  come  away”?) 
I  congratulate  you,  I  say— 
y.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
only  in  such  conviction  of  illumination 
hereafter  that  one  can  find  peace  now. 

X.  Doubtless,  if  we  could  all  aban¬ 
don  ourselves  to  the  “leanings  and 
leaps  of  the  heart”  we  should  choose  to 
take  our  stand  on  your  side  of  the  gulf. 
For  it  is  certain  that  that  God,  the  idea 
of  whom  has  been  gradually  evolved  In 
our  thought  (culminating  I  fully  admit 
in  Christian  thought),  that  God  Is  lov¬ 
able,  worthy  of  all  human  reverence; 
while  the  Power,  personal  or  imper¬ 
sonal,  manifest  in  the  cosmic  process, 
is  not  lovable,  nor  worthy  of  reverence 
distinctly  human.  But,  after  all,  the 
question  is  not  what  men’s  hearts  and 
affections  incline  to,  but  what  is  true. 

y.  I  should  say  both  considerations 
enter  into  the  case— or  rather  that  one 
may  aid  in  the  discernment  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  other- as  I  may  try  to 
Indicate  in  my  feeble  way  presently. 

X.  The  question  is.  Will  your  im¬ 
proved  conceptions  of  the  nature,  char¬ 
acter  and  purpose  of  the  Supreme  Pow¬ 
er— upon  which  hang  all  your  religion 
and  morality— will  these  now,  in  popu¬ 


lar  phrase,  hold  water?  Are  they  rea¬ 
sonably  tenable,  together  with  what  we 
know  of  the  order  of  the  universe?  Are 
we  to  reverence  love.  Justice,  self-offeis 
Ing,  etc.,  and  practice  them  ourselves- 
are  we  to  live  with  constant  reference 
to  an  hereafter  of  perfection  in  these 
virtues  and  graces— when  they  are  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  whole  drift  of  “natu¬ 
ral”  life  and  cosmic  energy,  and  when 
(what  is  equally  momentous)  we  seem 
to  be  shut  up  In  the  whirling  cycle  of 
natural  forces,  and  so  shut  off  from  all 
really  noble  progress;  confined,  every 
one  of  us,  too,  each  to  his  little  span  of 
time,  dominated  by  this  same  cosmic 
process? 

y.  How  could  It  be  otherwise  than 
that  the  truth  of  things  is  our  one  con¬ 
cern,  whether  It  be  painful  or  pleasant 
to  us?  But  what  I  meant  Just  now  I 
may,  perhaps,  show  best  by  repeating 
a  phrase  of  yours  which  struck  me  be¬ 
fore.  You  spoke  of  “observing  the 
course  of  the  world”— of  the  cosmic 
process— “apart  from  the  disturbing 
factor  of  the  human  will  and  affec¬ 
tions.”  Is  not  that  “disturbing  factor” 
an  element  in  the  highest  degree 
necessary  to  take  into  our  calculation? 
Is  not  “the  human  will  and  affections,” 
brlefiy,  the  highest  product  of  energy 
—at  once  the  most  complex  and  the  no¬ 
blest  result  of  the  evolution  of  forces— 
of  which  we  have  cognizance  here? 
Must  not  if«  persistent  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements,  its  continuous  developments 
afford.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  character  and  environment, 
the  strongest  presumption  of  the  reality 
of  the  palndum  on  which  alone  they  can 
be  fed?  Or  are  its  passionate  long¬ 
ings,  its  ardent  aspirations,  its  brave 
ventures  only  hanging,  as  it  were,  in 
the  inane?  baseless,  fruitless? 

X.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  presumption 
—but  no  more.  And  there  are  great  ugly 
facts  that  make  against  it. 

y.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  at¬ 
tain  to  more  than  a  presumption  in 
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thinking  of  these  things.  Conviction  us  is  truth— reality— and  in  that  virtue 
belongs  to  another  region— to  the  region  our  idea  of  God  and  our  observation  of 
of  communion  with  the  Father  of  the  cosmic  process  meet.  Now,  forgive 
Spirits,  I  can’t  dare  to  patter  my  poor  my  poor  attempts;  I  can  only  grope 
words  about  that.  But  when  the  pre-  after  my  own  meaning— let  alone  the 
sumptions  of  our  reason  fairly  meet  the  gist  of  the  matter, 
conviction  of  our  heart,  then,  I  think,  X  Oh!  we  are  all  gropers,  and  I  like 
we  may  take  courage  and  face  the  cos-  to  grope  in  good  company.  And  “any- 
mlc  process,  and  the  seemingly  endless  way,  the  world  must  contrive  to  strug- 
whlrl  of  pitiless  “Nature,”  and  hope  gle  on”— nicAf  wahrf  Why,  God  bless 
not  foolishly,  in  the  new  time— ay,  and  me,  the  cosmic  forces  have  run  on  to 
in  what  is  beyond  time.  After  all,  the  half-past  six!  Good-bye,  good-bye,  and 
basis  of  all  religion  and  all  morality  for  a  happy  century  to  you! 

The  Nineteenth  Oentn,,. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  it  is  exactly  suits  him,  and  he  believes 
almost  all  the  literature  of  to-day  is  in  the  past  as  little  as  in  the  future, 
pessimistic  in  tone,  the  mass  of  politl-  The  majority  go  a  step  farther,  and  not 
cal  and  social  speculation  is  decidedly  leading  quite  such  podded  lives.  Ignore 
optimist— at  least,  if  we  take  the  word  the  past  altogether,  and  people  the  fu- 
in  its  modem  meaning,  for  it  has  suf-  ture  with  bright  though  rather  nebu- 
fered  within  the  last  half-century  a  lous  Imaginings.  Religion,  they  fancy, 
curious  and  highly  suggestive  change,  will  very  soon  be  stripped  of  dogma. 
Fifty  years  ago  an  optimist  was  a  man  and  therefore  lose  all  its  gloom,  and 
who,  looking  upon  the  things  immedi-  therefore  be  universal.  War  will  die 
ately  around  him,  held  them  to  be  good,  out,  the  nations  discovering  some  tri- 
while  to-day  the  optimist  is  the  man  bunal  without  tipstaffs  which  they  can 
who  habitually  expects  good  things  in  trust  to  adjust  all  their  differences 
the  future.  Something  of  hope  which  without  coercion.  Science  will  kill  epi- 
yet  is  not  strictly  hope  has  forced  itself  demies  and  to  a  great  extent  rid  us  all 
Into  the  word.  In  Its  new  sense  the  of  pain,  even  toothache  disappearing 
majority,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  before  some  wonderful  cocaine.  Edu- 
are  now  optimists.  The  laudator  tern-  cation  will  make  us  all  bright,  will 
poris  acti,  once  the  bugbear  of  the  “mollify  manners  and  not  suffer  them 
thoughtful,  has  almost  disappeared.  The  to  be  fierce,”  will  abolish  drinking,  and 
.man  who  used  to  play  that  part,  let  us  will  make  mankind  so  unselfish  that 
say  the  old  Tory  squire  with  a  good  in-  poverty  in  its  more  painful  forms  will 
come  and  a  long  pedigree,  is  now  a  become  like  religious  persecution,  an 
contented  being  who,  except  when  dis-  evil,  but  rather  shadowy,  memory  of 
cussing  family  pretensions,  looks  back-  the  past  which  quite  amazes  London 
ward  very  little,  and  is  only  doubtful  when  It  re-appears  in  China.  There 
about  the  future  because  be  is  not  quite  are  countless  people  who  really  and 
sure  whether  he  will  continue  to  feel  sincerely  believe  these  things,  just  as 
so  entirely  comfortable.  The  world  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine  does,  who  in  a  recent 
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lecture  in  the  island  which  he  has 
made  his  intellectual  fief,  repeated 
them  all  and  many  more,  one  being 
that  all  race  prejudices  will  die  because 
they  will  be  “confessions  of  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  life.”  We  are  unable,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  to  place  on  Mr.  Hall  Caine  as 
a  novelist  the  value  which  he  places  on 
himself,  and  which  his  multitudinous 
readers  place  on  him,  holding,  doubt¬ 
less  from  prejudice,  that  his  popular¬ 
ity,  like  that  of  Marie  Corelli,  is  one 
more  proof  of  the  defective  literary 
judgment  of  the  crowd;  but  we  do  not 
question  bis  sincerity,  and  in  this  lec¬ 
ture  he  certainly  gave  voice  to  the  neb¬ 
ulous  belief  of  innumerable  men,  one 
which  inspires  most  journals,  and  in 
one  shape  or  another  serves  as  mental 
food  for  whole  divisions  of  the  vast 
army  of  philanthropists.  He  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  so  pleasant  a  creed,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  be  is  able  to  fix  his  period 
with  greater  accuracy  than  any  inter¬ 
preter  of  Daniel,  and,  so  to  si)eak, 
knoim  that  it  will  begin  with  the  new 
century  which  ds  now  but  a  few  days 
off;  but  we  should  like  to  know,  as  a 
purely  intellectual  relief,  on  what  that 
creed  is  based. 

To  us  it  seems  based,  not  upon  hope, 
for  hope  is  rarely  quite  so  confident  or 
so  detailed;  and  not  upon  confidence  in 
God,  for  the  submissive  believer  recog¬ 
nizes  the  possibdlity  of  discipline;  but 
upon  a  rather  rash  induction  from  in¬ 
sufficient  premises.  Because  the  ex¬ 
piring  century  has  brought  some  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  Western  world— benefits  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rather  striking  in¬ 
crease  of  envy,  greed  and  international 
malignity— therefore,  the  next  one  is 
to  be  replete  with  benefits  to  all  hu¬ 
manity.  Why?  It  may  be  so,  no  doubt; 
but  on  what  ground  do  we  assume  that 
it  will  be  so?  Because,  we  shall  be 
told,  we  are  progressive,  and  being 
progressive  must  advance.  Why 
should  we  not  recede,  being  later  in  the 
ages  and  perhaps  a  little  tired?  There 
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have  been,  as  Mr.  Caine  will  acknowl¬ 
edge,  periods  of  stagnation,  and  why 
should  the  next  century  not  be  one  of 
them?  We  should  say,  if  we  ventured 
in  the  presence  of  a  prophet  to  have  an 
opinion,  that  there  are  many  signs  of 
exhaustion  visible  in  the  West,  that 
poetry  is  nearly  silent  and  literature 
decaying,  that  criticism  is  taking  the 
place  of  production,  and  that  the  crop 
of  great  men  without  whose  leadership 
there  is  no  march  shows  symptoms  of 
dying  out.  Exhaustion  seems  to  us  the 
note  of  the  end  of  the  century,  and  why 
should  we  assume  that  rejuvenation 
will  be  rapid?  It  is  at  present  the 
young,  not  the  old,  who  are  so  deca¬ 
dent.  Or,  granting  that  under  the  laws 
of  the  universe  progress  must  be, 
though  with  the  history  of  Asia  before 
us  that  seems  a  rash  assumption,  why 
should  the  progress  be  towards  happi¬ 
ness  for  the  mass?  Because,  says  Mr. 
Caine,  there  are  mighty  forces  at  work. 
Granted  as  a  truth  which  has  always 
been  true— in  the  tenth  century,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  the  misery  of  the  masses 
of  Europe  reached  a  sort  of  climax— 
but  why  should  those  mighty  forces  be 
about  to  generate  happiness?  W’hy 
not  misery?  Some  of  the  omens  are 
not  exactly  favorable.  There  is  the 
enormous  increase  of  population  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
finding  enough  of  the  material  of  hap¬ 
piness  to  go  round.  Multiplication 
without  end  has  not  made  China  happy, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  so  vexes  us  all  will  be  easier 
when  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  feed 
fifty  millions.  There  is  the  increase  of 
doubt,  which  at  least  diminisfiies  the 
serenity  of  all  who  think  and  all  who 
were  accustomed  to  believe  what  they 
were  told.  There  is  the  vast  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  reliance  on  military  force, 
and  the  tendency  to  use  that  force,  as 
we  see  in  China,  simply  to  slay  infe¬ 
riors.  There  is  the  danger,  clearly  vis¬ 
ible  in  Japan,  that  Asia  may  learn 
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enough  of  the  manufacturing  methods 
of  Europe  to  beat  her  at  her  own  game 
and  practically  terminate  the  profit 
alike  of  associated  toil  and  of  transma¬ 
rine  commerce.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  Mr.  Caine  to  think  of  what  Europe 
would  be  like  if  Asia  undersold  all 
her  manufactures,  her  iron  and  her 
coal?  That  revolution  is  perfectly  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  immediate  future,  and  if  it 
occurred,  Europe  during  the  long  strug¬ 
gle  which  must  precede  readjustment 
would  be  a  hell  on  earth.  Science,  we 
are  told,  is  to  save  us;  but  suppose  sci¬ 
ence  grows  inhuman,  as  other  creeds 
have  by  moments  done,  and  calmly  pro¬ 
claims  its  belief  that  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  part  of  the  natural  order, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  destruction  of 
the  less  fit  is  to  be  encouraged.  It  is 
at  least  not  certain  that  the  better  dlvl- 
elon  of  property  to  which  we  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Caine  to  look  forward, 
though  he  is  only  clear  as  regards  prop¬ 
erty  in  land,  may  not  be  accomplished 
by  violence,  by  a  real  “rising”  in  the 
old  sense  of  millions  who,  hungering 
for  more  comfort  and  seeing  it  before 
them,  may  decide  to  take  it  by  a 
snatch.  The  common  assumption  is 
that  even  if  the  “ugly  rush”  occurred 
It  would  be  over  in  a  moment,  the  rush 
being  Irresistible;  but  that  belief  is 
only  possible  to  those  who  misread  his¬ 
tory.  The  “Haves”  would  buy  all  the 
science  there  is  and  all  the  means  of 
destruction,  dynamite  included,  and 
myriads  of  soldiers  besides;  the  strug¬ 
gle  would  be  desperate;  and  it  might 
end  in  a  tyranny  suc'h  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  People  would  be  too  good, 
thinks  Mr.  Caine,  to  permit  such  a  re¬ 
sult.  Would  they?  The  mass  of  the 
well-to-do  are  not  so  much  better  than 
Martin  Luther,  and  will  not  be,  and 
when  in  his  time  that  very  “ugly  rush” 
occurred  upon  ample  provocation,  he 
advised  the  Princes  and  Knights  to  put 
It  down  by  massacre— which  they  did, 
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thereby  stopping  the  progress  of  Ger¬ 
many  towards  freedom  for  at  least  a 
century. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  of  these 
mighty  miseries  will  occur;  most  prob¬ 
ably  they  will  not,  the  great  changes 
going  on  quietly  and  almost  impercep¬ 
tibly;  but  they  may,  a  cataclysm  being 
at  least  as  possible  as  an  apotheosis. 
The  pious  will  say  they  trust  in  God, 
and  they  are  right;  but  we  do  not  know 
the  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  and  do 
know  that  it  is  consistent  with  long 
cycles  of  suffering  for  white  mankind. 
It  was  after  Christianity  had  prevailed 
that  the  countries  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  the  only  civilized  countries,  en¬ 
dured  for  centuries  the  recurrent  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  barbarian  invasion.  It  was 
not  a  barbarian  State  which  was  near¬ 
ly  wiped  out  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
Providence  has  allowed  to  the  Turks  a 
purely  destructive  career  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  not  compensated  as  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  Rome  were,  by  any  reinvlg- 
oration  of  the  conquered  populations. 
There  are  times  when  man  has  only  to 
submit,  and  none  of  us  know  the  law 
by  which  those  times  are  fixed.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  Is  danger  in  re¬ 
garding  progress  towards  general  hap¬ 
piness  as  a  kind  of  fate,  danger  to  our 
caution,  danger  to  our  energy,  danger, 
above  all,  to  our  perception  of  the 
necessity  for  reverent  appeal  to  higher 
powers  than  our  own.  Cheerfulness  is 
a  good  thing— and  some  trace  of  opti¬ 
mism  in  Its  new  sense,  is  essential  to  en¬ 
terprise— but  man  when  unduly  exult¬ 
ant  to  our  mind  resembles  too  closely 
man  when  he  is  drunk.  There  is  too 
much  in  the  temper  of  the  day  of  what 
St  John  probably  meant  when  he  con¬ 
demned  the  “pride  of  life,”  and  It  is 
kept  up  and  fed  by  this  constant  reit¬ 
eration  of  the  dogma  that  we  are  all 
always  advancing  towards  a  happier 
condition. 
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THE  SUFFERING  GOD. 

A  Study  in  St.  Paul. 


In  endeavoring  to  approach  St. 
Paul’s  writings  from  a  philosophic 
standpoint,  or  to  find  in  them  philo¬ 
sophic  teaching,  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  before  all  things  n 
practical  man.  It  was  not  a  system 
of  thought,  but  a  system  of  life,  that 
he  aimed  at  placing  before  his  con¬ 
verts.  Consequently  the  rounded  com¬ 
pleteness,  the  logical  symmetry,  the 
impartial  aloofness  of  mere  abstract 
thought  are  conspicuously  absent 
from  his  teaching,  which  is  through¬ 
out  characterized  by  the  capacity  for 
development,  the  abundant  and  many- 
sided  possibilities  of  a  full  and  fervent 
life. 

At  the  same  time,  St.  Paul’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  deep  subjects  which  he 
handles  is  such  as  to  render  very  pos¬ 
sible  the  construction  from  it  of  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  present  paper  has,  however, 
no  such  ambitious  aim.  Its  object  <s 
only  to  bring  into  relief  one  point  in 
his  teaching  (in  view  of  the  present 
position  of  religious  and  philosophic 
thought,  a  most  important  point),  viz., 
his  insistence  on  the  inclusion  of  hu¬ 
man  in  Divine  Experience.  'To  follow 
out  even  this  In  any  degree  of  com¬ 
pleteness  would  be  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  single  essay  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  subject  will  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  narrowed  by  regarding  It  under 
one  aspect  only,  the  aspect  of  Suffer¬ 
ing.  Hence  the  title  adopted,  “The 
Suffering  God.” 

Such  a  conception  lies  open  to  the 
accusation  of  anthropomorphism.  It 
can  find  no  place  in  the  philosophy. 


either  ancient  or  modern,  which  con¬ 
templates  the  Divine  as  an  unap¬ 
proachable  and  unknowable  abstrac¬ 
tion;  or  refuses  to  the  finite  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  union  with  the  Infinite,  save 
at  the  price  of  merging  in  the  vast 
Ocean  of  Being  as  a  river  merges  and 
loses  itself  in  the  sea.  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  by  no  means  always  free 
from  tendencies  of  this  kind,  but  they 
find  no  support  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  He  does  not  speak,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  do  some  of  the  mystics,  as 
though  self-renunciation  and  surren¬ 
der  issued  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  Nir¬ 
vana,  in  which  all  feeling  is  lost,  and 
all  sense  of  individuality  over 
whelmed.  Neither  does  he— after  the 
fashion  of  thought  which  has  found 
many  adherents  in  our  own  day— treat 
pain  as  an  illusion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appears  often  to  emphasize  suffer¬ 
ing  l)oth  of  his  own  and  others;*  yet 
faces  it  without  shrinking— even  with 
welcome — and  fully  recognizes  its  uni¬ 
versality.  For,  according  to  him. 
Power  comes  through  suffering,*  not 
that  of  sympathy  merely,  but  the  pow¬ 
er  of  knowledge  and  of  capacity  for 
action.  In  our  daily  life  we  constantly 
ratify  this  Judgment  of  the  apostle. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  we  feel  to  be  incomplete.  The 
depth  of  their  nature  has  not  been 
sounded,  nor  its  full  strength  attained. 
They  may  be  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  they  or  we  have  ever  dreamed, 
but  they  have  not  been  put  to  the  test, 
and  It  is  not  possible  to  rely  on  them 
in  our  dark  hours  of  trial  and  tempta¬ 
tion,  as  we  do  on  those  who,  other 


'  Rom.  vll.  24.  I.  Cor.  xv.  31.  Phil.  111.  8.  II.  •  Rom.  vlll.  18-28.  II.  Cor.  xll.  8-11.  II.  Cor. 
Cor.  Iv.  8-11.  II.  Thess.  1.  4.  II.  Tim.  11.  8.  Iv.  7-12. 
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tbiugs  being  equal,  have  the  deepened 
insight,  the  resourceful  sympathy,  the 
practical  power  which  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  suffering  alone  brings. 

We  need  not  therefore  shrink  from 
recognizing  in  the  Divine  a  capacity 
for  suffering,  since,  without  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  God  would  be  subject  to  a 
limitation  which  man  transcends.  In 
a  very  real  sense  the  creature  would 
have  sounded  depths  unknown  to  the 
Creator. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  points  at 
which  idealistic  philosophy  meets  and 
strengthens  Christianity,  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  human  in  Divine  Experience 
(and  human  experience  is  inseparable 
from  suffering)  is  a  direct  corollary 
from  that  positive  view  of  the  Infinite 
which  is  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely 
winning  its  way  against  the  series  of 
negations  by  means  of  which  Mr. 
Silencer  and  many  philosophers  before 
him  have  attempted  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  Boundless  and  Un¬ 
conditioned.  Modern  idealism  is  re¬ 
placing  the  infinite  night  at  which 
Hegel  directed  so  drastic  a  sarcasm  by 
the  infinite  day  in  which  even  the 
Shadows  of  the  Finite  have  their 
place  and  function. 

Physical  science  reinforces  on  this 
point  the  verdict  of  Idealistic  Philoso¬ 
phy.  A  being  incapable  of  suffering 
would  be  something  less,  not  more, 
than  man.  It  is  the  high,  not  the  low, 
organizations  which  have  most  ca¬ 
pacity  for  pain  and  though  it  would 
be  unwise  to  press  too  far  a  mereiy  bi- 
ologicai  anaiogy,  yet  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  so  far  as  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  extend,  mental  and  spiritual 
powers  advance  pari  passu  with  the 
capacity  for— in  the  case  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  powers,  we  may,  indeed,  say,  with 
the  experience  of— suffering.  It  would 
indeed  be  the  extreme  of  presumptu¬ 
ous  absurdity  to  make  assertions  as 
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to  what  may  be  the  possibilities  of 
Divine  experience  divorced  from  hu¬ 
man  limitations.  Nor,  if  we  accept  St. 
Paul’s  theology  that  “Christ  is  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  Invisible  God,’”  is  there  any 
need  that  we  should  assign  to  our¬ 
selves  so  hopeless  a  task,  ....  for  in 
this  Revelation  we  have  the  Divine  as 
It  appears  under  human  limitations, 
as  alone,  therefore,  we  can  know  It. 

The  ardent  and  great-hearted  apos¬ 
tle,  who  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
realized,  as  few  if  any  have  realized 
since,  the  irresistible  attraction  of  a 
Gospel  of  Communion  of  Suffering  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Man.  This  is  what 
such  expressions  as  “to  be  partakers 
of  Christ’s  Sufferings,’’’  “the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  His  Sufferings,”  frequent 
throughout  St,  Paul’s  epistles,  really 
mean.  Their  true  significance  has 
been  very  simply,  but  very  strikingly 
and  originally,  brought  out  in  a  little 
book,  w'hich  must  be  familiar  to  most 
readers  of  this  essay,  Hinton’s  “Mys¬ 
tery  of  Pain,”  the  following  short  quo¬ 
tation  from  which  strikes  a  specially 
relevant  note.  After  pointing  out  that 
pain  not  only  ceases  to  be  pain  when 
voluntarily  endured  for  the  sake  of 
love,  but  is  swallowed  up  in  Joy,  Hin¬ 
ton  continues: 

“Our  natural  feeling  prompts  us  to 
exclude  all  painful  things;  to  found  a 
bliss  upon  their  absence.  But  is  not 
this  an  utter  error,  and  were  not  its 
achievement  fatal?  Surely  a  truer 
knowledge  lays  its  fullest  and  Intens- 
est  grasp  upon  the  painful  elements  of 
life,  and  holds  them  as  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  conditions  of  its  joy.”*  These 
words  are  an  epitome  of  St.  Paul’s 
philosophy  of  suffering.  He,  too, 
seizes  upon  the  “painful  elements  cf 
life  as  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
its  joy,”  life  in  his  view  being  the  life 
hidden  with  Christ  in  God;  pain,  the 

*  Hinton’s  Mystery  of  Pain,  p.  38. 
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fellowship  of  His  sufferings;  joy,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  power  and  fulness  or 
His  resurrection,  in  the  attainment  of 
perfected  union  with  Him  and 
through  Him  with  God.  That  such  a 
union  should  be  attained  by  means  of 
a  communion  of  suffering  between 
God  and  man  emphasizes  the  truth, 
which  Hinton  has  put  in  strong,  but 
not  too  strong,  words,  that  “If  God 
would  show  us  Himself  He  must  show 
us  Himself  as  a  Sufferer,  as  taking 
what  we  call  pain  and  loss.  These 
are  His  portion.  From  eternity  He 
chose  them.  The  life  Christ  shows  us 

is  the  eternal  life . Seeking  for 

happiness,  craving  for  good,  we  grasp 
at  pleasure  and  turn  away  from  pain. 
God  must  teach  us  better,  and  to  do 
so  He  shows  us  the  root  and  basis  of 
His  own  [happiness].  Stripping  off 
His  infinitude,  and  taking  infirm¬ 
ity  like  ours.  He  bids  us  look  and 
see! 

The  only  happiness  He  has  or  can  be¬ 
stow  bears  martyrdom  within  it.  If 
He  does  not  suffer,  it  is  only  that  His 
life  is  perfect;  His  love  has  no  hin¬ 
drance,  no  shortcoming,  and  can  turn 
all  sacrifice  to  joy.  He  stands  our 
great  example,  not  exempting  Himself 
from  toils  and  sacrifices  which  He 
lays  on  us,  binding  heavy  burdens  and 
grievous  to  be  borne  upon  men’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  Himself  not  touching  one;  but 
with  so  large  a  heart  accepting  them, 
that  they  are  transfigured  into  the  very 
brightness  of  His  glory,  and  our  dim 
eyes  cannot  discern  them  save  as  they 
are  shown  us  with  the  brightness 
veiled,  the  glory  banished,  the  love  it¬ 
self  subdued  to  a  less  burning  fiame. 
Revealed  therein  in  strong  crying  and 
tears  that  recall  our  own  experience  to 
ourselves,  He  makes  us  know  with 
which  part  of  it  to  link  His  Name.  It  is 
sacrifice  that  binds  us  to  God  and  makes 
us  most  like  Him;  sacrifice  that  to  ns 


is  sorro’w,  wanting  life  and  love;  but 
to  Him,  supreme  in  both,  is  joy.’’* 

This  conception  of  God  has  a  deeper, 
truer  ring  than  that  with  which  some 
of  us  are  familiar;  “there  is  but  one 
living  and  true  God,  everlasting,  with¬ 
out  body,  parts  or  passions,”  a  defini¬ 
tion  reminding  one  somewhat  too 
closely  of  that  of  Aristotle.  “Now  the 
Being  of  Whom  we  speak  has  neither 
magnitude  nor  parts,  but  is  indivisi¬ 
ble;  nor  has  It  passions  or  possibility 
of  change.”*  Such  a  definition,  need 
ful  though  it  may  have  been  when 
framed,  leads  us  perilously  near  to  the 
Eternal  Inane,  and  is  at  variance  (un 
less  the  meaning  be  carefully 
guarded,)  with  that  all-inclusiveness 
of  the  Infinite  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  best  established  posi¬ 
tions  of  modern  Idealism.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  possible  now  to  fall  into  such 
grossly  anthropomorphic  errors  as  Ar 
tide  1  and  Aristotle’s  definition  were 
intended  to  guard  against.  No  edu 
cated  Christian  or  Tbeist  would 
ascribe  to  the  Infinite  God  a  body  and 
parts.  Many,  probably  most,  would 
recoil  from  the  idea  that  He  is  impa«- 
sive.  The  multitudinous  devotional 
works  of  ail  schools  of  religious 
thought,  which  distinctly  appeal  to  the 
love,  sympathy,  compassion  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Fatherhood  fully  bear  out  this  as¬ 
sertion.  It  is  easy  in  the  abstract  to 
condemn  such  appeals  as  anthropo 
morphlc.  They  are  inseparable  from 
all  practical  religion.  Carried  to  an 
excess,  anthropomorphism  is  fatal  to 
any  high  ideal  of  God.  Rightly  di¬ 
rected  and  wisely  restrained,  it  has  an 
important  part  to  play;  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  which  centuries  of  specula¬ 
tive  thought  have  made  clear,  it  is 
that  man  cannot  get  outside  his  own 
experience.  If,  therefore,  true  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  demands  that  be  should 


*  Mystery  of  Pain,  pp.  41,  42. 


*  Metaphysics,  Book  XII. 
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do  this,  no  such  knowledge  is  possible. 
But  if  despite  his  limitations  it  yet 
can  be  attained,  then  it  must  be  that 
through  his  actual  human  experience 
be  is  in  touch  with  the  Divine,  and  by 
the  means  which  that  experience  dic¬ 
tates,  he  can  hold  communion  with 
God. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
pre-eminently,  perhaps,  of  Pauline 
Christianity.  Partially  and  fragmen- 
tarily  it  has  been  the  teaching  of  other 
great  religions,  but  in  Christianity  not 
only  is  the  meaning  of  such  commu¬ 
nion  immeasurably  purified  and 
heightened,  but  it  has  also  a  sure  ba¬ 
sis  given  to  it.  The  basis  is  not  an 
anthropomorphic  God,  but  a  theomor- 
phic  humanity.  It  needs,  perhaps, 
some  refiection  really  to  gauge  the  dif 
ference  between  these  two  concep¬ 
tions,  which  in  fact  are  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  the  effort  Nothing  so  clears 
away  the  mists  of  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  to  all  thinking  minds 
gather  at  times  round  our  Christian 
faith,  as  a  patient,  persistent,  inteili 
gent  consideration  of  its  deepest  and 
most  central  truths.  There  is  none 
more  fundamental  than  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  man  to  God,  and  no  greater 
help  to  an  appreciation  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  than  to  trace  St.  Paul’s  develop¬ 
ment  of  it  from  bis  recognition  of  the 
truth  which  Gentile  thought  bad  al¬ 
ready  grasped,  that  we  are  the  “off¬ 
spring”  of  God'  to  that  mysterious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “consummation  of  all 
things,”  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
when  “All  things  have  been  subjected 
unto  Him  (the  Son)  then  shall  the  Son 
also  Himself  be  subjected  to  Him  that 
did  subject  all  things  unto  Him  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all.”*  “The  Son” 
here  is  Christ,  but  Christ  as  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Humanity,  the  goal  of 

?  Acts  xvit.  28,  29. 

•  I.  Cor.  XT.  28. 

*  Rom.  T.  It,  14;  vi.  21.  Eph.  ii.  1. 


whose  long  discipline  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  therefore,  in  very  deed,  to  be 
“filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God,” 
according  to  Origen’s  beautiful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  passage,  to  see  the 
Father  no  longer  in  the  Son,  but  as 
the  Son  sees  Him,  face  to  face.  To  this 
height  man  is  to  attain,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  by  means  of  fellowship  with  the 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  his  very  capacity 
for  such  fellowship  being  proof  that 
he  is  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

So  far,  1  think  St  Paul  leads  us; 
but  it  will  occur  to  all  that  no  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  of  a  problem  even 
more  fundamental  than  that  of  paiu, 
and  which  most  assuredly  St.  Paul  did 
not  ignore,  the  problem  of  evil.  So 
vast  a  subject  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  paper,  but  one  remark 
may  be  ventured  on;  St.  Paul  does  not 
fall  into  the  mistake  so  frequently 
made  of  treating  these  two  problems 
as  identical,  thus  avoiding  much  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  confusion.  That 
there  is  a  close  connection  between 
them  is  undoubted,  but  a  connection 
however  close,  is  not  identity,  and 
nothing  more  strongly  emphasizes  the 
separateness  of  suffering  and  evil  than 
the  different  “ends”  to  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  St  Paul  they  tend.  The  “end” 
of  moral  evil,  of  “sin,”  he  says,  is 
death,*  the  “end”  of  fellowship  with 
the  Sufferings  of  Christ  is  an  “eternal 
and  exceeding  weight  of  glory,”**  the 
complete  “adoption”  of  Sons,  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  life  and  power  which  the  per¬ 
fected  Divine  Manhood  implies.  There¬ 
fore,  though  St.  Paul  never  seems  to 
contemplate  suffering  as  a  thing  to  be 
desired  in  itself  apart  from  its  “end,” 
having  regard  to  the  end  be  welcomes 
it**  whereas,  despite  that  many-sided 
sympathy  with  life  which  enabled  him 
to  be  “all  things  to  all  men,”  be  never 
on  Recount  of  the  greater  fulness  of 
II.  Cor.  It.  IS.  Phil.  U.  5-12.  Phil.  iU.  10-12, 
21.  II.  Tim.  il.  to,  11, 12. 

n  Eph.  ill.  IS.  Oal.  Vi.  14.  Phil.  iU.  8.  II. 
Cor.  xii.  10. 
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experience  it  might  bring,  accords  any 
toierance  to  evil. 

A  perversion  or  misunderstanding  of 
St.  Paul’s  attitude  with  regard  to  Suf¬ 
fering  has  caused  much  unnecessa’-y 
alienation  from  Christian  teaching. 
The  end  of  fellowship  with  the  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  an  end  which,  as  con¬ 
templated  by  St.  Paul  lifts  us  alto 
gether  out  of  our  finite  limitations,  has 
been  regarded  as  narrowly  selfish,  the 
salvation  in  the  most  restricted  sense 
of  that  term  of  individual  “souls,”  and 
that  not  from  death,  which  according 
to  all  analogy  implies  absence  of  feel 
iug,  but  from  the  pain  of  punishment. 

Much  of  the  difiSculty  which  has 
gathered  round  our  belief  in,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of,  the  eternal  Judgments 
of  God  is  caused  by  this  confusion  be¬ 
tween  the  very  opposite  conceptions  of 
pain  and  death.  To  be  in  pain  may, 
under  certain  spiritual,  as  under  cer¬ 
tain  physical,  conditions,  be  the  very 
best  of  signs,  as  is  most  strikingly  ex 
eniplified  in  Browning’s  fine  poem, 
“Easter  Day.”  There  the  awful  doom 
which  falls  on  him  whom  the  final 
.Judgment  finds  hesitating  between 
the  world  and  God,  is  to  possess  the 
world  in  its  entirety  without  toll,  or 
difficulty  or  danger,  but  also  without 
the  possibility  of  passing  beyond  its 
shows  to  the  reality  which  he  has 
scorned.  The  doom  in  fact  is  spiritual 
death,  and  the  one  hope  of  the  man 
on  whom  it  has  been  pronounced  that 
his  dread  vision  was  no  more  than  a 
vision,  is  that  he  can  yet  “suffer  being 
tempted.” 

.  .  .  And  so  I  live  you  see, 

Go  through  the  world,  try,  prove,  re¬ 
ject. 

Prefer,  still  struggling  to  effect 
My  warfare;  happy  that  I  can 
Be  crossed  and  thwarted  as  a  man— 
Not  left  in  God’s  contempt  apart, 

*•  Easter  Day.  Works  of  Robert  Browning, 
Vol.  V. 


With  ghastly  smooth  life  dead  at 
heart. 

*  *  *  •  «  •  • 

Still  every  now  and  then  my  head 
Raised  glad,  sinks  mournful--uli  grows 
drear. 

Spite  of  the  sunshine,  while  I  fear 
And  think,  “How  dreadful  to  be 
grudged 

No  ease  henceforth,  as  one  that’s 
Judged, 

Condemned  to  earth  for  ever,  shut 
From  Heaven.”*’ 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  pain  of  punish¬ 
ment  regarded  only  as  such  is  fellow¬ 
ship  in  any  degree  with  the  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ.  It  is  on  a  lower  plane 
altogether.  It  may,  as  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  issue  in  that  “sorrow  of  the  world 
that  worketh  death.”**  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  issue  in  the  sorrow  that 
leads  to  “the  repentance  unto  salva¬ 
tion,”  whose  first  sign  is  a  courageous 
endurance  of  the  pain  conducing  to  it, 
and  from  which  the  road  to  a  “fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  Sufferings  of  Christ”  may 
be  long  and  thorny,  but  is  straight  and 
sure. 

There  is  indeed  a  way  of  looking  at 
the  pain  of  punishment  which  raises  it 
to  that  higher  level  otherwise  unattain¬ 
able,  making  it  redemptive  as  well  as 
correctional.  This  way  is  to  regard 
the  effect  not  on  individuals,  or  on  any 
isolated  portion  of  the  human  race, 
but  on  the  race  as  a  whole.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  all  human  expe¬ 
rience  is  the  working  out  of  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  world,  the  restoration 
and  perfecting  of  man’s  being.”  Into 
that  experience  much  undeniably  pu¬ 
nitive  suffering  enters;  if  by  its  means 
the  human  race  is  gradually  helped  to 
realize  the  true  nature  of  moral  evil 
and  to  repudiate  it  (and  I  think  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  pain  as  a  result  of 
evil  does  have  this  effect),  then  there 
enters  even  into  these  Just  sufferings  of 

**II.  Cop.  vll.  10. 

”  Hinton’s  Mystery  of  Pain,  p.  23. 
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the  guilty  a  redemptive  element.  Their 
casting  away  helps  towards  the  recon¬ 
ciling  of  the  world.  We  need  not  then 
despair  even  for  them,  for  may  there 
not  be  a  receiving  of  them  back  which 
shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead?  De¬ 
spair  lies  only  In  any  thought  which 
cannot  rise  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  individual.  “The  uses  of  pain 
which  concern  the  one  who  suffers 
only,  must  fail  and  be  insufficient; 
they  ought  not  to  be  enough,  for  they 
do  not  embrace  that  which  is  un¬ 
seen.”” 

The  question  whether  St.  Paul’s  the¬ 
ory  of  suffering  allows  the  redemptive 
element  in  pain,  which  from  an  indl 
Tidualistic  standpoint  is  merely  puni¬ 
tive,  may  be  answered  In  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  The  celebrated  passage,  which 
the  history  of  religious  thought  shows 
to  have  been  so  terrible  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many  minds,  about  the  “ves¬ 
sels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction.” 
seems  to  bear  and  be  illumined  by  this 
interpretation,”  as  does  also  St.  Paul’s 
whole  treatment  of  the  rejection  of  his 
nation  from  its  place  and  privileges.” 

“God  did  not  cast  off  His  people 
which  He  foreknew.”  So  says  the 
apostle,  strengthening  himself  to  look 
in  the  face  the  punishment  which  was 
to  fall  upon  his  nation,  a  punishment 
more  terrible  than  he  realized  and 
which  is  not  remitted  yet.  And  has 
not  God  foreknown  mankind?  It  is 
the  fashion  now  to  remind  man  con¬ 
tinually  of  his  littleness  and  insignifi¬ 
cance;  and  indeed  it  is  good  he  should 
remember  that  he  is  not  the  pivot  on 
which  the  universe  turns.  No;  but  the 
universe  includes  him.  Unless  it  is  a 
chaos  after  all,  and  not  a  Cosmos,  he 
must  have  his  own  place  and  use  in  it, 
which  no  other  being  can  fulfil.  If 
we  believe  that  Christ,  the  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God,  is  the  Divine  Ideal 


of  Man,  that  to  which  man  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  attain,  his  function  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  can  hardly  be  unimportant.  His 
sin,  his  agony,  must  have  some  cosmic 
significance,  the  working  out  of  his 
redemption,  a  larger  reach  than  his 
own  restoration  merely. 

A  suggestion  on  this  mysterious  sub¬ 
ject,  founded  chiefly  on  two  passages 
in  St  Paul’s  Epistles  (I  Cor.  iv.  9  and 
Eph.  ill  9”)  has  been  made  by  a  pro¬ 
found  scholar  and  thinker  of  our  day. 
Both  passages  from  different  points  of 
view  regard  the  life-experience  of  men 
as  a  spectacle  taking  place  before  an 
unseen  spiritual  audience,  and  a  rea 
son  for  the  enaction  of  this  age-long 
and  infinitely  varied  drama  is  thus 
suggested  by  Archbishop  Bensou  in 
his  “Communings  of  a  Day.” 

“The  elements  of  this  world’s  life 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  infinitely  are 
they  blended  in  every  conceivable 
variety,  that  it  must  seem  that  ere  the 
world  ends  there  will  not  have  been 
any  possible  combination  of  the  atoms 
of  trial,  privilege,  gift  or  suffering 
with  which  some  one  human  will  shall 
not  have  been  exercised  and  proved 
And  the  sympathies  of  any  spiritual 
worlds,  and  the  doubtings  of  our 
cloudy  world  will  one  day  have  been 
satisfied  that  in  every  conceivable  col¬ 
location  of  circumstances  good  is  good, 
and  evil,  evil;  good  strong  and  evil 
weak.  I’or  the  comparative  strength 
of  good  and  evil  might  surely  be  lu- 
nocently  iuquired  of  by  unfallen  na¬ 
tures  which  desire  to  look  Into  these 
things.  That  the  weakest  good  is  better 
than  the  mightiest  evil  they  never 
could  doubt;  but  when  we  think  how 
iceak  some  goodness  is  which  our 
selves  know  of,  how  faint-hearted, 
how  mentally  thin,  how  ready  for 
compromise;  and  again  how  august  as 
well  as  how  versatile  is  the  superuat- 


<0  Hinton’s  Mystery  of  Pain,  p.  81. 
>"  Rom.  iz.  22. 


Rom.  ix.  19  ’B— and  the  whole  of  xi. 
*•  Compare  Heh.  xi.  1. 
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ural  glory  of  genius  which  marshals 
and  orders  the  opponent  battle,  the 
issue  of  the  contest  as  a  trial  of 
strength  cannot  well  be  self-evident  to 
every  finite  intelligence,  however  pure. 
And  we— we  were  made  a  Theatre, 
wherein  the  world,  angels,  men,  may 
see  life  and  will  work  out  the  prob- 
iem  to  infinite  development.”** 

It  is  a  tremendous  vocation,  yet  one 
whose  reality  is  to  some  extent  im- 
piied  in  the  familiar  fact  that  suffer¬ 
ing  enables  expression  to  be  given 
even  in  apparently  ordinary  natures 
to  latent  possibilities  before  un¬ 
dreamed  of.  Strength  is  shown  where 
we  only  expected  weakness,  the 
heights  of  self-sacrifice  discovered 
where  egotism  seemed  the  rule.  The 
very  etymology  of  the  word  martyr  is 
a  significant  indication  that  suffering 
is  regarded  as  bearing  a  witness  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  forth¬ 
coming.  Thus  even  to  our  fellow  men 
a  revelation  of  unconquerable  good¬ 
ness  and  truth  may  be  made  through 
our  insignificant  lives  transformed  by 
the  experience  of  pain.  Much  more, 
then,  to  the  “pure  Intelligences”  which, 
unencompassed  by  human  infirmity, 
may  be  permitted  to  watch  over  our 
probation.  And  if  we  shrink  from 
the  burden  laid  upon  us— if  we  ask 
why  we,  in  our  finite  weakness,  with 
our  finite  limitations,  should  have  so 
colossal  a  task  imposed  upon  ns— the 
Gospel  of  the  Suffering  God  is  our  an¬ 
swer.  We  are  called  to  it  because  we 
are  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
because  no  lesser  labor,  no  lower  vo¬ 
cation,  is  worthy  of  the  Sous  of  God. 
We  must  suffer  with  Him  that  we 
may  be  also  glorified  together.  We 
must  enter  into  the  Divine  Experience 
and  know  even  as  also  we  are  known. 

I  add  a  quotation  from  a  modem 
philosophical  writer  who  expressly  re¬ 
pudiates  “traditional  Christianity,” 

*’  Communings  of  a  Day,  pp.  27, 28. 


yet  whose  words  exemplify  far  better 
than  any  of  mine  could  do  the  incal¬ 
culable  debt  which  religious  philoso¬ 
phy  owes  to  the  keen  intellect  and 
profound  spiritual  insight  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  of  the  Gentiles  in  boldly  taking  his 
stand  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Suffering 
God,  “to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness.” 

“It  is  this  thought  of  the  Suffering 
God,  who  is  just  our  own  true  Self, 
who  actually  and  in  our  fiesh  bears 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  whose  nat¬ 
ural  body  is  pierced  by  the  capricious 
wounds  that  hateful  fools  infiict  upon 
Him— it  is  this  thought,  I  say,  that 
traditional  Christianity  has  in  its  deep 
symbolism  first  taught  the  world,  but 
that  in  its  fulness  only  an  idealistic  in¬ 
terpretation  can  really  and  rationally 
express.  Were  not  the  Logos  our  own 
fulfilment,  were  He  other  than  our 
own  very  fiesh,  were  He  a  remote  God, 
were  He  not  our  own  selves  In  unity, 
were  He  foreign  to  the  horror  and  to 
the  foolishness  of  our  chaotic  lives,  we 
should  indeed  look  to  Him  in  vain; 
for  then  His  eternal  peace  would  be 
indifference  and  cruelty.  His  perfec¬ 
tion  would  be  our  despair.  His  lofti¬ 
ness  would  be  our  remote  and  dismal 
heiplessness.  But  He  is  ours  and  we 
are  His.  He  is  pierced  and  wounded 
for  us  and  in  us.  Our  defeats  are 
His;  and  yet,  above  time,  triumphant 
in  the  sacred  glory  of  an  insight  that 
looks  before  and  after  through  the 
endless  ages  and  the  innumerable 
worlds.  He  somehow  finds  amidst  all 
these  horrors  of  time  His  peace,  and  so 
ours— ‘My  peace,’  He  says,  ‘I  give  unto 
you.’  ” 

The  close  analogy  of  this  language 
with  the  belief  of  “traditional”  Chris¬ 
tians  is  self-evident;  nor,  since  the  iu- 
fiueuce  of  Hegel  made  itself  so  wide¬ 
ly  and  profoundly  felt,  is  It  by  any 
means  singular  among  the  exponents 
of  idealistic  thought.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  that 


brilliant  psychologint,  Professor 
James,  the  fascinating  author  of  the 
“Will  to  Believe,”  may  remember  how 
he  lays  stress  on  the  thought  of  the 
“Great  Companion,”  the  One  Being  to 
Whom  no  episode  in  our  chequered  ex¬ 
perience  is  strange,  or  estranging. 
Our  own  philosopher  Green,  in  his 
deeply  interesting,  though  unsyste¬ 
matic  treatises,  again  and  again  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  human  experi¬ 
ence  has  no  significance  save  as  or¬ 
ganic  to  the  Divine  Life.  The  writer 
from  whom  I  have  already  quoted. 
Professor  Royce,  in  a  striking  passage 
of  his  “Religious  Aspect  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  relates  how  a  deeply  thoughtful 
and  pious  friend  of  his  own,  on  being 
asked  what  really  constituted  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  strength  and  support  ne 
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found  in  his  religious  belief,  replied, 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  always  un¬ 
derstood.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Professor  Royce  commends  his  own 
religious  philosophy  to  the  attention 
of  his  readers  is  that  he  regards  it  as 
satisfying  this  pathetic  and  profound¬ 
ly  significant  craving  of  the  human 
heart.  Those  of  us  to  whom  Chris¬ 
tianity,  while  indeed,  the  home  of 
deep  symbolism,  is  also  something 
more  and  better,  will  gratefully  wel¬ 
come  these  striking  corroborations  of 
their  own  faith  that  no  religion  which 
does  not  regard  human  experience  as 
a  true  and  necessary  element  in  Di¬ 
vine  Experience  can  hope  to  come  in 
touch  with  the  deepest  spiritual  needs 
of  man. 

Emma  Marie  Caillard. 


TO  DR.  F.  J.  FURNIVALL. 

Dear  Fumivall,  whose  happy  age  is  strong. 

Like  some  red  oak  in  autumn  which  the  storm 
Knits  faster;  may  all  elements  perform 
Their  duty  to  thee;  may  thy  life  be  long. 

Thou  hast  been  friend  and  gossip  of  the  dead. 

Whose  singing  made  our  country  like  a  wood 
Peopled  with  nightingales— a  passionate  brood! 
Whose  pain  and  Joy  the  heart  of  England  fed. 

Chaucer  thou  kneweet;  Shakespeare  owned  thy  care; 
We  know  them  better  for  thy  faithful  love; 

The  men  from  England  over-seas  who  drove 
Their  plough  and  sang,  and  those  who  made  the  air 

Of  rough  Northumbria  sweet  with  tuneful  noise. 

Live  in  thy  labor.  Nor  didst  thou  forget 
That  age  when  Norman,  Celt  and  English  met. 

And  built  Romance!  These  were  thy  friends  and  Joys, 
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And  thou  hast  made  them  ours.  For  this  thou  hast 
The  praise  of  scholars  and  the  thanks  of  all 
Who,  listening,  love  the  tuneful  swell  and.  fall 
Of  England’s  singing  now,  and  in  the  past. 


Take  then  this  shred  of  praising  verse,  and  live 
Happy  by  all  the  gratitude  we  give. 

Stopford  A.  Brooke. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY. 


There  are  some  compensations,  I  am 
beginning  to  think,  in  the  reflection 
that  by  1860  I  was  qualifled,  by  age  at 
least,  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  intellec¬ 
tual  swordplay.  In  that  year  took 
place  the  famous  encounter  at  Oxford 
between  Huxley  and  Samuel  Wllber- 
force.  It  was  one  incident  in  a  re¬ 
markable  outburst  of  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  old  controversy  between 
scientlflc  and  ecclesiastical  champions 
was  passing  into  a  new  phase.  Dar¬ 
win’s  teaching  bad  not  only  provided 
a  fresh  method,  but  suggested  appli¬ 
cations  of  scientlflc  principles  which 
widened  and  deepened  the  signiflcance 
of  the  warfare.  A  “new  reformation,” 
as  Huxley  afterwards  called  it,  was  be¬ 
ginning,  and  the  intellectual  issues  to 
be  decided  were  certainly  not  less  im¬ 
portant  than  those  which  had  present¬ 
ed  themselves  to  Erasmus  and  Luther. 
In  the  struggle  which  followed  Hux¬ 
ley  took  a  leading  part.  He  made 
original  researches;  be  was  the  clearest 
expositor  of  the  new  doctrine  to  the  ex¬ 
oteric  world;  he  helped  to  organize  the 
scientlflc  teaching  which  might  provide 
competent  disciples  or  critics;  and  he 
■bowed  most  clearly  and  vigorously 
the  bearing  of  his  principles  upon  the 
most  important  topics  of  human 
thought.  Whatever  bis  success,  the 
strongest  antagonist  could  not  deny  to 


him  the  praise  due  to  a  strenuous  and 
honorable  combatant.  The  most  care¬ 
less  Gallio  looking  on  from  the  outer 
ring  might  be  roused  to  applaud  the  in¬ 
tellectual  gladiator  who  could  hit  out 
so  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  fair¬ 
ly  knock  accomplished  prelates  out  of 
time.  Many  could  admire  “Darwin’s 
bulldog,”  as  be  called  himself,  even  If 
they  felt  some  sympathy  with  the  bull 
whom  he  pinned.  Those  who  watched 
him  from  flrst  to  last  will  be  glad  to 
make  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  so  grand  a  specimen  of  the  flgbt- 
ing  qualities  upon  which  Englishmen 
are  supposed  to  pride  themselves.  In 
Mr.  Leonard  Huxley’s  volumes  they 
will  And  ample  materials  for  Ailing  out 
the  more  obvious  and  strongly  marked 
outlines;  and  will  end  by  adding  to 
their  respect  for  the  sturdy  intellectual 
warrior  a  cordial  affection  for  a  noble 
and  warm-hearted  human  being. 

The  method  which  Mr.  L.  Huxley 
has  adopted  was  clearly  prescribed  for 
him.  He  has  appreciated  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  bis  task,  and  fulfllled  them 
with  excellent  Judgment.  The  biog¬ 
rapher  can  never  quite  equal  the  auto¬ 
biographer,  but  with  a  suflacient  supply 
of  letters  he  may  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  same  result.  Huxley’s 
letters  are  fortunately  abundant,  and 
amount  to  a  singularly  clear,  though 
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quite  unconscious,  self-revelation.  The 
book,  it  is  true,  is  of  considerable  di¬ 
mensions,  but,  in  the  first  place,  Hux¬ 
ley  had  so  many  interests  that  many 
topics  require  notice;  and,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  letters  are  almost  uni¬ 
formly  excellent.  The  common  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  decay  of  letter-writing  is 
partly  answerable  by  the  obvious  con¬ 
sideration  that  most  letters  of  our  own 
time  are  still  lying  in  their  pigeon¬ 
holes.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  only 
an  Edward  FitzGerald  or  so  here  and 
there  has  the  chance  to  write  letters 
breathing  the  old-world  charm  of  let¬ 
tered  ease  and  playful  dallying  with 
the  humorous  aspects  of  life  or  books. 
Huxley’s  letters  were  necessarily 
thrown  out  at  high  pressure  to  give 
pithy  statements  of  his  judgment  of 
some  practical  matter,  or  friendly 
greetings  for  which  he  can  just  find 
time  between  the  lecture-room  and  the 
railway  station.  Their  vivacity  and 
constant  felicity  of  phrase  are  the  more 
remarkable.  R.  H.  Hutton  remarked 
quaintly  upon  the  quantity  of  “bottled 
life”  which  Huxley  could  “infuse  into 
the  driest  topic  on  which  human  be¬ 
ings  ever  contrived  to  prose.”  A  more 
congenial  phrase  would  perhaps  be  the 
amount  of  “potential  energy”  which 
was  always  stored  in  his  brain.  It  is 
convertible  at  any  moment  into  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  a  steam-hammer  hitting  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  the  neatest  and 
most  effective  fashion.  There  are 
none  of  the  fiabby,  tortuous  blunder- 
ings  round  about  a  meaning,  nor  of  the 
conventional  platitudes  of  which  so 
many  letters  are  entirely  composed; 
every  word  is  alive.  His  mother,  he 
tells  us,  was  remarkable  for  rapidity 
of  thought.  “Things  flash  across  me,” 
she  would  say  by  way  of  apology.  That 
peculiarity,  says  her  son  “has  been 
passed  on  to  me  in  full  strength;”  and 
though  it  has  “played  him  tricks,” 
there  is  nothing  with  which  he  would 
less  willingly  part.  The  letters  often 


scintillate  with  such  flashes,  the  bright¬ 
er  for  the  strong  sense  of  humor  which 
is  rarely  far  beneath  the  surface.  They 
vary  from  the  simply  playful  to  the 
deeply  earnest  moods.  He  does  not 
scorn  even  atrocious  puns.  But  of 
course  it  is  not  the  occasional  conde¬ 
scension  to  “goaks,”  as  he  calls  them, 
but  the  fine  perception  of  the  comic  side 
of  serious  matters  which  gives  a  charm 
to  his  casual  phrases.  Sometimes  it 
shows  itself  in  a  bit  of  friendly  “chaff.” 
When  Matthew  Arnold  has  appropri¬ 
ated— unconsciously,  let  us  hope— an 
umbrella  at  the  Athenaeum,  Huxley 
slyly  exhorts  him  to  consider  what  that 
excellent  prelate,  Arnold’s  favorite 
Bishop  Wilson,  would  have  advised  in 
a  case  of  covetousness.  An  excellent 
example  of  grave  logic  conveyed  in  an 
apologue  is  the  letter  in  answer  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning’s  defence  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  charity.  Huxley  had  told  an  Irish 
carman  to  drive  fast,  and  the  man  set 
off  at  a  hand  gallop.  “Do  you  know 
where  you  are  going?”  cried  Huxley. 
“No,  yer  honner,  but  anny  way  I’m 
driving  fast!”  A  phrase  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Clifford  dashes  out  a  quaint  com¬ 
ment  upon  human  nature.  “Men,  my 
dear,  are  very  queer  animals,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  horse  nervousness,  ass 
stubbornness  and  camel  malice, 
with  an  angel  bobbing  about  un¬ 
expectedly  like  the  apple  In  the  pos¬ 
set;  and  when  they  can  do  exactly  as 
they  please,  are  very  hard  to  drive.” 
This,  says  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  sounds 
like  a  bit  of  his  conversation;  and  in  a 
very  interesting  description  Sir  Spen¬ 
cer  Walpole  remarks  on  that  manifes¬ 
tation  of  his  powers.  Huxley,  he  says, 
“could  always  put  his  finger  on  the 
wrong  word  and  always  Instinctively 
choose  the  right  one.”  In  private  talk, 
lecturing  and  public  speaking  he  was 
conspicuous  in  the  humorous  felicity 
which  equally  marks  his  admirable 
literary  style. 

“Science  and  literature,”  said  Hux- 
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ley,  “are  not  two  things,  but  two  sides 
of  one  thing.”  An  aphorism  in  an 
after-dinner  speech  must  not  be  too  lit¬ 
erally  construed,  but  the  phrase  indi¬ 
cates  the  quality  which  makes  Hux¬ 
ley’s  writings  as  refreshing  to  the  lite¬ 
rary  as  to  the  scientific  critic.  “Expo¬ 
sition,”  he  observes,  “is  not  Darwin’s 
forte.  But  there  is  a  marvellous  dumb 
sagacity  about  him  like  that  of  a  sort 
of  miraculous  dog,  and  he  gets  to  the 
truth  by  ways  as  dark  as  those  of  the 
Heathen  Chinee.”  The  final  cause  of 
Huxley  might  seem— though  the  theory 
is  a  little  out  of  place— to  have  been 
the  provision  of  an  articulate  utterance 
for  Darwin’s  implicit  logic.  He  points 
au  old  moral  for  young  literary  gen- 
tiomen  In  want  of  a  style.  He  does 
not  believe  in  moulding  one’s  style  by 
any  other  process  than  that  of  “striv¬ 
ing  after  the  expression  of  clear  and 
definite  conceptions.”  First,  indeed,  he 
adds,  you  have  to  catch  your  clear  con¬ 
ceptions.  I  will  not  presume  to  say 
that  for  writers  of  a  different  category 
—Stevenson,  for  example— a  different 
method  may  not  be  the  right  one.  But 
most  of  us  may  heartily  subscribe  to 
Huxley’s  theory.  The  best  way  to  be 
happy,  as  moralists  tell  us,  is  not  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  happiness  a 
conscious  aim.  To  acquire  a  good 
style,  you  should  never  think  of  style 
at  all.  It  will  be  the  spontaneous  out¬ 
come  of  adequate  expression  of  clear 
thought  Some  writers,  Huxley  ad¬ 
mits,  might  have  learnt  dignity  from 
a  study  of  Hobbes,  and  concision  from 
Swift,  and  simplicity  from  Defoe  and 
Goldsmith.  The  names  are  significant 
of  bis  taste;  but  be  learnt  by  adopting 
the  methods  of  his  predecessors,  not 
by  imitating  them  as  models.  The  la¬ 
bor  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  work 
is  the  more  remarkable  considering  his 
quickness  in  seizing  the  right  word  in 
bis  hastiest  letters.  He  speaks  of  writ¬ 
ing  essays  half-a-dozen  times  before 
getting  them  into  the  right  shape.  He 


had  the  passion,  unfortunately  rare  in 
Englishmen,  for  thorough  logical  sym¬ 
metry.  His  “fiashes”  must  be  finished 
and  concentrated.  The  happy  phrase 
has  to  be  fixed  in  the  general  frame¬ 
work.  Arguments  are  terribly  slippery 
things.  One  is  always  finding  oneself 
shunted  into  some  slightly  diverging 
track  of  thought;  and  brilliant  re¬ 
marks  are  most  dangerous  seducers. 
They  illustrate  something,  but  then  It 
is  not  quite  the  right  thing.  Huxley 
gets  his  Pegasus  into  the  strictest  sub¬ 
ordination;  but  one  can  understand 
that  he  bad  to  suppress  a  good  many 
swervings  to  right  and  left,  and  only 
found  the  lucid  order  after  experimen¬ 
tal  wanderings  into  the  wrong  path. 
The  result  is  the  familiar  one.  What 
is  easy  to  read  has  not,  therefore,  as 
the  hasty  reader  infers,  been  easy  to 
write.  An  “unfriendly”  but  surely 
rather  simple-minded  critic,  declared 
that  the  interest  of  Huxley’s  lectures 
was  due  not  to  the  lecturer,  but  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  theory  expounded. 
That  is  the  effect  which  Swift  produces 
in  the  “Drapier’s  Letters.”  He  seems 
to  be  simply  stating  obvious  facts. 
Huxley’s  best  essays  deserve  to  be  put 
on  a  level  with  the  finest  examples  of 
Swift  or  other  great  literary  athletes; 
and  any  one  who  imagines  the  feat  to 
be  easy  can  try  the  experiment. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester,  in  describ¬ 
ing  this  quality  of  Huxley’s  essays, 
points  out  how  this  implies  a  revelation 
of  the  man.  When  Swift’s  tracts  pur¬ 
port  to  give  an  unvarnished  statement 
of  plain  facts  and  figures,  we  are  all 
the  more  sensible  of  the  fierce  indigna¬ 
tion  boiling  just  below  the  surface. 
Huxley’s  resolution  to  be  strictly  logi¬ 
cal  and  to  be  clear  before  anything 
only  forces  him  to  exert  his  power  of 
vivifying  the  subject  by  happy  Illus¬ 
tration  or  humorous  side-lights,  or 
sometimes  by  outbursts  of  hearty  pug¬ 
nacity,  and  now  and  then  by  the  elo¬ 
quent  passages,  the  more  effective  be- 
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cause  under  strict  control,  which  reveal 
his  profound  sense  of  the  vast  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  questions  at  issue.  He 
had  one  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Swift.  If  Swift  wanted  a  fact  he 
had  not  many  scruples  about  Inventing 
it,  whereas  Huxley’s  most  prominent 
intellectual  quality  was  his  fidelity  to 
fact,  or  to  what  he  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  to  be  fact.  This  brings  me  to 
some  characteristics  strikingly  re¬ 
vealed  in  these  volumes.  Huxley  claims 
that  he  had  always  been  animated  by 
a  love  of  truth  combined  with  some 
youthful  ambition.  The  claim,  I  think, 
is  indisputabie.  Yet  a  love  of  truth 
must  be  considered,  if  I  may  say  so,  as 
rather  a  regulative  than  a  substantive 
virtue.  Abstract  truth  is  a  rather  shad¬ 
owy  divinity,  though  a  most  essential 
guide  in  pursuing  any  great  inquiry. 
Love  of  it  presupposes  an  interest  in 
philosophy  or  science  or  history,  and 
then  prescribes  the  right  spirit  of  re¬ 
search.  Huxley  was  not  one  of  the 
rare  men  to  whom  abstract  speculation 
is  a  suflicient  delight  in  itself.  He  was 
most  emphatically  a  human  being, 
with  strong  affections  and  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  the  human  life  around  him.  He 
had  to  live  as  well  as  to  think,  and  to 
reconcile  his  intellectual  ambition  with 
hard  necessities.  The  pith  of  his  early 
story  was  already  known  in  part  from 
his  autobiographical  fragment.  Fur¬ 
ther  details  make  the  picture  more  im¬ 
pressive.  For  a  time  he  had  to  thrive 
under  conditions  which  were  only  not 
blighting  because  bis  courage  made 
them  bracing.  The  school  at  which  be 
got  his  brief  training  was  a  “pandemo¬ 
nium.”  He  wished  to  be  an  engineer, 
but  was  forced  to  become  a  medical 
student  against  the  grain.  He  found, 
however,  a  suflQcient  arena  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  bis  awakening  faculties. 
Physiology,  the  “engineering  of  living 
machines,”  attracted  him,  though  he 
cared  little  for  other  parts  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  studies.  From  Carlyle  be  learnt  a 


hatred  of  “shams,”  or  perhaps  rather 
learnt  to  formulate  an  innate  antip¬ 
athy  to  that  commodity.  Carlyle,  too, 
set  him  upon  the  study  of  German, 
afterwards  invaluable,  and  suggested 
some  early  incursions  into  the  field  of 
metaphysics.  A  fortunate  accident  af¬ 
terwards  forced  him  to  spend  four 
years  in  the  “Rattlesnake,”  where  his 
personal  accommodation,  as  he  testi¬ 
fies,  was  not  much  better  than  Jonah's; 
where  he  bad  to  pass  months  without 
seeing  civilized  beings,  except  the  com¬ 
panions  who  were  as  indifferent  as  the 
Australian  aborigines  to  scientific  pur-  ' 
suits.  He  made  friends  of  them  not 
the  less,  and  declares  that  the  life  on 
board  ship,  under  sharp  discipline,  with 
a  “soft  plank”  to  sleep  upon,  and  wee¬ 
villy  biscuit  for  breakfast,  was  well 
worth  living.  It  taught  him  to  work 
for  the  sake  of  work,  even  If  he  and 
his  work  were  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  He  returned  to  England  t* 
find  that  some  of  bis  work  had  been 
appreciated,  and  to  gain  some  warm 
friends.  Still,  it  looked  as  though  a 
“life  of  science”  would  mean  not  a 
“life  of  poverty,”  but  a  “life  of  noth¬ 
ing,”  and  the  art  of  living  upon  noth¬ 
ing,  especially  with  a  family,  had  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Yet  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  living  somehow  had  been  en¬ 
forced  by  the  greatest  blessing  of  his 
life,  the  engagement  in  Australia  to  the 
lady  to  whom  he  writes  this  account. 

He  still  feels,  however,  and  he  counts 
with  complete  confidence  upon  her 
sharing  his  feeling,  that  be  is  bound 
for  bis  own  credit,  for  the  sake  of  his 
friends,  and  of  science  itself,  to  keep 
his  band  to  the  plough.  How  bis  per¬ 
sistence  was  rewarded,  how  he  gradu¬ 
ally  emerged,  secured  in  spite  of  vex¬ 
atious  delays  a  suflicient  support  to  Jus¬ 
tify  the  long-delayed  marriage  and  t* 
carry  on  the  task  which  he  had  accept¬ 
ed,  may  be  read  in  these  volumes.  In 
later  years  the  duties  of  a  husband  and 
a  father  forced  him  to  take  up  the  line 
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of  research  to  which  he  had  aspired. 
But  he  was  not  less  working  in  the 
great  cause  of  propagating  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  truth;  fighting  its  ene¬ 
mies  and  organizing  its  adherents.  He 
was  “driven  into  his  career,”  as  he 
says  in  his  autobiography,  rather  than 
led  into  it  of  his  own  free  will.  Yet 
the  dominant  purpose  was  equally 
manifest,  though  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  confiict  of  duties  might 
force  him  to  set  his  sails  to  devious 
winds.  If  he  could  not  select  the  ca¬ 
reer  which  ambition  of  purely  scientific 
fame  might  have  dictated,  he  would 
accept  none  which  would  involve  the 
slightest  compromise  with  falsehood; 
and  probably  took.  In  fact,  the  part 
most  suitable  to  his  peculiar  cast  of  in¬ 
tellect.  When  Huxley  took  up  the 
gauntlet  for  Darwinism,  and  first  be¬ 
came  widely  known  to  the  extra-scien¬ 
tific  world,  his  aspirations  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  with  curious  accuracy  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  whom  he  held  to 
have  appreciated  most  clearly  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  modern  scientific  thought 
The  first  speaker  in  Tennyson’s  “Two 
Voices”  recalls  the  early  phase  when 
he  listened  as  “the  distant  battle 
flashed  and  rung;”  sang  his  “Joyful 
Psean,”  and  burnished  bis  weapons. 

Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife. 

To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife. 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life. 

He  was  to  “carve  out  free  space  for 
every  human  doubt;”  to  search  through 

The  springs  of  life,  the  depths  of  awe. 
And  reach  the  law  within  the  law; 

and  finally  to  die. 

Not  void  of  righteous  self-applause 
Nor  in  a  merely  selfish  cause. 

but. 

Having  sown  some  generous  seed. 
Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed. 


Huxley,  indeed,  never  gave  in  to  the 
despondency  which  led  the  second 
voice  to  recommend  suicide;  nor  did  he 
precisely  accept  the  consolations  which 
the  first  voice  ultimately  accepts  in  the 
sight  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  going  to 
church  with  their  daughter.  He 
plunged  into  the  war  and  found  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  simple  joy  of  successful 
combat.  When,  thirty  years  after  the 
round  with  Bishop  Wllberforce,  he 
again  attended  another  meeting  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and,  veiling  criticism  in  eulogy, 
w'elcomed  Lord  Salisbury’s  address  as 
an  Involuntary  testimony  to  the  victory 
of  evolutionism,  he  could  look  backward 
with  a  feeling  of  triumph.  A  change 
of  thought  of  unprecedented  magnitude 
had  been  admitted  even  by  the  enemy. 
Some,  indeed,  held  that  the  doctrine 
once  scornfully  rejected  was  to  become 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice  of 
faith.  In  any  case,  if  the  chief  value 
of  a  new  speculation  lies  even  more  in 
the  fermentation  which  it  sets  up  than 
in  the  results  which  it  finally  estab¬ 
lishes,  no  one  disputes  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  Darwinian  theories. 
I  have  sufl9cient  reasons  for  not  saying 
a  word  upon  the  part  which  they  have 
played  in  the  physical  sciences.  Their 
infiuence,  however,  upon  other  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  one  of  their  most  re¬ 
markable  peculiarities.  Huxley  insist¬ 
ed  upon  such  applications;  and  as 
many  of  his  ablest  writings  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture— not,  of  course,  to  examine  his 
arguments,  but  to  note  the  character¬ 
istic  position  which  they  implied.  Hux¬ 
ley  remarks  somewhere  that  he  had 
learnt  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  art  of  con¬ 
troversy;  to  appreciate  the  skill  dis¬ 
played  in  the  contest  abstractedly  from 
the  merit  of  the  positions  defended. 
That  may  seem  to  imply  a  delight  In 
battle  for  its  own  sake.  The  athlete 
rejoices  in  putting  forth  his  power;  and 
I  cannot  see  my  way  to  deny  that  Hux¬ 
ley  was  pugnacious.  In  fact,  I  cordial- 
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ly  admire  and  envy  a  quality  which  in¬ 
dicates  both  courage  and  the  spirit  of 
fairplay.  Huxley  himself,  Indeed,  was 
given  to  make  frequent  disavowals;  his 
fights— they  were  many,  he  admits— 
were  forced  upon  him,  except  in  two 
(or  “by’r  lady,”  one  is  tempted  to  in¬ 
terject,  some  “threescore”)  instances. 
What  is  the  “forcing”  in  question— who 
really  began  the  fight— Is  a  diflScult 
question  to  answer  in  most  quarrels. 
If  a  man  has  hazel  eyes,  according  to 
high  authority,  another  man  who 
cracks  nuts  is  obviously  taking  the  ag¬ 
gressive.  Huxley,  while  warning  a 
younger  man  against  quarrels,  antici¬ 
pates  the  obvious  tu  quoqiie,  and  ex¬ 
plains  that  in  his  own  case  warfare 
had  been  a  simple  duty.  The  position 
is  explained  in  one  of  his  prefaces.  He 
never,  he  declares,  “went  out  of  his 
way”  to  attack  the  Bible.  The  domi¬ 
nant  ecclesiasticism  thrust  the  book  in 
his  way,  and  marked  “No  thorough¬ 
fare”  where  he  claimed  an  indefeasi¬ 
ble  right  of  passage.  He  therefore 
brushed  the  barrier  aside,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  contempt  for  it  with  a 
slight  excess  of  vivacity.  ‘Other  men— 
his  leader  Darwin,  for  example— were 
content  quietly  to  disregard  the  warn¬ 
ing;  to  leave  the  destruction  to  be  done 
by  the  professional  critics,  or  perhaps 
by  the  authorities  themselves,  who 
would  presently  explain  that  “No  thor¬ 
oughfare”  really  means  “Please  walk 
in.”  Huxley  was  not  a  man  to  suiter 
fools  gladly,  or  to  lay  down  a  principle 
without  admitting  and  emphasizing  its 
unpopular  consequences.  That  might 
possibly  show  a  want  of  prudence;  but 
the  alternative  course  may  be  imputed, 
with  at  least  equal  plausibility,  to  want 
of  sincerity.  Once,  as  Huxley  admits, 
he  showed  “needless  savagery”  in  his 
early  youth,  and  no  doubt  could  use 
pretty  strong  language.  His  adversa¬ 
ries  had  set  the  example.  The  special 
constable  in  Leech’s  drawing  says  to 
the  rough:  “If  I  kill  you,  it  is  all  right; 


but  if  you  kill  me,  by  Jove,  it’s  mur¬ 
der.”  If  I  call  you  a  child  of  the  devil, 
and  sentence  you  to  hell  fire,  says  the 
orthodox,  it  shows  my  holy  zeal.  If 
you  call  me  a  bigot  or  a  fool,  it  is  fiat 
blasphemy.  Huxley  might  plead  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  use  the  gloves 
when  his  opponent  struck  with  naked 
fists.  No  one  has  a  right  to  object  to 
plain  speaking;  and  the  cases  in  which 
Huxley’s  plain  speaking  Is  edged  with 
scorn  are  always  cases  in  which  he  is 
charging  his  antagonists  (as  I,  at  least, 
think  on  very  strong  grounds)  with 
want  of  candor.  Refusal  to  withdraw 
a  disproved  personal  allegation,  or  an 
attempt  to  evade  the  issue  under  a 
cloud  of  irrelevant  verbiage,  roused  his 
rightful  indignation.  “Thou  shalt  not 
multiply  words  in  speaking,”  was,  he 
observes,  an  old  Egyptian  command¬ 
ment,  specially  congenial  to  him,  and 
most  provokingly  neglected  by  a  con¬ 
spicuous  antagonist.  A  plain  speaker 
may  be  pardoned  for  resenting  at¬ 
tempts  to  evade  plain  issues  under 
clouds  of  verbiage.  The  pugnacity  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end.  A  challenge  to  a 
controversy  acted  as  a  tonic,  and  “set 
his  liver  right  at  once.”  But  he  cannot 
fairly  be  accused  of  a  wanton  love  of 
battle.  Forced  by  health  and  circum¬ 
stances  to  refrain  from  scientific  re¬ 
search,  Huxley  had  taken  up  with  all 
available  energy  the  old  problems  of 
religious  belief.  He  read  the  latest  au¬ 
thorities  upon  Biblical  criticism  with 
singular  freshness  of  interest  and  keen¬ 
ness  of  judgment.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  become  an  expert  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  or  qualified  to  take  an  authorita¬ 
tive  part  in  the  controversies  of  special¬ 
ists.  But  he  was  fully  competent  to 
insist  upon  one  essential  point,  and 
even  bound  to  speak,  if  it  be  a  duty  to 
propagate  what  one  believes  to  be  a 
truth  of  vast  importance.  His  articles 
converge  upon  a  principle  which,  if 
fairly  appreciated,  explains  and  justi¬ 
fies  his  method.  In  the  long  war  be- 
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tween  faith  and  science,  one  favorite 
eirenicon  has  been  a  proposed  division 
of  provinces.  Reason  and  authority 
may  each  be  supreme  in  his  own  sphere. 
Huxley  argues  that'  this  separation  is 
radically  untenable.  An  historical  re¬ 
ligion  must  rest  upon  evidence  of  fact; 
and  the  validity  of  evidence  of  fact  is 
essentially  a  scientific  problem.  When 
Protestants  appealed  from  the  Church 
to  the  Bible,  they  pledged  themselves 
unconsciously  to  defending  the  Bible  in 
the  court  of  reason,  and  the  old  evi¬ 
dence  writers  frankly  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition.  They  tried  to  prove  fact  by  evi¬ 
dence.  Whether  Noah’s  flood  did  or 
did  not  really  happen  is  a  question 
both  for  the  geologist  and  for  the  his¬ 
torian.  One  relies  upon  what  is  called 
“direct,”  and  the  other  upon  “circum¬ 
stantial”  evidence,  but  the  canons  of 
proof  are  identical,  and  the  fact  to  be 
established  is  the  same.  If  it  cannot 
be  established,  the  inferences,  whether 
religious  or  scientific,  must  go  with  it. 
Some  readers  complained  that  Huxley 
was  slaying  the  slain,  and  that  it  was 
as  needless  to  disprove  the  legend  oi 
Noah  as  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer.  The  complaint  was  an  inci¬ 
dental  and  perhaps  not  unnatural  re¬ 
sult  of  his  method.  His  strategical  in¬ 
stinct  led  him  to  seize  the  weakest 
point  in  the  line  of  defence.  He  had 
occupied  the  key  of  the  position;  and 
though  a  guerilla  war  may  still  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  people  who  don’t  know 
when  they  are  beaten,  their  final  de¬ 
feat  can  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
But  that  was  just  the  point  which 
hasty  readers  might  fail  to  perceive. 
The  disproof  of  the  flood  implied,  as  he 
held,  the  disintegration  of  the  whole 
foundations  of  orth'odox  belief  in, the 
Hebrew  legends.  The  argument  about 
tlie  Gadarene  swine,  as  he  admitted, 
seemed  to  some  people  to  be  superflu¬ 
ous— though  one  gallant  antagonist 
still  held  to  the  truth  of  the  legend. 
When,  indeed,  it  branched  out  into  the 
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further  question  whether,  if  the  mir¬ 
acle  had  taken  place,  it  would  have  in¬ 
volved  a  disregard  of  the  owner’s  legal 
rights,  he  apologized  for  his  pugnacity 
by  the  incidental  bearing  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  upon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  authority. 
But,  as  he  fully  explained,  especially  in 
his  prefaces  to  the  collected  essays,  the 
force  of  the  argument  is  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  implication.  Accept  the  story, 
and  you  must  admit  tne  whole  system 
of  demonology,  which  is  flatly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  all  scientific  evidence.  Admit 
its  absurdity,  and  you  destroy  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  witnesses  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  miraculous  story— the  su¬ 
pernatural  birth  and  the  resurrection 
upon  which  the  Christian  dogmatic 
system  is  founded.  The  witnesses  may 
record  honestly  the  beliefs  of  their 
time,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  upon  what 
evidence  those  beliefs  rested;  and  their 
whole  intellectual  attitude  prepared 
them  to  accept  statements  which  now 
seem  monstrous.  The  early  Christians 
were  still  Jews,  in  theology  as  well  as 
in  demonology.  It  tickled  his  sense  of 
humor  to  call  in  Newman  as  an  ally. 
There  is  no  better  evidence,  as  New¬ 
man  had  urged,  for  the  early  than  for 
the  later  miracles— that  is  to  say,  none 
worth  mentioning.  Newman’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  development  admits  equally 
that  the  Christian  dogma  was  not 
taught  by  the  primitive  Christians;  and 
the  conclusion  naturally  follows  that 
the  development  was  perfectly  intelligi¬ 
ble,  and  requires  no  supernatural  inter¬ 
ference.  When  the  admission  of  scien¬ 
tific  canons  of  evidence  has  compelled 
the  abandonment  of  certain  positions, 
the  application  of  the  same  canons  ex¬ 
cludes  the  whole  supernatural  element 
of  belief.  Huxley,  in  short,  presses  a 
dilemma.  You  rely  upon  evidence.  Re¬ 
jecting  altogether  the  a  priori  argu¬ 
ment  against  miracles,  he  admits  that 
suflScient  evidence  might  prove  any 
facts  whatever,  however  strange.  But 
all  evidence  must  be  tested  by  appro- 
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priate  canons  of  proof.  If  the  proof  in¬ 
volves  the  acceptance  of  an  obsolete  de¬ 
monology,  you  must  not  accept  it  for 
theological  and  reject  it  for  medical 
purposes.  Frankly  to  accept  the  super¬ 
stition  implied  in  the  Gadarene  story 
is  the  only  position  logically  compara¬ 
ble  with  orthodoxy,  but  it  involves  a 
declaration  of  war  against  science  in 
general.  Reject  the  superstition,  and 
you  have  then  destroyed  the  value  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  you  profess  to 
rely.  Men,  whose  ability  is  as  unques¬ 
tionable  as  their  sincerity,  have  of 
course  implicitly  denied  the  force  of 
this  challenge.  Theologians  have  as¬ 
similated  evolution,  even  in  the  Dar¬ 
winian  form,  and  accepted  the  results 
of  a  criticism  once  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
structive  without  admitting  the  de¬ 
structiveness.  The  final  result  remains 
to  be  seen,  and  I  will  only  suggest  that 
Huxley’s  challenge  requires  a  plain  an¬ 
swer.  To  accept  the  criteria  of  histori¬ 
cal  inquiry  essentially  implied  in  your 
methods  is  to  abandon. the  results  of  the 
old  methods.  To  make  the  narrative 
thoroughly  historical,  must  you  not 
in  consistency  get  rid  of  the  su¬ 
pernatural?  If  you  admit  that 
the  evidence  is  second-hand,  or 
given  by  credulous,  superstitious  and 
uncritical  writers,  and  is  therefore 
worthless  for  scientific,  can  it  be  sufll- 
clent  for  religious  purposes? 

I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  Huxley’s 
position.  He  was  not  simply  attack¬ 
ing  mere  outworks— excrescences  which 
might  be  removed  without  damage  to 
the  structure;  but  arguing  that  to  aban¬ 
don  them  was  to  admit  the  in¬ 
validity  of  the  whole  system  of 
orthodoxy.  He  was  surely  not 
trespassing  beyond  his  province.  The 
truth  of  religious  belief  cannot  be  a 
question  reserved  for  critical  experts. 
If  a  man  of  science,  or  even  of  simple 
common-sense,  is  required  to  believe,  he 
is  entitled  to  inquire  into  the  method 
by  which  the  belief  is  supported.  The 


evidence  adduced  must  be  such  as  on 
the  face  of  it  to  satisfy  the  general  cri- 
terions  of  proof.  Huxley’s  argument 
is  that  the  testimony  is  by  its  nature 
not  admissible  for  its  purpose,  and  that 
to  accept  it  would  imply  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  most  established  scientific 
doctrines.  He  was,  therefore,  quite 
justified  in  asserting  that  he  had  not 
gone  out  of  his  way.  A  man  of  science 
may,  of  course,  be  content  to  write 
about  electricity,  and  leave  Biblical 
criticism  to  others.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Huxley’s  scientific  researclies 
were  on  the  very  border  where  science 
and  theology  meet,  and  led  directly  to 
some  fundamental  problems.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  he  had  been  profound¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions  which  affect  a  man  of  deep  affec¬ 
tions  and  compelled  both  by  character 
and  circumstances  to  take  life  in  dead¬ 
ly  earnest.  He  had  to  pass  through  a 
sharp  struggle  and,  as  a  brave  man 
should,  resolved  to  come  to  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  with  himself  as  to  the 
alms  and  conduct  of  life.  A  very  re¬ 
markable  letter  to  Charles  Kingsley 
exactly  illustrates  the  point.  It  shows, 
as  his  son  remarks,  the  genuine  man 
more  clearly  perhaps  than  any  of  his 
writings.  Huxley  and  his  wife  had 
suffered  under  the  almost  crushing  ca¬ 
lamity  of  the  sudden  death  of  their 
first  child,  who  had  lived  just  long 
enough  to  become  the  apple  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  eye.  Kingsley,  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  men,  though  not  one  of  the 
sharpest  dialecticians,  had  written  a 
cordial  letter  of  sympathy  and  taken 
occasion  to  set  forth  some  of  the  be¬ 
liefs  in  which  he  would  himself  have 
found  consolation.  Huxley  replies  at 
length,  with  a  frankness  creditable  to 
both.  He  has  no  o  priori  objection  to 
the  belief  in  immortality,  except  that 
it  is  totally  without  evidence.  The 
further  assertion  that  an  unproved  and 
unprovable  doctrine  is  necessary  to 
morality  is  altogether  repugnant  to 
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him.  The  “most  sacred  act  of  a  man’s 
life”  is  the  assertion  of  a  belief  in 
truth.  Men  may  call  him  what  other 
hard  names  tliey  please,  but  they  shall 
not  call  him  “liar.”  The  blow  which 
bad  stirred  all  his  convictions  to  their 
foundation  had  not  shaken  that  belief. 
“If  wife  and  child  and  name  and  fame 
were  all  lost  to  me  one  after  the  other, 
still  I  would  not  lie.”  He  speaks,  as 
he  says,  more  openly  and  distinctly 
than  he  ever  has  to  any  human  being  ex¬ 
cept  his  wife.  He  has  been  standing  by 
the  coffin  of  his  little  son,  and  his  force 
and  solemnity  show  how  deeply  he  Is 
moved.  The  clearness  and  moral  fire 
unite,  as  Mr.  L.  Huxley  says,  “in  a 
veritable  passion  for  truth.”  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  position  reveals  the  secret 
of  his  life  and  character.  He  had 
leamt,  he  says,  from  “Sartor  Re- 
sartus”  that  “a  deep  sense  of  re¬ 
ligion  was  compatible  with  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  theology.”  Sci¬ 
ence  had  given  him  a  resting-place  in¬ 
dependent  of  authority;  and  finally 
love  had  “opened  up  to  him  a  view  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  nature,  and  im- 
I)ressed  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
Fl)onslbllity.”  Any  one  who  has  passed 
tlirough  a  similar  trial  can  read  one  se¬ 
cret  “Consolation”  offered  by  well- 
meaning  friends  deserves  the  gratitude 
which  Huxley  expresses  to  Kingsley. 
Yet  the  suggested  comfort  becomes  an 
unintentional  but  a  most  bitter  mock¬ 
ery  if  it  be  not  solid  as  well  as  sincere. 
Proof  that  your  sorrow  is  founded  in 
error  might  be  infinitely  welcome.  But 
in  proportion  to  the  satisfaction  which 
would  be  given  by  a  real  proof  is  the 
pang  of  recognizing  that  it  is  a  baseless 
assertion.  It  really  declares,  not  that 
the  belief  is  true,  but  that,  if  true.  It 
would  be  pleasant.  You  are  invited 
not  to  face  your  trouble,  but  to  seek 
refuge  in  dreams.  When  such  beliefs 
are  defended,  not  in  some  cruel  crisis, 
hut  as  an  encouragement  in  the  great 
l)attle  of  life,  they  encourage  systemat¬ 


ic  self-deception,  and,  when  laid  down 
as  the  ultimate  ground  of  morality, 
they  become  not  only  empty  but  direct- 
.ly  corrupting.  Huxley’s  hatred  of 
shams  meant  the  refusal  of  a  brave 
man  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  scorn 
for  those  who  deliberately  pro¬ 
vided  convenient  bandages  for 
the  purpose.  His  strongest  conviction, 
as  he  says  in  the  autobiography,  was 
that  the  one  road  to  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering  was  veracity  of 
thought  and  action,  and  “the  resolute 
facing  of  the  world  as  it  is  when  the 
garment  of  make-believe  by  which 
pious  hands  have  hidden  its  uglier  fea¬ 
tures  is  stripped  off.” 

The  religion  reached  from  such  a 
starting-point  is  of  course  not  such  as 
appears  to  most  people  to  be  a  religion 
at  all.  Yet  it  is  a  system  of  belief 
which  has  been  enough  for  the  greatest 
minds.  “The  only  religion  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  me,”  he  writes  to  Romanes, 
“is  prophetic  Judaism.  Add  to  It  some¬ 
thing  from  the  best  Stoics  and  some¬ 
thing  from  Spinoza  and  something 
from  Goethe,  and  there  is  a  religion 
for  men.”  The  Stoics,  as  he  says  else¬ 
where,  “had  cast  off  all  illusions”  and 
found  in  the  progress  towards  virtue 
a  sufficient  end  of  existence..  He  val¬ 
ued  even  the  orthodox  dogma-,  fpr  the 
same  reason.  He  was  for  Butler 
against  the  deists.  Theologians  had 
recognized  realities— though  in  strange 
forms.  Predestination,  original  sin,  the 
.“primacy  of  Satan  In  this  world,”  were 
a  good  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
comfortable  optimism  which  culmi¬ 
nates  in  Pope’s  lines  “Whjitftyer  is,  is 
right.”  Adherence  to  fact"  Is  .the  •  base 
of  his  philosophy.  Agnosticism;  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  means  simply  that  you  are 
not  to  accept  as  an  established  fact 
anything  not  fairly  proved.  It  led  to 
conclusions  which  appeared  paradoxi¬ 
cal  to  some  readers.  He  used,  as  he  says, 
“materialistic  terminology,”  and  repu¬ 
diated  materialistic  philosophy.  Physiol- 
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ogy  proves  that,  in  fact,  the  brain  is  a 
mechanism  and  the  organized  body  an 
automaton.  Psychology  shows  equally 
that  every  phenomenon  must,  as  a  fact, 
be  an  affection  of  the  mind.  You  must 
neither  pervert  nor  go  beyond  fact. 
Materialism  and  Spiritualism  are  “op¬ 
posite  poles  of  the  same  absurdity”— 
the  absurdity  of  assuming  that  we 
know  anything  about  either  spirit  or 
matter.  The  apparent  contradiction  is 
the  result  of  trying  to  transcend  the 
necessary  limits  of  thought.  The  strik¬ 
ing  essay  upon  “Evolution  and  Ethics” 
brings  out  another  contrast.  Evolu¬ 
tion,  he  maintains,  “accounts  for  mo¬ 
rality,”  but  the  principle  of  evolution  is 
not  the  “ethical  principle.”  The  ethical 
progress  “of  society  depends  not  on  im¬ 
itating  the  cosmic  process,  still  less  in 
running  away  from  it,  but  in  combat¬ 
ing  it.”  The  microcosm  will  have  a 
long  fight  against  the  macrocosm,  and 
“may  count  upon  a  tenacious  and  pow¬ 
erful  enemy  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts.”  These  are  the  facts,  and,  while 
giving  hope  for  the  future,  he  orders  us 
not  to  indulge  in  any  millennial  antici¬ 
pations.  We  see  why  he  appreciates 
the  truth  implied  in  the  “primacy  of 
the  Devil.” 

I  cannot  inquire,  of  course,  into  the 
validity  or  consistency  of  these  doc¬ 
trines.  But  they  Illustrate  the  conclud¬ 
ing  formula  of  Huxley’s  creed.  Love, 
he  says,  has  explained  to  him  the 
meaning  of  “sanctity”  and  “responsi¬ 
bility.”  The  phrase  perhaps  might  sug¬ 
gest  a  vein  of  thought  not  very  congen¬ 
ial  to  Huxley’s  turn  of  mind.  He  was 
fully  alive  to  certain  misapplications  of 
his  text  “The  world,”  he  observes  to 
Tyndall,  “is  neither  wise  nor  just,  but 
it  makes  up  for  all  its  folly  and  injus¬ 
tice  by  being  damnably  sentimental.” 
The  truer  Tyndall’s  portrait  of  the 
world,  therefore,  the  louder  will  be  the 
outcry.  Nobody  could  be  more  heartily 
opposed  to  “sentimentalism.”  If  I  had 


mark  by  the  admirable  common-sense 
of  his  remarks  upon  political,  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  questions.  He  is  far 
too  sensible  of  the  gravity  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  evils  not  to  part  company  with  the 
enthusiasts  who  believe  in  hasty  pana¬ 
ceas  and  manufacture  them  out  of  fine 
phrases.  To  convert  an  amiable  senti¬ 
ment  into  a  maxim  of  universal  valid¬ 
ity,  to  override  facts  and  refuse  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  experience,  to  “drive  fast,”  like 
his  Irish  carman,  without  asking  where 
you  are  going,  was,  of  course,  contrary 
to  all  his  convictions.  But  the  deep 
and  generous  Interest  in  all  well-direct¬ 
ed  efforts  at  alleviation  is  equally  con¬ 
spicuous.  He  was  not  an  Indiscrimi¬ 
nate  philanthropist;  he  hated  a  rogue 
and  did  not  love  a  fool;  and  he  held 
that  both  genera  were  pretty  numer¬ 
ous.  But  he  was  a  most  heartily  loyal 
citizen;  doing  manfully  the  duties  which 
came  in  his  way  and  declining  no  fair 
demand  upon  his  co-operation.  And 
the  secret  is  given  in  the  phrase  about 
love.  His  son  has  given,  for  obvious 
and  sufficient  reasons,  little  direct  ac¬ 
count  of  Huxley’s  domestic  life,  and 
the  allusions  to  his  private  happiness 
suggest  more  than  could  find  overt  ex¬ 
pression.  Yet  the  book  cannot  be  read 
without  a  pervading  impression  of  the 
life  which  lay  behind  his  manifold  sci¬ 
entific  and  official  activities.  Like 
Wordsworth’s  “happy  warrior,”  he  was 
one  who,  though  endued  with  a  “fac¬ 
ulty  for  storm  and  turbulence,” 

Was  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentler 
scenes. 

It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sympathy  which  strength¬ 
ened  him  in  his  work  and  soothed  the 
irritations  of  Intellectual  warfare;  but 
•that  such  a  home  makes  life  beautiful, 
gives  a  meaning  to  vague  maxims  of 
conduct,  and  deepens  the  sense  of  "re- 


space,  I  might  illustrate  the  obvious  re-  sponsiblllty.”  The  happy  warrior  is 
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“more  brave  for  this,  that  he  has  much 
to  love.”  The  intensely  affectionate  in¬ 
terest,  combined  with  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  spreads  beyond  the  little  circle 
in  which  it  is  primarily  manifested. 
That  Huxley  had  his  sorrows,  felt  with 
unusual  keenness.  Is  incidentally  re¬ 
vealed;  but  we  can  see  more  clearly 
than  it  would  be  right  to  express  open¬ 
ly,  even  were  expression  possible,  what 
was  the  source  of  happiness  and  con¬ 
tinued  vigor  which  threw  brightness 
over  his  career.  I  have  been  in  com¬ 
pany  with  eminent  men  whose  brilliant 
talk,  revealing  wide  knowledge  and 
great  powers  of  mind,  has  charmed 
their  hearers  and  justified  cordial  ad¬ 
miration.  The  special  characteristic  of 
the  evenings  spent  at  Huxley’s  was 
that  such  admiration  was  almost  lost 
in  the  pleasure  of  belonging  for  the 
hour  to  a  circle  made  perfectly  harmo¬ 
nious  by  the  most  unobtrusive  but  ob¬ 
vious  affection  which  bound  Its  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  central  figure.  His  home  was 
a  focus  of  the  best  affections  not  less 
tlian  of  intellectual  light. 

One  result  is  more  open  to  observa¬ 
tion.  Men  of  science  have  their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  temptations.  They  are  not 
always  more  free  than  their  literary 
brethren  from  petty  Jealousies  and  un¬ 
worthy  lust  for  notoriety.  Huxley’s 
life  shows  an  admirable  superiority  to 
such  weaknesses.  His  battles,  numer¬ 
ous  as  they  were,  never  led  to  the  pet¬ 
ty  squabbles  which  disfigure  some  sci¬ 
entific  lives.  Nobody  was  ever  a  more 
loyal  friend.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of 
the  group  which  gathered  round  Dar¬ 
win,  himself  the  most  attractive  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Huxley  seems  to  have  re¬ 
tained  every  friend  whom  he  ever 
made;  and  one  understands  their  mu¬ 
tual  regard.  His  life  proves  what  was 
already  Illustrated  by  Darwin’s,  how 
honorable  and  dignified  may  be  a  ca¬ 
reer  honestly  devoted  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  truth,  little  as  it  brings  in  the 


way  of  external  rewards.  The  quaintly 
named  X  club,  which  for  twenty  years 
lost  none  of  its  members,  consisted  of 
Huxley  himself,  George  Busk,  Sir  E. 
Frankland,  T.  A.  Hirst,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  W.  Spottiswoode  and 
John  Tyndall.  It  is  enough  to  mention 
the  names  of  men  with  such  high  and 
varied  acquirements,  to  suggest  a 
pleasant  refiection.  There  is,  I  fancy, 
no  period  of  our  history  at  which  an 
equally  accomplished  group  of  scien¬ 
tific  luminaries  could  have  been  brought 
together  or  preserved  such  friendly  re¬ 
lations.  Huxley  had  the  best  of  com¬ 
rades,  and  well  deserved  to  have  them. 
He  would  speak  of  the  pleasure  given 
in  his  early  controversies,  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  was  serving  under 
so  well-loved  a  leader  as  Darwin. 
Between  all  the  members  of  his  soci¬ 
ety  there  seems  to  have  been  the  cor¬ 
dial  comradeship  of  loyal  fellow-sol¬ 
diers  in  some  great  enterprise.  There 
is  a  kind  of  short  history,  as  I  fancy, 
given  in  the  portraits  in  these  volumes. 
He  had  been,  as  his  mother  assured 
him,  a  very  pretty  child;  and  the  as¬ 
surance  convinced  him  that  this  was 
one  of  the  facts  which  are  strongly  in 
need  of  sufficient  evidence.  The  earli¬ 
est  portraits,  in  fact,  do  not  suggest 
good  looks;  though  they  show  a  quaint, 
humorous  face  with  a  mouth  clearly 
suggestive  of  the  bulldog.  But  he  Im¬ 
proves  as  he  grows  older;  and  in  the 
final  portrait  we  have  the  expression 
remembered  by  all  who  saw  him; 
where  the  old  combativeness  Is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  straightforward  glance 
of  the  time-worn  warrior,  but  softened 
by  a  pathetic  glow  of  the  tender  and 
affectionate  nature  which  blends  so 
happily  with  the  sterner  expression, 
and  shows  the  truly  lovable  emerging 
from,  and  naturally  blending  with,  the 
masculine  nature. 

Leslie  Stephen. 
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The  ^ueen 


THE  QUEEN. 

Bobn  Mat  24,  1819.  Died  January  22,  1901. 

The  tears  we  disallow  to  lesser  111 
Here  is  no  shame  for  English  eyes  to  shed, 

Because  the  noblest  heart  of  all  is  still— 

Because  the  Queen  lies  dead. 

Grief  asks  for  w'ords,  yet  silent  grief  were  well; 

Vain  is  desire,  as  passionate  prayer  was  vain; 

Not  all  our  love  can  bring,  by  any  spell. 

Breath  to  those  lips  again. 

Ah!  had  but  Death  foregone  his  royal  claim. 
Demanding  ransom,  life  for  life  the  price. 

How  loyalty  had  leaped  to  kiss  the  flame 
Of  such  a  sacrifloe! 

God  knows,  in  many  a  need  this  thing  has  been— 

Light  hearts  for  her  have  dared  the  desolate  grave; 
From  other  hurt  their  blood  has  saved  the  Queen, 

From  Death  it  could  not  save. 

And  of  the  dregs  to  drink  from  sorrow’s  cup 
This  is  most  bitter,  that  with  life’s  release 
She  might  not  leave  her  children  folded  up 
Between  the  wings  of  Peace. 

Yet,  for  a  solace  in  that  darkest  hour. 

When  even  Kings  have  found  themselves  aloue. 

Over  a  people’s  love  she  kept  her  power 
Firm  as  her  fathers’  throne. 

So  by  the  gate  where  is  no  flrst  nor  last 
And  lords  of  earth  must  lay  their  splendor  down. 
Thither,  where  Love  is  Sovereign,  she  has  passed 
To  win  his  queenlier  crown. 

Thence,  by  her  guardian  spirit,  heavenly-wise. 

Still  shall  her  realm  of  old  be  girded  round, 

And  common  loss  yet  closer  knit  the  ties 
That  common  love  has  bound. 

Yea,  too,  since  Nature  owns  no  bar  of  race. 

She,  being  dead,  may  speak  through  alien  lands. 
Changing  suspicion,  by  remembered  grace. 

To  trust  that  understands. 
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O  great  of  heart!  in  whom  the  world  has  known 
Wisdom  with  woman’s  sweetness  reconciled; 
Who  held  her  Kingdom’s  honor,  as  her  own, 

Still  fair  and  undeflled! 

Best  shall  they  keep  that  stainless  memory  bright 
Who  count  their  heritage  a  holy  debt. 

Who  walk  with  fearless  soul  the  way  of  light 
In  which  her  feet  were  set. 


And  in  that  faith,  ere  yet  our  tears  are  dry. 

Or  poignant  grief  has  spent  its  sudden  sting. 

To  Him  she  serves  we  lift  our  hearts  and  cry, 

“God  save  her  son,  the  King!” 

,  0\rcn  Seaiiitin. 


FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  MILES  ON  FRESH  WATER. 


The  first  time  I  saw  Lake  Superior 
it  had  no  sky-line;  the  month  was  Jan¬ 
uary;  the  thermometer  was  away  down 
l)elow  zero;  the  double  windows  of  the 
railway  car  were  frosted  over,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  where 
the  ice-field  faded  into  gray  mist. 

The  second  time  Jt  had  no  sky-line 
either,  although  the  month  was  Au¬ 
gust,  and  I  was  standing  on  the  deck 
of  a  steamer.  The  water  is  cold  all 
tiie  year  round;  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  the  temperature  is  always  about 
38“  Fahr.,  summer  and  winter;  and 
evaporation  sets  in  easily,  so  that  fogs 
are  by  no  means  rare  on  hot  days.  But 
I  was  decidedly  annoyed,  for  I  had 
come  to  see  things,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  look  at  except  a  thick  wall 
of  white  haze,  and  a  female  lunatic 
photographing  it.  That  woman  actu¬ 
ally  had  a  camera  set  up  on  a  tall 
tripod  on  the  hurricane-deck,  and  was 
focussing  it  on  space.  A  little  later 
the  shores  became  dimly  visible,  while 
a  jagged  tear  of  lightning  ripped  down. 


red  and  angry,  as  if  trying  to  dissipate 
the  heavy  blue  clouds  overhead. 

The  long,  narrow,  upper  deck  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  steamship  is  higher 
at  the  bow  than  at  the  stem,  and  looks 
exactly  like  the  sole  of  an  old  shoe 
turned  up  at  the  toe.  We  neared  Port 
Arthur  at  half-speed  with  the  moaning 
grunt  of  the  fog-horn  going  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  great  siren  at  the  pier¬ 
head  uttered  an  answering  howl,  which 
echoed  away  drearily  down  the  black 
cliffs;  and  then  the  sun  came  out,  and 
sparkled  on  tiny  yachts,  and  a  clumsy- 
looking  sailing-boat  manned  by  Indians, 
and  towing  a  birch-bark  canoe  astern. 

The  passengers  on  this  trip  were  a 
queer-looking  lot;  they  appeared  to  be 
composed  principally  of  maiden  aunts 
of  uncertain  age— tall,  gaunt  women, 
dressed  in  black,  with  weather-beaten 
faces  and  big,  useful  bands.  A  few 
had  men  travelling  with  them,  who 
were  obviously  too  young  to  be  their 
husbands,  and  too  old  to  be  sons. 
Wherefore  we — an  American  fellow-pas- 
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seuger  and  myself — concluded  that 
they  must  be  nephews,  and  that  they 
had  expectations. 

There  was  a  big,  rough-headed  man 
with  a  beard  like  a  bushranger,  and  a 
gray  frieze  pea-jacket,  who  was  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Yukon  and  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  friendly.  He  began  telling 
us  about  Dawson  City,  and  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  the  only  man  I 
could  think  of,  at  the  moment,  who 
was  out  in  El  Dorado.  The  bushranger 
looked  up  at  me  suspiciously,  “Yes,  sir, 
I  do  know  that  man,  and  I  know  twen¬ 
ty  men  personally  who  have  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  shoot 
him  the  first  time  they  can  draw  a  bead 
on  him.”  I  made  up  my  mind  to  dis¬ 
claim  acquaintance  with  Government 
officials  in  mining  districts  till  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  my  new  acquaintance 
was  a  travelling  preacher  with  an  in¬ 
clination  to  advertise  the  fact;  also 
that  he  was  lacking  in  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor.  For,  on  his  remarking  that  there 
was  a  large  number  of  elderly  ladies 
on  board,  a  young  American  doctor  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  at  length,  that  once 
a  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  steam¬ 
ers  carried  a  cargo  of  superfiuous 
spinsters  from  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritories  and  British  Columbia  to 
Owen  Sound,  where  they  were 
quietly  disposed  of,  by  euthanasia, 
in  a  lethal  chamber  kept  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Government— and  the 
preacher  looked  at  us  suspiciously  and 
then  rebuked  us  for  irreverence.  After 
which  we  got  into  the  open  sea,  and 
he  took  to  studying  the  gulls  with  a 
pair  of  dilapidated  ivory  opera-glasses. 
It  Is  a  queer  sensation  to  be  speeding 
through  the  blue  water,  out  of  sight  of 
land;  to  watch  the  sea-birds  hovering 
overhead,  and  to  remember  that  the 
spray  is  not  salt,  and  that  you  are  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  That  evening  I  hung  over  the 
rail  gazing  at  the  three  great  lines  of 
color  that  forked  out  from  our  stern; 


one,  of  beaten  gold,  to  the  setting  sun; 
one,  of  dark  purple,  the  shadow  of  our 
black-blown  smoke;  and  one,  the  white 
foam-beat  of  the  screw.  Soon  the  man 
at  the  look-out  donned  a  heavy  fur 
overcoat,  which  he  told  me  he  wore 
nearly  every  night  on  these  cold  seas, 
and  I  went  below  to  the  dazzle  and 
glitter  of  the  saloon.  Last  year  this 
very  ship  made  a  trip  as  late  as  De¬ 
cember  7,  but  she  arrived  in  port  with 
a  heavy  list  to  starboard,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  Ice  on  her  weather  side. 

There  was  a  concert  on  below,  and 
some  of  the  aunts  developed  an  unsus¬ 
pected  talent  for  singing,  while  others 
sat  stiffiy  around  with  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  like  napkins  folded  in  neat  pyr¬ 
amids  on  their  laps.  The  songs  were 
nearly  all  Scotch,  and  no  one  ever 
seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  words. 

Next  day  the  sun  was  shining  bright¬ 
ly  as  we  steamed  into  the  St.  Mary 
river.  Here  are  the  great  locks  (900 
feet  by  60  feet)  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie 
Canal,  which  drop  you  gently  down  18 
feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  Huron  below. 
Through  these  canals  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  navigation,  about  230  days,  there 
passes  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  some 
thirty  millions,  being  about  double  that 
of  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  entire 
year.  On  your  port  side  the  river 
rages  down  her  rocky  bed,  making  her 
drop  of  18  feet  In  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  from  the  deck  of  the 
ship  you  can  see  the  Indian  boatmen 
dancing  down  in  frail  canoes,  dodging 
rocks  with  a  skilful  paddle-stroke,  and 
emerging  at  last  from  certain  death 
as  calm  and  unruffied  as  If  this  were 
a  daily  experience,  as  it  is,  for  them. 
On  the  starboard  side  are  American 
fiags. 

There  are  a  few  other  things,  too, 
such  as  warehouses,  grain-elevators, 
hotels  and  an  army-post;  but  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  catch  your  attention  first. 
They  fly  everywhere,  and  over  every 
building  bigger  than  a  bathing-ma- 
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chine.  On  the  Canadian  side  the  flag 
of  Britain  was  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence,  and  the  American  passengers 
made  unkind  remarks;  but  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  story  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  was  com¬ 
forted.  The  Canadians  are  patriotic; 
they  have  proved  it,  but  they  don’t  ad¬ 
vertise.  An  hour  afterwards  one  of  the 
American  girls  looked  at  me  with  sol¬ 
emn  eyes  and  said,  “This  is  Lake  Hu¬ 
ron  you’re  on.”  Then,  seeing  the  re¬ 
proach  on  my  face,  she  apologized  hur¬ 
riedly,  “The  captain  got  it  off  on  me, 
and  1  /iod  to  get  even  with  somebody; 
you  go  and  try  it  on  the  missionary.” 
Which  I  did,  and  he  thanked  me  grave¬ 
ly,  adding  that  he  was  already  aware 
of  the  fact.  Then  we  steamed  through 
the  wooded  islands  and  under  the 
green  headlands  of  Georgian  Bay  to 
Owen  Sound,  where  we  landed  to  take 
the  short  cut  to  Toronto  by  rail. 

We  emerged  out  of  a  wilderness  of 
railway  ties,  boulders  and  burnt 
stumps,  into  a  fertile  land  of  apple-or¬ 
chards,  verdurous  hills  and  zigzag 
snake  fences.  Then  we  pulled  up  sud¬ 
denly  at  a  small  station  which  we 
were  not  “billed”  to  stop  at,  and  the 
American  doctor  and  I  got  out  to  as¬ 
certain  the  reason.  A  country  cart 
smashed  all  to  pieces,  and  a  couple  of 
prostrate  figures  with  blood-stained 
handkerchiefs  over  their  faces,  and 
frightened-looking  men  holding  umbrel¬ 
las  to  shield  them  from  the  sun,  told 
us  what  had  happened.  It  was  not 
nice  to  look  at.  and  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  near  began  to  cry;  while  a  neigh¬ 
boring  inn-keeper  remarked  grimly,  “I 
told  them  they’d  get  catched  some  day 
at  that  crossing.” 

We  arrived  at  Toronto  at  midday,  and 
I  was  greeted  by  a  friendly  face  and 
promptly  carried  off  to  lunch  with  no 
further  trouble  than  that  of  handing 
three  or  four  checks  to  a  baggage-man 
who  ensured  the  safe  arrival  of  all  my 
things  at  the  hotel. 


Next  day  we  took  ship  to  Niagara. 
The  ship  we  took,  by  the  way,  was  an 
old  blockade-runner  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  had  been  subsequently  cut 
in  two,  and  carried  in  sections  through 
locks  and  canals,  to  run  between 
Queenston  and  Toronto.  The  mist 
hung  heavy  on  Lake  Ontario  for  a  few 
miles  after  we  left  the  bay,  and  then 
the  sun  shone  out  and  turned  the  strips 
of  sandy  beach  to  silver.  Here  and 
there  were  schooners  carrying  lumber, 
and  yachts,  and  big  lake  steamboats, 
and  then  nothing  but  open  water. 

The  mouth  of  Niagara  river,  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  trees,  the  banks,  all  are  green, 
with  every  shade  of  greenness  from 
laurel  to  pale  malachite.  To  eyes  that  are 
tired  of  gazing  at  the  glare  of  the  sun 
on  the  great  inland  seas,  the  rest  is  like 
a  fresh  spring  to  a  thirsty  traveller  in 
a  dry  land. 

At  Lewiston  we  landed  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side  and  took  the  electric  car  up 
the  gorge.  There  is  only  one  recurring 
thought  which  spoils  the  approach  to 
Niagara;  you  are  consumed  with  envy 
of  the  first  white  man  who  ever  saw 
it.  Think  of  his  luck— no  touting 
guides!  no  hotels!  and  no  patent  medi¬ 
cine  advertisements!  Still  you  can  for¬ 
get  guide-books  and  tourists  and  car 
conductors,  ay,  even  “Hutch  for  Dys¬ 
pepsia,”  when  you  see  that  frantic 
rush  of  hurrying  water,  racing  and  re¬ 
coiling,  falling  and  stumbling,  leaping 
high  over  black,  shiny  boulders,  and 
flung  back  from  jagged  fangs  of  rock, 
boiling  and  bubbling  in  mad  mael¬ 
stroms  in  mid-stream,  and  eddying  and 
churning  in  cramped  whirlpools  under 
the  bank,  but  never  pausing  in  its  wild 
rush  through  the  dark  implacable  ra¬ 
vine  to  the  still  green  expanse  below. 
Then  you  leave  the  water’s  edge  a  little 
and  enter  the  town  of  Niagara  Falls, 
passing  a  mean,  uninviting  back  street, 
whose  houses  are  all  built  with  their 
backs  to  one  of  the  loveliest  views  on 
earth,  and  their  front  windows  facing 
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on  dirty,  wooden  sidewalks,  straggling 
cocks  and  bens,  and  the  squalid  row 
of  hovels  opposite  them.  Farther  on 
the  town  improves,  and  the  main  street 
is  wide  and  well-kept,  with  numberless 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  stores  for 
the  sale  of  Indian  curios,  falsely  so 
called,  of  “souvenirs,”  and  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Falls  taken  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  and  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  From  end  to  end  you 
are  beset  by  touts,  would-be  guides  and 
would-be  Jehus,  and  by  excited  “bark¬ 
ers,”  who  assure  you  that  you  are  “just 
in  time  for  the  finest  25-cent  meal  on 
this  continent,”  till  at  last  you  emerge 
Into  a  kind  of  park  of  trees  and  grass. 

I  suppose  Niagara  is  the  most  be- 
photographed  professional  beauty  In 
existence,  and  the  highest  compliment 
one  can  pay  her  is  to  say  that  it  hasn’t 
spoilt  her  in  the  least  She  is  ageless, 
you  see,  and  no  photograph  can  show 
you  the  sunlight  in  the  water.  We 
walked  through  tall  avenues  of  trees 
on  Goat  Island  till  we  came  to  the 
Three  Sisters,  and  saw,  outspread  be¬ 
fore  us,  a  great  wilderness  of  dark  wa¬ 
ter,  broken  here  and  there  into  gur¬ 
gles  and  spurts  of  foam,  but  moving  re- 
sistlessly  on  till  It  suddenly  vanishes 
into  space— a  vast,  liquid  table-land, 
with  precipitous  sides.  There  was  a 
negro  woman  sitting  alone  on  a  rock 
close  to  the  edge.  She  was  dressed  In 
gorgeous  colors,  with  a  bat  like  a 
stuffed  parrot,  and  I  cursed  her  men¬ 
tally  for  being  out  of  harmony  with 
her  surroundings— till  I  saw  her  face. 
She  was  quite  still,  and  there  was  a 
look  In  her  eyes  that  made  me  think 
suddenly  that  perhaps  the  great  god 
Pan  had  revealed  to  her  secrets  which 
are  not  told  unto  white  men  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  I  apolo¬ 
gized,  still  mentally. 

Nobody  will  ever  describe  Niagara, 
and  nobody  will  ever  carry  away  more 
than  a  brief  impression  or  two;  for  she 
does  not  allow  you  to  think,  she  keeps 


you  too  busy  feeling.  Just  on  the  edge 
of  the  brink  is  a  chord  of  translucent, 
unripe-emerald  green,  and  then  you 
get  an  idea  of  what  a  river  looks  like 
when  Its  bed  is  suddenly  cut  asunder. 
There  is  a  curtain  of  water,  decked 
and  fringed,  hanging  in  strands  and 
wisps  and  ropes  of  foam.  Wherever 
you  look  downwards  there  Is  a  lus¬ 
trous  rainbow  beneath  you,  and  a  for¬ 
est  of  spray;  out  beyond  that  is  a  Ti¬ 
tanic  basin  of  soap-suds.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  bathos  of  the  last  simile, 
but  it  is  true.  The  river  seems  half 
stunned,  and  Is  so  still  that  the  inso¬ 
lent  little  Maid  of  the  Mist  circles 
round  and  round  on  the  surface,  carry¬ 
ing  her  crew  of  black-hooded  phantoms 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  cataract  itself. 
The  parks  that  fringe  the  banks  are 
gay  with  semi-tropical  plants  and  wind¬ 
ing  footpaths,  and  you  drive  through 
green  glades,  with  peeps  here  and  there 
of  the  whirlpool  and  rapids,  till  you  ar¬ 
rive  at  Queenston  Heights  and  the 
monument  to  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  Here, 
if  you  are  wise,  you  remain  at  the  foot 
and  look  at  the  view;  if  you  are  not, 
you  pay  a  shilling  and  climb  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  steps  to  see  the  same  view 
through  a  port-hole;  and  then  back  to 
the  w'harf  to  thread  your  way  through 
boxes  and  boxes  of  grapes  and  peaches 
on  to  the  steamer. 

Two  or  three  days  on  Lake  Slmcoe, 
at  a  point  where  less  than  a  generation 
ago  there  was  a  cedar-swamp,  and  at 
night  one  heard  the  howl  of  the  wolf 
and  the  scream  of  the  wild-cat,  till  an 
eccentric  American  millionaire  spent 
100,000  dollars  or  so,  converting  it  into 
a  park  that  is  strangely  reminiscent  of 
England— where  we  met  an  old  inhabi¬ 
tant  who  had  watched  Sir  Walter 
Scott  marshalling  the  Highlanders  for 
the  reception  of  George  IV  in  Edin¬ 
burgh;  and  then  we  embarked  on  an¬ 
other  steamer,  a  sort  of  floating  hotel, 
with  150  staterooms,  and  a  dining-room 
on  the  upper  deck,  where  you  can  sit 
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and  gaze  your  fill  out  of  the  window 
during  meals.  As  I  drove  to  the  wharf 
I  witnessed  the  wild  and  enthusiastic 
reception  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  fattest 
khaki-clad  warriors  I  have  ever  seen, 
just  returned  from  South  Africa,  cov¬ 
ered  with  glory  and  bursting  the  but¬ 
tons  off  their  tunics  with  good  living. 
There  W'ere  more  American  tourists  on 
board,  some  of  them  not  of  the  best 
class  either;  a  tall,  statuesque  girl,  who 
stood  in  a  doorway  like  a  Caryatis  in 
a  white  yachting  cap,  and  “chewed 
gum”  rhythmically;  several  men  whose 
manners  compared  very  unfavorably 
with  those  of  certain  Red  Indians 
whom  I  have  met;  and  a  few  globe¬ 
trotters.  At  night  we  glided  past  camp¬ 
fires  and  luminous  tents,  log-houses 
and  glimmering  bungalows,  till  about 
eleven  o’clock  we  neared  Charlotte 
(Americanic6  “Shalott”)  and  Ontario 
Beach.  The  water  glittered  under  fes¬ 
toons  of  vari-colored  lamps;  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  we  saw  crowds  of  brightly- 
dressed  people  under  the  sheen  of  the 
electric  light;  and,  far  away,  the  strains 
of  the  band  sounded  like  fairy  music 
in  the  glamor  of  the  night.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  wharf  a  gun  fired  a  sa¬ 
lute  from  an  illuminated  caf6,  and  the 
siren  replied  with  three  long  shudder¬ 
ing  hoots.  Seated  very  close  together 
at  the  pier  were  a  couple  of  lovers,  sil¬ 
houetted  clearly  against  the  streaming 
gold  of  the  moon-glade,  and  the  male 
passengers  on  deck  entreated  them  fer¬ 
vently  to  “break  away  there.”  One 
would  hardly  imagine  that  a  summer 
hotel  could  look  like  a  dream  from  the 
“Arabian  Nights,”  but  it  can— when 
you  see  it  at  night  from  the  deck  of  a 
ship.  The  sailors  cast  loose  from  the 
moorings  to  a  monotonous  chantey  that 
sounded  like  “Have  a  cigar,”  “Time  for 
a  drink,”  “Have  another,”  “Come  into 
the  house,”  and  we  were  off  again. 

And  the  next  morning,  very  early, 
we  came  to  the  Thousand  Islands. 
Here  and  there  in  the  distance  we 


caught  a  glimpse  of  a  church  spire, 
sparkling  like  a  bayonet  among  the 
trees,  and  then  we  sailed  into  a  Jew¬ 
elled  archipelago— each  island  a  dream 
of  flowers;  some  of  them  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  some  of  them  mere  dots,  but  dots 
of  emerald  and  onyx  and  lapis-lazuli; 
with  a  dazzling  splendor  of  sunlit  wa¬ 
ter  between  shaven  lawns;  with  minia¬ 
ture  log-houses  and  pocket  bungalows, 
and  toy  lighthouses;  with  blue  water 
and  big  steamers,  and  white-sailed 
boats,  and  little  yellow  launches  set  in 
shields  of  dappled  silver;  with  baby 
breakers  frothing  up  the  tiny  beaches 
of  rocky  islets;  and  somewhere  behind 
it  all,  but  quite  near,  the 

“Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  for¬ 
lorn.” 

Here  everything  appears  to  be  so  ri¬ 
diculously  in  its  right  place,  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  squat  white 
pillars,  often  less  than  the  height  of  a 
man,  really  need  to  be  lit  up  at  night— 
they  are  merely  planted,  each  on  its 
particular  headland,  for  effect;  the 
patches  of  greensward  a  few  Inches 
above  the  water  with  just  room  for  a 
doll’s  house  of  a  cottage,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  little  flower-bed;  the  diminutive 
churches  peeping  out  of  tufts  of  trees— 
they  are  all  unreal.  Oberon  once  built 
a  floating  city  for  Titanla,  and  you 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope. 

But  an  American  tourist  sat  through 
it  all,  and  read  a  dissertation  on  Sab¬ 
bath  observance  aloud  to  another;  and 
a  third,  a  girl,  turned  to  her  mother 
and  said  enthusiastically,  “They  [the 
islands]  are  vurry  close  together 
and  vurry  attractively  situated.”  Then 
skirting  the  smooth,  round,  red  boul¬ 
ders  of  Brockville,  where  flying  canoes 
raced  past  us  under  more  sail  than 
they  could  well  carry;  through  chan¬ 
nels  staked  out  with  posts  of  black  and 
red  and  white;  and  we  ran  into  a 
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crackled  network  of  flat  whirlpools  at 
the  edge  of  the  first  rapids.  After  that 
we  had  miles  of  them.  You  see  ahead 
of  you  a  tumbling  wash  of  foam  and 
vivid  sun-smitten  green,  with  red  shad¬ 
ows  of  submerged  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  then  steam  is  shut  off.  There  are 
four  men  at  the  wheel  in  the  pilot¬ 
house,  and  the  captain  has  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  to  reassure  the  passengers. 
Every  now  and  then  he  stoops  forward 
and  pulls  a  mysterious-looking  plug  on 
the  bridge,  while  the  ship’s  nose  is  di¬ 
rected  straight  at  the  point  of  the 
island  till  the  fierce  rush  of  the  water 
sweeps  her  off,  and  the  chains  creak 
and  rattle.  The  men  strain  and  tug  at 
the  spokes,  and  one  of  them,  the  pilot, 
has  a  look  in  his  eyes  such  as  I  once 
saw  on  the  face  of  Tom  Cannon  when 
he  was  coming  through  his  horses  at 
Ascot  some  twenty  years  ago  or  so. 
Then  we  slither  straight  down-hill, 
while  the  big  gray  gulls  circle  over¬ 
head,  and  relentless  red  boulders  gleam 
fitfully  just  under  the  surface.  And 
the  pilot  wipes  his  face  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  takes  another  pull  at  his  cigar. 

Tow’ards  evening  we  reduced  speed 
under  the  great  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge 
and  moored  under  the  gray  limestone 
terraces  of  Montreal,  alongside  huge 
red  ocean  leviathans  and  big  Atlantic 
liners. 

When  we  sailed  again  a  couple  of 
evenings  later  we  noticed  a  marked 
change  in  the  character  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  passengers.  Americans,  of 
course,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we  still 
carried,  and  they  still  chewed  gum. 
But  there  were  dark-eyed  French  Ca¬ 
nadians,  and  priests  in  strange  gar¬ 
ments  with  broad-brimmed  hats,  digni¬ 
taries  whose  hands  were  respectfully 
kissed  by  the  captain  himself,  and 
small  children  with  white  stockings 
and  white  shoes,  fastened  by  one  white 
button  over  the  Instep.  And  they  all 
btbke  up  into  groups,  and  sang  doleful 
ditties  according  to  their  various  na¬ 


tionalities,  while  the  darkness  grew 
apace,  and  the  river  widened  till  we 
could  barely  see  the  lights  and  dim 
groups  of  ghostly  tents  on  the  shore. 
In  the  saloon  and  on  the  forward  deck 
the  glare  of  the  electric  light  was  daz¬ 
zling,  and  one  longed  suddenly  for  the 
far-aw'ay  Northern  Lakes,  and  an  In¬ 
dian  paddling  noiselessly  in  a  canoe, 
and  the  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will.  I 
tried  to  “size  up”  the  passengers,  and 
fixed  on  one  girl  at  once  as  a  type  of 
the  rustic  Canadienne,  with  her  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  and  just  a  touch  of 
French  distinction  about  her  dress;  and 
while  I  watched  her  she  drew  another 
chair  in  front  of  her,  and  put  her  feet 
on  it  and  leant  back  and  lit  a  cig¬ 
arette.  A  moment  later,  and  a  tall, 
austere  lady  with  a  blue  veil  wound 
round  her  hat  and  blue  spectacles,  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  main  saloon,  and  she, 
too,  had  a  cigarette— no  it  was  a  wood¬ 
en  toothpick— in  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  I  slipped  quietly  off  round  the 
deck-house  and  found  a  guilty-looking 
old  gentleman  surreptitiously  sucking 
a  large  fiask.  Then  the  passengers  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  in  and  the  moon  hung  low 
in  the  heavens,  glowing  like  a  slice  of 
some  strange,  radiant,  tropical  fruit, 
and  staining  the  water  beneath  to 
pomegranate.  The  landing-stage  at 
Sorel  looked  like  a  scene  from  an  op¬ 
era  in  its  vivid  contrast  of  light  and 
shadow,  while  the  very  steam-tugs 
seemed  glorified  in  the  night  haze.  Only 
an  inebriated  Frenchman  was  singing 
riotous  songs  below,  keeping  time  with 
a  stick  on  the  ship’s  side,  and  a  nice  old 
lady  was  trying  to  guess  what  lan¬ 
guage  he  was  talking,  and  concluded 
it  must  be  Chinese. 

Next  morning  early  we  were  under 
the  ramparts  of  Quebec.  Somebody 
told  me  once  that  the  only  things  in 
life  that  did  not  disappoint  you  were 
Venice  and  ortolans.  But  he  had  nev¬ 
er  seen  Quebec  in  a  summer  dawn. 
When  you  know  the  city  a  little  better. 
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however,  she  strikes  you  as  being  a 
trifle  self-conscious,  like  a  woman  who 
considers  that  her  whole  mission  In  life 
is  to  look  beautiful.  You  may  ask  at 
the  public  library  for  a  volume  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  and  they  have  “never 
heard  of  that  writer.”  When  you  are 
not  climbing  up  perpendicular  streets 
you  are  tumbling  over  old  guns  and 
painted  cannon-balls.  I  have  never 
been  in  a  decent-sized  city  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  has  not  boasted  at 
some  time,  of  “the  finest  hotel  on  this 
continent.”  Quebec  has  one  of  them, 
and  the  view  from  its  terrace  is  very 
hard  to  beat.  But  a  sympathetic 
American  remarked  to  me  that  “we 
can’t  live  on  scenery,”  and  one  has  a 
vague,  undefined  feeling  that  Quebec 
wants  waking  up,  though  she  is  very 
lovely  in  her  sleep.  We  sailed  down 
the  river  on  a  yacht  to  the  He  d’Or- 
leans  and  landed  at  a  little  French  vil¬ 
lage,  where  we  rocked  lazily  in  painted 
swings,  while  monsieur,  madame  et 
b(b6  played  croquet  with  battered  balls 
on  a  ground  the  size  of  a  billiard-table, 
and  the  landlady  of  the  little  auberge 
cooked  us  French  omelettes,  and  we 
drifted  home  past  the  Montmorency 
Falls,  lit  up  with  a  Jacob’s  ladder  of 
electric  lamps,  and  found  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  supply  in  the  city  had  broken 
down,  and  that  there  was  very  nearly 
a  riot  among  the  Americans  at  the  ho¬ 
tel,  A  pretty  girl  at  the  next  table  was 
fanning  herself  desperately  with  a 
menu  card,  and  imploring  the  waiter, 
“for  goodness'  sake,  get  me  anything 
wet!”  Close  to  me  were  a  couple  who 
called  the  waiter  “sir,”  and  explained 
to  one  another  that  “pottage”  and 
“mush”  were  synonymous  terms.  In 
the  evening  a  thunder  storm  went 
crashing  and  rolling  and  echoing  down 
the  bay,  and  we  hung  over  the  terrace 
railings  looking  over  the  backs  of 
grimy  little  tenement  houses  with  high- 
pitched  roofs,  and  clothes  hanging  out 
to  dry,  some  hundred  feet  dr  so  be¬ 


neath  us.  You  can  still  see  the  debris 
of  the  great  landslip  of  ’89  when  fifty- 
two  people  were  killed;  and  the  man 
who  was  smoking  alongside  me  worked 
from  7  P.M.  one  day  till  midnight  of 
the  next  helping  to  dig  them  out. 

I  took  the  electric  car  to  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beauprfe— the  Lourdes  of  Canada— and 
I  travelled  for  twenty-two  miles  with 
the  ever-wddening  St.  Lawrence  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  panorama  of 
pale  gray  churches  and  gallerled  cot¬ 
tages  and  French  peasants  in  little  red¬ 
wheeled  carts  drawn  by  big  half-bred 
mastiffs.  There  was  a  newly-married 
couple  who  took  their  seats  under  a 
shower  of  congratulations  and  rice; 
and  a  family  party  of  husband,  wife 
and  grown-up  daughter,  who  had  a 
Japanese  student  in  tow,  to  whom  they 
explained  things  in  baby  English.  The 
mother  collected  some  of  the  rice  from 
the  floor  of  the  car  and  presented  it 
to  him  as  an  interesting  reminiscence 
of  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the 
Jap  rejected  it  with  cold  disdain.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  thought  he  was  expected 
to  eat  it. 

The  church  of  good  St.  Anne  comes 
to  you  with  something  of  a  shock;  a 
shrine  ought  to  be  old  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  and  this  is  as  insolently  new 
and  clean  as  the  deck  of  a  llne-of-bat- 
tleshlp.  The  platform  of  a  railway 
bounds  one  side  of  a  square,  enclosed 
by  railings  of  white  and  gold;  on  the 
nortli  and  west  are  hotels,  all  French, 
all  new,  all  depending  on  pilgrims  for 
their  patronage;  on  the  east  side  is  the 
church  itself,  built  of  stone  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  silver  gray,  checkered  with  white; 
over  the  main  entrance  Is  a  great  gilt 
statue  of  the  saint.  On  each  side  of 
the  doors  within  is  a  huge  pyramid 
reaching  up  to  the  roof,  composed  of 
crutches,  boots,  rosaries,  trusses,  plas- 
ter-of-Paris  casts— all  the  mysterious 
things  you  see  in  the  windows  of  shops 
where  they  sell  surgical  appliances.  I 
even  saw  a  wooden  leg!  Close  to  the 
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altar  was  a  lovely  column  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal  of  exquisite  marble,  surmounted  by 
a  tawdry  painted  statue  with  a  gold 
sun-burst  round  its  head.  Here  also 
was  a  smaller  pile  of  crutches  and 
other  artificial  aids  for  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  and  scattered  about  were  can¬ 
dles  and  candle-ends  and  lamps  of  all 
sizes.  There  were  votive  tablets 
carved  in  white  marble  on  the  walls. 
One  of  them  read,  “Good  St.  Anne, 
pray  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Tansey,” 
Fancy  presenting  a  card  engraved, 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.”  for  admission  to  the 
courts  of  heaven!  American  sense  of 
humor  is  a  queer  thing.  In  the  side- 
chapels  were  glass  cases  holding  wax¬ 
en,  bloody  hands  pierced  through  with 
nails;  and  in  a  porchway  there  were 
spectacles  and  pipes,  and  tobacco-boxes 
fastened  to  the  wall.  In  an  annex  to 
the  church,  rosaries,  candles  and  relics 
were  exposed  for  sale.  The  old  shrine 
is  across  the  road  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  alongside  it  was  aViaCrucis,wltha 
crucifix  at  the  summit,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  stations  marked  by  wooden  crosses 
in  zigzag  ascent.  On  the  wall  of  a  ho¬ 
tel  facing  the  church  was  painted  a 
huge  anchor,  with  an  inscription  in 
French  on  one  side  and  in  English  on 
the  other,  setting  forth  that  there  was 
hope  for  weak  men  and  women  in- 
somebody’s  patent  medicine!  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  irony  was  unconscious.  There 
were  no  sick  pilgrims  that  day— it 
seemed  hard  to  believe  that  people 
could  be  ill  in  that  sparkling  weather; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  devotion 
of  some  of  the  kneeling  figures  in  the 
pews  near  the  great  altar.  Outside,  a 
blinding  sunlight  and  the  salt  breezes 
from  the  sea;  and  within,  a  mist  of 
doubt  and  perplexity— a  twilight  of 
“cold  Christs  and  tangled  Trinities.” 
While  we  waited  for  the  car  a  fussy 
matron  and  her  daughter  were  posing 
a  poor  old  peasant  woman  for  her  pho¬ 
tograph.  She  was  quite  ignorant  of  a 
word  they  said,  but  submitted  auto¬ 


matically  to  be  put  in  any  position  they 
pleased,  so  they  stood  her  up  against 
the  door  of  the  waiting-room,  with  a 
huge  ebony  and  silver  crucifix  in  her 
arms,  and  the  daughter  “kodaked”  her. 
“I’ve  given  her  the  ten  cents,  but  try 
it  again,  Dora— tell  her  you  didn’t  get 
the  first  one  good.”  “All  right,  stand 
aside,  momma,”  said  the  unscrupulous 
Dora,  and  proceeded  to  defraud  that 
lovely  old  figure  out  of  another  sitting. 
It  was  a  day  of  contrasts— some  of 
them  were  funny,  and  some  were  not; 
the  Jap  at  the  altar  steps,  with  a  thin 
smile  om  his  yellow  face,  was  not. 

There  was  a  clerk  at  the  hotel  with 
badly  trimmed  whiskers  and  a  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  im¬ 
portance.  One  of  the  American  tour¬ 
ists  asked  him  a  civil  question,  and 
very  nearly  got  his  head  snapped  off 
in  answer.  Then  the  tourist  looked  the 
official  up  and  down  and  drawled  out, 
“Say,  it’s  a  pity  you  don’t  learn  to  bark 
a  little;  you’d  make  a  lovely  Saint  Ber¬ 
nard  dog,”  and  my  heart  went  out  to 
my  American  friend.  In  the  evening 
I  picked  up  a  newspaper  called  the 
White  Mountain  Echo,  dated,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1900,  and  I  read  the  following 
paragraph  (copied  verbatim):- 

Student  Employees. 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  White 
Mountain  Hotels  in  giving  healthful 
and  remunerative  summer  employ¬ 
ment  to  New  England  boys  who  are 
working  their  way  through  school  and 
college  is  found  in  the  management  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  House.  As  it  ha.^ 
become  a  settled  custom  among  the 
habitues  of  all  first-class  hotels  to  re¬ 
ward  liberally  those  who  give  them 
faithful  attention.  It  Is  a  satisfaction 
to  them  to  feel  that,  as  in  the  help  they 
give  these  boys,  their  generosity  is  to 
some  purpose.  The  following  Is  a  list 
of  the  students  employed  in  the  above 
hotel. 

Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  “bell¬ 
boys,”  “elevator-boys,”  and  “waiters.” 
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each  with  the  name  of  his  school  or  col¬ 
lege  attached,  including,  among  others, 
Yale,  Harvard,  Boston  and  West  Point 
—the  last  the  Sandhurst  of  the  U.S.A. 
How  far  the  practice  of  looking  for 
tips  is  likely  to  benefit  future  judges 
and  commanders-in-chief  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  sure  that  their  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
them  subsequently  as  guests  in  “the 
finest  hotels  on  the  continent.” 

AVe  started  on  a  hot  sunny  morning 
for  our  final  run  to  the  Saguenay. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago  there 
were  1,400  or  1,500  great  sailing-ships 
in  Quebec  harbor— to-day  there  are 
only  three  or  four;  but  there  is  a  small 
fleet  of  yachts  towing  their  dingeys 
astern.  The  green  shores  are  dotted 
with  white,  red-roofed  houses  against 
the  background  of  purple  Lauren  tin  ns, 
the  oldest  mountain-range  in  the  world. 
Here  and  there,  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach, 
with  the  usual  group  of  cottages  cud¬ 
dled  under  the  Inevitable  gray  church. 
“This  is  a  great  country  for 
growing  churches,”  said  my  new 
American  friend.  There  were  miles 
and  miles  of  pine  and  spruce 
at  which  he  looked  covetously 
—“My!  isn’t  that  immense?  We’ll  soon 
eat  a  few  holes  in  that  when  we  get 
our  pulp-works  started,”  and  he  told 
me  interesting  facts  about  the  texture 
and  manufacture  of  paper.  But  at 
Bale  St.  Paul  the  pines  grew  plucklly 
out  of  sheer  rock;  even  with  strong 
field-glasses  you  cannot  distinguish  a 
teaspoonful  of  earth  round  the  roots, 
and  I  was  not  altogether  grateful  to  the 
man  who  first  found  out  that  they 
would  make  pulp,  and  that  pulp  would 
make  paper.  There  were  tall,  sharp- 
peaked  crags,  rising  straight  out  of  the 
water,  over  which  some  French  girls 
(from  Old  France)  went  Into  ecstasies. 
They  had  Los  Angeles  labels  on  their 
luggage,  and  they  cried  aloud,  “Mais, 
madame!  regardez  done,  voilfi  Catalina 


Ailand,  mais  plus  coquet,  plus  bois6!” 
And  I  thanked  them  in  my  heart  be¬ 
cause  they  were  talking  French  which 
I  could  understand,  for  the  Quebec 
patois  was  beyond  me,  as  it  was  be¬ 
yond  these  girls,  too,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
From  the  great  mountain-wall  behind 
Les  Eboulements  came  strange  gusts 
of  hot  and  cold  air  as  we  were  near¬ 
ing  the  sea;  and  a  few  miles  farther  at 
Murray  Bay,  the  water  is  as  salt  as  the 
Atlantic.  Here  there  was  a  huge  barrack 
of  a  hotel,  covering  an  acre  or  so  of 
ground,  and  a  long  double  line  of  ca¬ 
lashes  and  country  carts  with  rusted 
harness  awaiting  passengers  from  the 
steamer.  There  were  houses  built  on 
piles,  propped  up  on  shelving  rock;  and 
in  the  distance  the  forest  fires  rolled 
up  great  columns  of  gray  and  blue 
smoke  from  lurid  pedestals  of  glowing 
red.  The  destruction  by  forest  fires  in 
the  course  of  a  year  is  a  serious  item, 
and  regulations  have  been  carefully 
drawn  up  by  the  fire-rangers  request¬ 
ing  that,  between  April  1  and  October 
31,  if  a  fire  is  made  in  the  forest. 

or  at  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a 
mile  therefrom,  or  upon  any  island,  for 
cooking  or  obtaining  warmth,  the  mak¬ 
er  should— 

1st.  Select  a  locality  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  which  there  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  dead- 
wood  branches,  brushwood,  dry  leaves, 
or  resinous  trees. 

2nd.  Clear  the  place  In  which  he  is 
about  to  light  the  fire  by  removing  all 
vegetable  matter,  dead  trees,  branches, 
brushwood,  and  dry  leaves  from  the 
soil  within  a  radius  of  ten  feet  from 
the  fire. 

3rd.  Observe  every  reasonable  care 
and  precaution  to  prevent  such  fire 
from  spreading,  and  carefully  extin¬ 
guish  the  same  before  quitting  the 
place. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  burning  matches,  ashes  of  pipes, 
and  lighted  cigars,  or  burning  gun¬ 
wadding,  or  any  other  burning  sub¬ 
stance,  should  be  completely  extln- 
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guished  before  the  sportsman  leaves 
the  spot. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
these  important  matters. 

After  sunset  the  sea-breeze  drove 
every  one  else  below,  but  I  waited, 
watching  the  gaunt  rocky  islands  slide 
past  till  the  lone  lighthouse  twinkled 
like  a  star  on  the  last  of  them.  The 
big  saloon  was  crowded,  every  sofa 
and  chair  occupied,  and  the  usual 
group  gathered  round  the  book-stall 
turning  over  paper-covered  novels  and 
pricing  Indian  pipes  and  moccasins,  and 
fire-bags,  manufactured  in  Chicago. 
Even  the  galleries  round  the  upper 
deck  were  thronged,  for  the  season  was 
at  its  height.  Railway  travelling  in 
America  is  more  comfortable  than  it 
used  to  be  in  England,  though  things 
are  improving  there;  but  for  comfort 
give  me  the  better  class  of  lake  and 
river  steamers,  with  their  bath-rooms 
and  bars  and  smoking-rooms,  and  bar¬ 
ber  shops— and  above  all,  their  fresh 
air,  for  you  are  in  the  open  all  day, 
and  your  appetite  you  have  always 
with  you.  It  is  little  more  than  sixty 
years  since  the  first  steamer  from  the 
Lower  Lakes  arived  in  Chicago.  In 
those  days,  when  the  primitive  engines 
were  unable  to  make  headway  against 
the  current,  recourse  was  had  to  oxen 
who  were  hitched  on,  and  created  what 
was  facetiously  known  as  a  “horned 
breeze.”  When  the  Illinois  of  100  tons 
arrived  at  Chicago  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1839,  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  including  the  boys,  numbering 
nearly  a  hundred,  assisted  in  dragging 
the  craft  across  the  bar.  Since  then 
the  old  type  of  sailing-vessel  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared,  and  even  the  iron 
steamers  have  been  replaced  by  steel 
ships  with  triple  expansion  engines 
and  a  carrying  capacity  of  7,000  tons  or 
more. 

Tadousac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sague¬ 
nay,  was  the  first  settlement  made  by 
the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  one 


time  a  centre  of  the  fur  trade,  and  now 
a  small  summer  resort  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  hotel.  It  was 
dark  when  we  reached  it,  but 
they  let  off  rockets  and  Roman 
candles  from  the  grounds  in  honor  of 
our  approach— a  pretty  custom,  by  the 
way,  as  it  makes  a  night-journey  down 
the  river  at  this  time  of  year  a  sort 
of  perpetual  water  carnival— and  then 
we  sailed  through  the  dark  iron  gates 
of  the  Saguenay.  “It  Is  not  properly,” 
says  an  American  writer,  “a  river  at 
all.  It  is  a  tremendous  chasm  like  that 
of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
cleft  for  sixty  miles  through  the  heart 
of  a  mountain  wilderness.”  There  was 
only  one  other  man  on  the  forward 
deck  besides  myself.  On  either  side 
were  great  black  ghostly  crags,  rising 
bare  and  sheer,  out  of  black  ghostly 
water.  The  churning  pulse  of  the 
screw  was  barely  audible— you  had  to 
strain  your  ears  to  catch  it.  Here  and 
there  at  the  base  of  the  sombre  cliffs 
one  caught  pale  smears  of  faint  light 
that  looked  like  haunted  houses- 
homes  of  lost  spectres  who  never  sleep, 
but  wall  thinly  up  and  down  vacant 
rooms.  Ahead  of  us  were  patches  of 
wan  water  shining  with  a  phosphores¬ 
cent  shimmer  that  was  more  awful 
than  darkness  itself.  A  dead,  infernal 
stillness,  broken  for  one  single  second 
by  the  screech  of  a  night  bird  that 
echoed  away  like  the  wall  of  a  tortured 
soul.  “My  God!”  muttered  my  com¬ 
panion  to  himself,  “this  is  the  lonesom- 
est  place  on  earth.” 

And  next  morning  the  sun  was 
streaming  down  a  ribbon  of  water  that 
looked  like  tarnished  metal.  The 
shores  were  still  rocky,  but  green,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  our  port  bow 
was  a  nestling  village,  with  red  build¬ 
ings  and  a  church  spire  thrust  up  like 
a  dazzling  shaft  of  silver.  There  were 
more  of  the  absurd  little  squat  light¬ 
houses  stuck  among  the  pines,  and 
there  was  another  tiny  landing-stage. 
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the  terminus  of  our  journey— some 
1,500  miles  across  half  a  continent— all 
but  the  120  miles  between  Owen  Sound 
and  Toronto  having  been  made  by  wa¬ 
ter. 

We  all  landed  and  wandered  up  the 
straggling  streets  to  the  Chicoutimi 
Falls,  and  then  back  to  the  hotel  to 
breakfast.  “Wonder  what  people  do 
here  when  they’re  not  fishing, ’’said  one 
of  my  companions,  and  the  second 
looked  thoughtful  and  answered  mere¬ 
ly,  “Three  guesses  for  a  dime,”  while 
the  third  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said,  “Search  me;”  from  which  cryptic 
remarks  I  gathered  that  they  were  at 
a  loss  for  a  reply.  The  very  business 
offices  on  the  streets  were  like  Swiss 
chalets  embowered  in  trees.  The  driv¬ 
er  of  our  calash  told  us  entrancing 
tales  of  moose  and  caribou,  and  ouana- 
niche-fishlng,  which  we  did  not  believe 
in  the  least,  but  to  which  we  listened 
gratefully.  We  breakfasted  at  the 
great  wooded  summer  hotel,  and  then 
rc-embarked  to  return  by  daylight. 
Tilings  looked  different  then.  The  cliffs 
were  still  sheer  and  frowning  and  the 
ragged  dead  pine-trees  on  their  sum¬ 
mits  were  still  desolate.  But  the  bless¬ 
ed  sun  made  the  w’ater  look  like 
smoked  glass  instead  of  ink;  there  were 
\  more  people  on  deck  and  the  glamor 
had  gone.  We  came  to  the  great  Tab¬ 
leau  rock,  on  which  some  miscreant 
had  plastered  an  advertisement  of  his 
furs,  and  the  passengers  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  spelling  this  out  than  in  the 
rock  Itself.  There  were  torn  water¬ 
falls  hanging  here  and  there  among  the 
thick  trees  and  baby  Niagaras  at  the 
foot  of  precipices  1,200  and  1,500  feet 
high,  which  the  American  girls  said, 
were  “too  ’cute  for  anything.”  It  was 
only  when  we  came  to  the  base  of  the 
groat  capes.  Trinity  and  Eternity,  that 
they  began  to  show  any  veneration  at 
ail.  The  latter  is  a  sheer  rock,  rising 
a  couple  of  thousand  feet  from  the 
black  water,  that  is  another  thousand 
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feet  in  depth  below  it.  Here  and  there 
the  stunted  pines  seem  to  cling  to  its 
rugged  sides,  and  half-way  up  is  a 
white  madonna,  36  feet  high,  erected 
by  the  priests.  And  a  lady  near  me 
quarrelled  with  her  husband  for  say¬ 
ing  that  it  w’as  a  waterfall,  and  asserted 
that  through  her  glasses  she  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  to  be  a  statue  of  Venus. 
We  craw’led  round  about  the  foot  like 
a  grotesque  water-beetle,  and  tooted 
our  fog-horn  to  wake  the  echoes,  and 
fiung  pebbles  at  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  incidentally  shattered  another 
guide-book  illusion— for  that  authority 
states  that  “the  Immense  height  of 
these  perpendicular  cliffs  renders  dis¬ 
tance  deceptive.  The  steamboat  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  sailing  dangerously  close 
to  the  precipice  that  looks  to  be  but  a 
few'  feet  distant  from  the  decks.  You 
pick  up  a  pebble  from  a  bucket  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  deck,  and  think  it  an  easy 
matter  to  throw  it  against  the  rock. 
To  your  surprise  it  falls  far,  very  far, 
short  of  your  aim.”  Truth  compels 
me  to  state  that  we  hit  that  rock  and 
rattled  back  off  its  awful  sides  Into  the 
water  every  time  without  a  miss.  On 
the  return  journey  we  landed  at  Tadou- 
sac  to  see  the  first  Christian  chapel 
ever  built  in  Canada— a  wee  church  at 
the  head  of  a  bay,  with  long  dunes  on 
one  side,  and  a  bare  peninsula  on  the 
other,  sparsely  covered  with  bouses 
that  are  literally  “founded  on  the 
rock.”  In  the  haze  between  was  a 
vision  of  yachts  and  steamers,  and  lit¬ 
tle  fishing  smacks.  The  chapel  itself 
is  a  rude  building,  like  many  on  the 
French  coast  to-day,  with  a  blue  cell¬ 
ing,  altars,  paintings,  models  of  boats; 
a  couple  of  oil  pictures,  one  a  guardian 
angel,  attributed  to  Boucher,  and  an¬ 
other  unnamed,  of  Cardinal  St,  Charles 
Borromeo.  In  a  glass  case  were  wood¬ 
en  candlesticks,  carved  by  the  early 
Jesuit  fathers,  and  bits  of  the  coffin 
and  skull  of  R.  T.  J.  B.  de  la  Brosse, 
“last  missionary,  buried  in  1785.” 
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Fifteen  Hundred  Miles  on  Fresh  Water. 


There  was  a  quaint  little  cemetery 
with  many  wooden  crosses  and  a  pret¬ 
ty,  refined-looking  girl  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  who  collected  ten  cents 
apiece  from  us  as  if  she  hardly  liked 
her  work.  Then  we  took  a  short  cut 
through  a  little  rocky  gorge  back  to  the 
steamer,  and  started  just  as  the  hills 
began  to  turn  purple  and  violet  and  the 
sun  was  throwing  golden  shadows  on 
the  water.  We  touched  at  night  at 
wharfs  that  were  a  dazzle  of  light, 
with  curious  faces  scanning  us  from 
above;  we  landed  and  climbed  up  tortu¬ 
ous,  narrow  village  streets  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  catching  glimpses  through  cot¬ 
tage  windows  of  lamp-lit  interiors, 
with  portraits  of  saints  and  pictures 
cut  from  French  newspapers  pasted  on 
the  walls;  and  we  looked  down  at  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  gleaming  far  below 
through  corridors  of  whispering  trees. 

The  next  evening  we  left  Quebec,  re¬ 
turning  up  the  river  between  green 
banks,  with  here  and  there  a  country 
house  peeping  up  or  down  the  stream 
through  the  woods,  and  the  sun  setting 
behind  darkling  coves  and  inlets  with 
blue  hills  in  the  background. 

From  Montreal  we  went  west  by 
train,  starting  through  a  wilderness  of 
apple-orchards,  and  then  skirting  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Ottawa.  The 
wide  stretch  of  water  was  freckled 
with  foam,  and  inside  the  booms  the 
logs  were  ifiled  up  as  if  giants  had  been 
playing  spillikins  and  got  tired  of  their 
game.  There  were  little  white  steam¬ 
ers  moored  to  islands  and  tugging  fu¬ 
riously  at  their  n-oorings,  while  they 
barked  out  short  puffs  of  steam,  and 
reminded  you  of  fox-terriers  straining 
at  a  leash.  “Poor  little  things!”  said 
a  motherly  old  dame  on  the  car;  “they 
don’t  look  strong  enough  to  pull  a  sit¬ 
ting  hen  off  her  nest.”  But  the  Islands 
were  rafts  of  logs  acres  in  extent,  and 
by  taking  a  line  from  the  bank  you 
could  see  that  they  were  moving  very 
slowly.  Then  we  came  to  a  land  of 


bleak  desolation,  with  bald,  naked 
boulders  cropping  out  everywhere, 
with  forests  of  spruce  and  willow 
scrub,  and  black  stagnant  back-waters. 
At  one  spot,  where  the  train  ran 
through  a  cutting,  were  three  dead 
pines  lying  side  by  side,  head  down, 
on  the  slope,  as  if  they  had  crawled 
towards  the  railway  track  to  coiinuit 
suicide,  and  been  overtaken  by  a  merci¬ 
ful  death  just  before  reaching  it.  The 
spruce-forests  looked  like  battlefields. 
The  ground  w^as  littered  with  corpses  of 
trees— some  w’hite  and  livid,  some 
seared  by  fire.  Others  had  pitched  for¬ 
ward  and  were  caught  by  the  branches 
of  their  still  living  comrades,  e.xacily 
like  wounded  men  being  supported 
from  the  front;  while,  to  make  the  re¬ 
semblance  still  more  ghastly,  there 
were  wdsps  of  dead  growth  wiud- 
caught  at  their  tops,  as  though  the 
hair  were  hanging  over  the  face  iiinl 
eyes  of  a  man  staggering  to  his  death. 
There  were  sava.ge  tarns  of  inky  wa¬ 
ter:  and,  drifting  through  the  bliuding 
rain,  on  a  stream  miscalled  the  White 
River  w'as  a  forlorn  canoe,  the  only 
sign  of  human  life  visible. 

When  we  reached  Jackfish  Bay  on 
Lake  Superior  the  scene  changed. 
There  was  a  gale  blowing  outside:  the 
steely  blue  waters  of  the  great  iulaud 
sea  were  mottled  over  with  white 
breakers;  and  half-a-dozen  steain(>rs 
w'ere  lying  weather-bound  in  a  land¬ 
locked  bay.  The  train  crawls  like  a 
toy  at  the  base  of  sheer  cliffs,  in  and 
out  of  dark  tunnels,  with  peeps  of 
sandy  stretches  along  the  shore,  and 
shiny  “tumps”  of  rock  shouldering  up 
like  whales’  backs  from  the  surf  be¬ 
yond.  In  the  raid-distance  were 
wooded  Islets  with  gullies  gashed 
through  them,  bordered  with  trees,  up 
which  the  angry  waves  foamed  high, 
splashing  the  branches  with  flying 
shreds  and  tatters  of  foam  and  si)in- 
drlft.  The  sea  was  washing  the  dis¬ 
colored  sand  up  to  the  very  base  of 
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the  telegraph-poles,  and  the  clouds 
were  racing  across  a  wild-looking  sky 
overhead:  it  w'as  the  first  rough  day  of 
the  whole  journey,  and  we  were  seated 
comfortably  in  the  train  with  the  negro 
porter  handing  round  tissue  bulletins 
of  the  day’s  news. 

The  route  we  bad  taken  was  the 
main  highway  from  Port  Arthur  to  the 
sea.  But  on  both  sides  of  it  there  are 
other  lakes  and  rivers  innumerable, 
the  home  of  maskinonge,  weighing  up 
to  60  lb.  or  70  lb.,  of  high-leaping 
ouananiche,  of  lordly  salmon  and  of 
speckled  trout,  of  sturgeon,  bass,  pike 
and  whltefish.  You  can  pull  your 
canoe  into  the  reeds  and  shoot  duck- 
mallard  and  canvas-back,  redhead  and 
pintail,  widgeon;  green- winged,  blue¬ 
winged,  and  cinnamon  teal;  plover, 
snipe,  curlew,  and  pelicans:  geese  and 
swans— till  your  gun  is  too  hot  to  hold. 

Blackwood's  MagaillM. 


On  the  marshy  shores  you  can  see  the 
moose  standing  knee-high  in  the  water, 
you  can  hear  the  whistle  of  the  wapiti 
or  follow  the  track  of  the  caribou. 
You  may  meet  the  Hudson’s  Bay  fac¬ 
tor  travelling  in  pomp,  in  a  large  war- 
canoe  paddled  by  a  numerous  crew, 
with  his  camp-equipage  following  him. 
One  summer  evening  on  the  Assini- 
boine  I  was  startled  to  hear  the  un¬ 
mistakable  notes  of  a  bagpipe  in  the 
far  distance.  Rounding  the  bend  of 
the  river  came  a  fleet  of  canoes,  with 
the  Indian  agent’s  leading,  and  a  piper 
industriously  warbling  Highland  airs 
in  the  bows.  Tell  It  not  in  Inverness, 
but  the  piper  was  a  half-breed! 

And  all  of  these  things  you  may  see 
on  British  soil,  and,  having  once  seen 
them,  the  memory  thereof  will  abide 
with  you  for  ever. 

C.  Banbury  Williams. 


VICTORIA  THE  GOOD 

Stifie  the  throbbing  of  this  haunting  pain, 

And  dash  this  tearful  sorrow  from  the  eyes! 

She  is  not  dead!  Though  summoned  to  the  skies. 

Still  in  our  hearts  she  lives,  and  there  will  reign; 

Still  the  dear  memory  will  the  power  retain 
To  teach  us  where  our  foremost  duty  lies. 

Truth,  justice,  honor,  simple  worth  to  prize. 

And  what  our  best  have  been  to  be  again. 

She  bath  gone  hence,  to  meet  the  great,  the  good. 

The  loved  ones,  yearn’d  for  through  long  toilsome  years. 
To  share  with  them  the  blest  beatitude. 

Where  care  is  not,  nor  strife,  nor  wasting  fears. 

Nor  cureless  ills,  nor  wrongs  to  be  withstood; 

Shall  thought  of  this  not  dry  our  blinding  tears? 

Theodore  Martin. 
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MEMORIES  OF  FRANK  BUCKLAND. 


Imagine  a  room  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  casts  of  fish,  skele¬ 
tons,  and  all  sorts  of  zoological  speci¬ 
mens.  Picture  to  yourself  a  short, 
stout,  middle-aged  man  with  an  intel¬ 
lectual  face,  a  pleasing  expression  and 
kind  laughing  eyes,  fondling  in  his 
arms  some  favorite  animal. 

Chancing  one  day  to  pay  him  a 
friendly  call,  the  writer  found  Buck- 
land  in  his  “den,”  with  one  monkey  on 
his  shoulder  slyly  regaling  himself  with 
moselle  from  his  master’s  glass,  and 
another  lying  on  his  back  under  the 
very  bare  of  the  fire-grate,  gazing  in¬ 
tently  upwards  so  as  to  watch  for  and 
dodge  the  falling  cinders.  Poor  Jam- 
rach— such  was  the  monkey’s  name — 
w'as  dying,  and  it  was  with  sorrowful 
eyes  that  we  sat  together  for  a  time 
and  watched  the  little  fellow  who, 
guided  by  instinct,  was  seeking  to 
supplement  the  climatic  inhospitality 
of  his  adopted  country  by  such  means 
as  were  ready  to  hand. 

Buckland’s  special  attachment  to 
this  monkey  was  a  survival  of  earlier 
affections;  for  when,  in  youth,  he  was 
living  with  his  father  at  Westminster, 
he  was  continually  getting  into  scrapes 
owing  to  the  vagaries  of  another  of  the 
tribe  who,  on  escaping  from  durance 
vile,  would  occasionally  mount  the 
roofs  and  pinnacles  of  the  Abbey,  and 
amuse  himself  by  burling  missiles  of 
various  sizes  and  descriptions  upon  the 
passers  by— much  to  the  edification  of 
his  master  and  the  indignation  of  the 
Dean.  And  as  in  these  earlier  days  he 
had  generally  numbered  a  parrot 
among  bis  pets,  so  in  after  life  one  of 
these  birds  might  be  seen  in  mild 
weather  in  her  cage  upon  the  first-fioor 
front  balcony  of  the  house  in  Albany 
Street 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was 


a  public-house,  having  as  its  sign  “The 
Queen’s  Head  and  Artichoke,”  upon 
the  site  of  which  originally  stood  some 
Artichoke  Gardens,  a  memory  of  long 
bygone  days. 

In  recent  times  the  house  wus 
largely  patronized  by  w’orkmen  in  the 
dinner  hour,  and  our  feathered  friend 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  for  the  enlargement  of  her  rep¬ 
ertoire. 

One  of  Polly’s  numerous  pleasantries 
was  the  trick  of  calling  out  “Four- 
wheel”  or  “Hansom,”  in  response  to 
which,  some  uninitiated  cabman  would 
draw  up  to  the  house  and  wait  for  a 
time  in  silent  expectation,  unrelieved 
by  any  indication  of  the  parrot’s  ex¬ 
istence.  At  length,  his  patience  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  would  dismount  from  his 
vehicle  and  approach  the  front  door 
with  the  object  of  making  enquiry. 
This  was  the  parrot’s  cue.  A  peal  of 
strident  laughter  w’ould  greet  the  vic¬ 
tim,  who,  instantly  grasping  the  situ¬ 
ation,  would  reply  with  that  fluency 
of  language  for  which  the  Londou 
Jehu,  when  heckled,  is  so  justly  fa¬ 
mous.  Having  exhausted  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  vocabulary,  he  would  drive 
off,  leaving  Polly,  now  mistress  of  the 
situation,  to  make  merry  over  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  choicest  of  her  newly-ac¬ 
quired  linguistic  achievements. 

The  balcony  at  the  back  was  con¬ 
tinuous  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  on  a  certain  summer  after¬ 
noon,  a  maiden  lady  residing  next  door 
was  enjoying  a  post-prandial  snooze, 
with  window  open  at  bottom  and 
blind  halfway  down,  when  suddenly 
she  aw'Oke  to  behold  the  form  of  some 
unknowm  animal  peering  stealthily 
into  the  room.  In  a  state  of  intense 
perturbation  she  reached  the  bell,  the 
alarm  was  raised,  and  Buckland  was 
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requested  to  remove  “the  brute”  with¬ 
out  a  momeut’s  delay.  Some  little 
time  elapsed,  and  at  length  he  arrived 
ill  person,  and,  in  pleasantly  apologetic 
yet  deprecating  tones,  explained  that 
the  creature  was  “only  an  ounce”  and 
was  “quite  harmless.”  It  may  be 
added  for  the  benefit  of  the  unin¬ 
formed  majority,  that  an  ounce  is  an 
auimal  which  to  the  inexperienced  eye 
presents  a  suspiciously  jaguar-panther¬ 
like  appearance;  and,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  its  resemblance  to  either  and 
each  of  these  was  not  likely  to  be  over¬ 
looked  on  this  of  all  occasions.  Harm¬ 
less  it  may  have  been  to  most  people 
and  as  a  rule,  but  maiden  ladies  of  un¬ 
certain  but  mature  age  are  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

But  Buckland’s  standing  menagerie 
did  not  stop  here.  In  addition  to  the 
monkeys,  the  parrot  and  the  ounce,  he 
possessed  a  laughing  jackass  and  a 
tame  hare,  besides  other  occasional 
visitors  of  varying  degrees  of  “harm- 
lessness.”  So  long  as  these  were  kept 
within  reasonable  limits  all  went  well. 
But  at  times  remonstrance  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

On  one  occasion  the  carcase  of  a 
baby  hippopotamus  which  had  de¬ 
clined  to  continue  its  existence  at  the 
Zoo,  was  sent  to  Buckland  for  exami¬ 
nation.  This  latter  completed,  he  was 
desirous  of  procuring  its  skeleton,  and 
with  this  object  suspended  the  animal 
entire  to  a  tree  in  his  back  garden, 
which,  being  small,  was  in  close  con¬ 
tiguity  to  the  adjoining  houses.  The 
neighbors— averse  from  appearing  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  hoping  that  the  position 
of  the  hippopotamus  was  Intended  to 
be  very  temporary— relieved  their  ol¬ 
factory  nerves  by  living  in  the  front  of 
the  house  and  avoiding  the  back.  But 
time  went  by  apace,  and  as  the  odor 
increased  their  scruples  dissolved,  and 
a  formal  complaint  was  lodged.  Buck- 
land’s  reply  was  immense.  He  much 
regretted  the  unpleasantness  of  which 


they  complained,  but  at  the  same  time 
suggested  that,  in  the  cause  of  science, 
it  behooved  them  to  put  up  with  such 
trivial  inconveniences,  since  exposure 
to  the  sun  provided  the  only  means  of 
getting  the  skeleton  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  whiteness.  The  claims  of 
science  were,  however,  overruled,  and 
the  hippopotamus  was  removed. 

The  same  sort  of  experience  was, 
after  a  long  interval,  repeated  in  the 
case  of  a  huge  Sun-fish  or  Basking 
Shark,  which  was  also  displayed  at 
full  length  in  the  garden— which  it  al¬ 
most  covered— for  the  same  purpose. 
But  sad  to  relate,  science  again  took  a 
back  seat. 

Buckland’s  bouse  was  the  “rendez¬ 
vous”  for  many  and  various  personali¬ 
ties.  A  neighbor,  returning  home  one 
day,  found  an  enormous  crowd  in  front 
of  the  house,  making  the  footway  im¬ 
passable,  and  extending  some  distance 
across  the  street  Seeing  a  police-con¬ 
stable,  be  inquired  the  reason  for  such 
a  crowd,  and  requested  to  be  conducted 
to  his  front  door.  The  oflicer  replied 
that  there  was  a  dinner-party  at  Mr. 
Buckland’s,  adding:  “Not  that  there’s 
anything  extraordinary  in  a  dinner¬ 
party,  sir,  but  it’s  the  company;  for 
Tom  Thumb,  the  Circassian  Giantess, 
and  the  Siamese  Twins  have  already 
arrived,  and  some  more  of  them  are 
expected.” 

On  another  occasion,  a  reception  was 
held  in  honor  of  the  Chinese  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  who  was  about  to  visit  Buckland 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the 
supply  of  salmon  fry  for  the  Chinese 
rivers.  A  large  and  varied  assortment 
of  Buckland’s  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  invited.  The  tame  .hare 
scampered  up  and  down  the  stairs;  the 
parrot  regaled  the  visitors  with  her 
choicest  selection  of  expletives;  the 
laughing  jackass  laughed  his  heartiest; 
the  ounce  assumed  his  moat  “harm¬ 
less”  expression;  and  the  monkeys,  for 
once,  indulged  in  company  manners. . 
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The  side  tables  were  laid  with  all 
kinds  of  refreshments,  but  His  Excel¬ 
lency  preferred  tea;  and  Mrs.  Buck- 
land,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  her  guests, 
who  had  been  specially  invited  to  ar¬ 
range  the  business  in  band,  since  he 
could  speak  Chinese,  endeavored  to  en¬ 
tertain  her  distinguished  visitor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  conversation  cup  after  cup  of 
tea  was  consumed  by  the  ambassador, 
pot  after  pot  appeared  and  was  emp¬ 
tied,  and  the  hostess,  in  consternation, 
and  sheltering  herself  under  the  aegis 
of  the  English  vernacular,  remarked  to 
the  other  gentleman:  “I  don’t  know 
what  I  shall  do;  this  awful  Chinaman 
has  drunk  all  the  tea  I  have  got  in  the 
house.” 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and 
then,  without  speaking  a  word,  but 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  tiny  eyes  and  a 
glance  at  the  other  guest,  the  Celestial 
rose  from  the  table,  bowed  profoundly 
to  his  hostess  and  departed.  He  under¬ 
stood  English  perfectly. 

Rarely  was  Buckland  more  delighted 
than  when  he  was  able  to  acquire 
some  sport  or  freak  of  nature.  A  good 
number  of  these  came  in  his  path, 
since  his  appetite  for  the  abnormal 
was  well  known  to  the  numerous  deal¬ 
ers  in  animals  who  live  “down  the 
Dials,”  and  Whitechapel  way.  The 
law  of  supply,  even  though  the  desid¬ 
eratum  be  scarce,  can  boast  an  amaz¬ 
ing  power  of  elasticity  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  exigencies  of  that  of  demand; 
and  it  was  whispered  that,  on  more  oc¬ 
casions  than  one,  Buckland  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  powers  of  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  “fake.” 

On  a  certain  morning  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  man  wanted  to  see  him 
about— a  rat.  “Show  him  up,”  was 
the  reply;  and  up  he  accordingly  came. 
Without  delay  the  rat  was  produced, 
and  in  the  middle  of  its  head,  issuing 
from  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  was  seen 
an  upstanding  homy  growth,  giving 
the  animal  more  the  appearance  of  a 


miniature  rhinoceros  than  that  of  the 
usual  well-known  rodent. 

Cutaneous  horns  originating  from 
warty  growths  are  common  enough  in 
the  lower  animals,  and  in  man  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  considerable 
size;  so  that,  on  this  point,  there  was 
no  special  ground  for  suspicion.  But 
the  would-be  vendor,  who  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  Buckland,  could  give  no  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  history,  family  or  per¬ 
sonal,  of  the  specimen,  except  that  he 
had  himself  bought  it  from  an  un¬ 
known  stranger  who  offered  it  for 
sale.  Thus  there  was  an  air  of  mys¬ 
tery  about  the  genesis  of  the  creature 
which  did  not,  at  any  rate,  increase  its 
claims  to  genuineness.  Added  to  this 
the  price  asked— at  first  a  high  one— 
was  being  reduced  at  a  rate  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  usual  trading 
terms.  These  symptoms  were  by  no 
means  missed  by  Buckland,  who,  sur¬ 
geon  as  well  as  naturalist,  was  gifted 
with  exceptional  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  reading  of  character  and 
demeanor;  so,  with  expressions  of 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  examining  such  an  interesting 
specimen,  he  regretted  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  purchase  it.  Disappointment 
and  vexation  were  depicted  upon  the 
face  of  the  “dealer,”  who  still  contin¬ 
ued  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  treasure. 

When  the  cost  bad  dwindled  to  some 
quite  Inconsiderable  sum,  Buckland— 
who  by  this  time  had  smelt  something 
more  than  a  rat— seizing  an  opportune 
moment,  offered  to  close  with  the  bar¬ 
gain  conditionally  upon  its  being  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  how  the  trick  had  been 
done.  A  momentary  burst  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  language  quite 
unfit  for  ears  polite,  and  succeeded  by 
the  hasty  realization  that  this  was 
thirsty  work,  and  the  “dealer,”  pocket¬ 
ing  his  pride— and  the  pieces— pro¬ 
ceeded  to  expound  the  evolution  of  the 
horny  growth. 

Upon  a  fiat  board  nailed  to  a  table 
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had  been  tied  down  two  ordinary  rats, 
one  behind  the  other,  tandem  fashion. 
The  tip  of  the  tall  of  the  leader,  first 
carefully  scarified,  had  been  inserted 
into  an  incision  made  in  the  skin  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  of  the  wheeler. 
In  this  iwsitlon  tlie  animals  had  been 
kept,  until  the  tail  of  the  first  had 

Tempi*  Bar. 


firmly  united  to  the  head  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  second  rat,  when  the  leader's 
tail  had  been  snipped  off,  leaving  a 
portion  firmly  grown  into  the  nose  of 
the  wheeler.  After  a  short  Interval, 
the  tail-stump  in  the  latter’s  head  had 
healed,  and  the  animal  was  ready  for 
the  market 

George  C.  Peachey. 


THE  QUEEN. 


The  news  of  Queen  Victoria’s  death 
gave  a  world-wide  shock.  She  was 
much  more  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  than 
the  senior  Sovereign.  She  was  “The 
Queen”  by  almost  universal  agreement; 
the  ruler  who  never  blundered  because 
obedient  to  law.  She  represented  the 
principle  of  the  sacred  heart  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  of  motherhood  on  the  throne. 
Slie  was  the  matriarch  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  subjects.  The  United 
States  themselves  voluntarily  bowed 
to  her  matrlarchate. 

To  the  dark,  half-savage  races  under 
the  British  Crown  the  Queen  was  a 
“totem,”  a  superhuman  being.  They 
imagined  her  an  essential  part  of  the 
British  system.  To  most  of  her  Asiatic 
subjects  she  was  the  Queen  of  Kings. 
The  Mahometans  thought  her  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  degree  favored  by  God  and  pre¬ 
destined  to  wide  authority  and  the 
brightest  fortune.  Lord  Cromer  three 
years  ago  remarked  that  belief  in  the 
Queen’s  luck  greatly  facilitated  his 
task  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins, 
the  late  Financial  Secretary  of  Egypt, 
has  told  me  that  all  over  the  East  peo¬ 
ple  said:  “The  Queen  is  visibly  the  fa¬ 
vorite  of  God:  Since  this  is  so,  why 
struggle  against  Him?”  The  Idea  that 
Allah  was  with  her  struck  Mehemet 
All  as  early  as  1840.  It  prompted  him 
to  accept  the  terms  Sir  Charles  Napier 


ofl.’ered.  We  may  now  apprehend  a 
crisis  in  Asiatic  affairs,  and  in  all  those 
countries  where  the  Queen  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  sort  of  “totem.”  There  never 
has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  a 
Sovereign  whose  wide  sway,  founded 
on  force,  was  so  transformed  into  a 
moral  primacy.  French  Republicans, 
who  are  rationalists,  reverenced  Vic¬ 
toria.  During  her  illness  they  spoke  of 
her  as  “the  Queen,”  as  if  she  were  the 
single  Queen  in  the  world. 

Queen  Victoria’s  fellow  Sovereigns 
looked  up  to  her  with  veneration.  She 
had  outlived  most  crowned  heads  of 
her  age.  At  the  outset  of  her  career 
she  adopted  the  rule  not  to  incur  just 
blame  in  her  international  relations. 
She  sincerely  tried  not  to  be  In  the 
wrong.  She  was  personally  acquainted 
with  most  of  them,  and  a  lady  in  her 
manner  of  dealing  with  them;  and  her 
private  letters  on  European  affairs 
were  read  with  deference.  They  made 
for  European  harmony.  The  Queen  was 
chary  of  advice,  and  withheld  it  when 
she  thought  it  might  not  be  well  re¬ 
ceived.  A  letter  from  her  to  the  old 
German  Emperor  prevented  a  war  with 
France.  She  was  always  in  the  right 
when  she  personally  came  forward  to 
stave  off  some  dangerous  international 
crisis.  Her  judgment  was  true,  her 
tact  delicate.  If  her  spirit,  as  head  of 
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a  great  Empire,  was  high,  she  had  a 
light,  soft  hand,  and  knew  now  not  to 
wound  in  touching  a  sore  subject.  Of 
course  she  wrote  subject  to  advice; 
but  she^  expressed  herself  in  her  own 
way,  and  according  to  her  own  feeling, 
which  was  sure  to  be  good.  She  was 
not  a  stylist;  she  was  above  the 
technicalities  of  literary  composition; 
but  she  had  an  eloquence  of  her  own. 
When  writing  to  her  people  she  always 
wrote  from  the  heart,  and  all  truly 
great  words  and  actions  come  from  the 
heart. 

The  Queen  has  brought  feminine 
sovereignty  into  just  favor  throughout 
Europe.  Peoples  have  been  in  general 
harshly  governed.  Governments  have 
been  too  ready  to  take  Issue  on  points 
on  which  differences  of  opinion  must 
lead  to  conflicts.  The  Queen  has  been 
a  maternal  Influence  in  politics.  She 
never  held  Government  to  be  impec¬ 
cable.  The  spirit  of  the  time  made  for 
humanity  and  justice,  and  she  went 
with  It  Female  Sovereigns  now  set 
out  with  a  larger  credit  than  Sover¬ 
eigns  of  the  other  sex.  The  Dutch 
worship  their  young  Queen,  who  was 
brought  up  to  see  in  Victoria  a  good 
and  safe  example.  Although  a  foreign¬ 
er,  and  not  remarkable  for  personal 
charm,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  has 
not  been  disturbed  by  faction.  A  king 
in  her  place  could  hardly  have  passed 
through  the  crisis  of  two  years  ago 
without  falling. 

The  Queen’s  career  was  at  its  zenith 
in  the  year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Up  to  that  point  Great  Britain  had 
only  reaped  advantages  from  the  Free 
Trade  measures  of  1846.  But  the  In¬ 
dustrial  plants  she  furnished  to  the 
world  brought  trade  rivals  everywhere 
Into  the  field,  and  she  ceased  to  have 
a  monopoly  of  world-wide  commerce. 
Times  were  growing  harder,  and  little 
had  been  done  to  improve  the  hands 
and  brains  of  the  millions  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  swanneries.  Prussia,  as 


Bulwer  Lytton  showed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  laid,  in  her  course  of 
education  for  primary  schools,  the 
foundations  of  the  public  pros¬ 
perity  and  healthy  growth  that 
now  dazzle  the  world.  Scotland  alone 
in  the  British  Islands  had  primary 
schools  deserving  of  the  name;  but  the 
Scotch  had  neglected  the  technical 
training  of  the  poor.  Great  Britain 
awoke  about  the  time  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  to  her  relative  inferiority.  She 
saw  the  other  nations  emulous  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  possessions  for  the  one 
purpose  of  securing  markets.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Peel  and  Cobden,  on  which 
England  had  flourished,  fell  into  dis¬ 
favor,  and  a  Jingo  Imperialism,  with 
its  many  attendant  dangers,  was 
adopted. 

There  were  personal  reasons  wliich 
inclined  the  Queen  towards  the  Imperi¬ 
alist  movement.  It  might  have  been 
well  for  her  if  herreign  had  closed  with 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Her  sixty  years’ 
experience  ill-fitted  her  for  the  military 
and  industrial  tussle  to  which  Great 
Britain  seems  condemned.  She  had 
known  only  good  times  ever  since  1816. 
Old  age  had  deprived  her  of  the  elas¬ 
ticity  needed  to  adapt  herself  to  a  new 
and  evil  time.  Her  breakdown,  we 
may  assume,  was  due  to  the  feelings 
with  which  she  beheld  the  lean  klne 
devour  the  fat  kine.  Looking  back 
three  years,  it  seems  to  one  that  the 
Queen’s  good  genius  forsook  her  on  the 
morrow  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee. 

The  military  pageantry  and  the  pomp 
with  which  that  anniversary  was  kept 
ill  accorded  with  the  general  character 
of  the  reign,  or  with  the  tastes  of  the 
Queen.  She  had  no  taste  for  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  royalty,  and  was  always  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  from  them.  What  was 
dazzling  in  her  situation  had  long  been 
distasteful  to  her.  She  liked  to  be  at 
ease  in  old  shoes  and  In  clothes  that 
had,  through  wear,  adapted  themselves 
to  her  figure.  Convenience  was  chiefly 
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aimed  at  in  her  ordinary  attire.  Her 
hats  and  bonnets  were  not  at  all  for 
ornament,  but  for  use.  She  did  dress 
finely  on  State  occasions,  but  was  ai- 
ways  glad  to  return  to  her  homely  be¬ 
longings. 

The  Queen  never  in  her  life  threw 
dust  in  people’s  eyes.  She  owed  her 
prestige  to  her  great  situation  in  the 
world  and  to  her  personal  virtues. 
Nice  is  the  resort  of  the  gilded  class  of 
all  countries.  It  is  a  place  where  fine 
feathers  are  thought  to  make  fine 
birds.  But  the  Queen  stood  above  and 
outside  the  world  of  fashion  there.  The 
little,  stout  old  lady  in  her  donkey- 
chair  compelled  universal  respect.  Be¬ 
fore  she  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  1 
saw  her  walking  on  a  country  road 
near  Cannes.  Some  English  ladies 
came  up.  They  had  a  taste  for  fine 
appearances.  One  of  them  averted  her 
eyes  from  the  Queen  as  Her  Majesty 
raised  her  skirt  to  step  over  a  puddle. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  inelegant 
easy  shoes  of  her  Sovereign,  the  un- 
fashlonably  cut  gown  and  mantle,  and 
a  hat  with  a  mushroom  brim,  Intended 
to  serve  merely  as  a  sunshade. 

The  Queen  went  in  for  essentials  and 
discarded  encumbering  pomp.  I  re¬ 
member  a  saying  of  an  Irish  police¬ 
man  with  whom  I  fell  into  conversa¬ 
tion  at  Windsor.  He  often  saw  the 
Queen  when  on  duty  there. 

“What  do  you  think  of  her?”  I  asked. 
“By  all  accounts  she  has  a  good  heart. 
But  it  would  not,  I  hear,  be  easy  to 
take  her  in  by  pretending  you  were 
dying  of  starvation.  Do  you  think  her 
a  nice  lady?” 

“Is  it  a  purty  lady  you  mane?” 

“Well,  not  exactly— a  real  lady.” 

“She’s  all  that,  and  does  not  look 
across  her  nose  from  pride,  like  some 
rich  persons  in  these  parts.  She  goes 
about  very  plain  like,  unless  when  she 
drives  down  to  the  meadow  to  review 
troops.  Even  then  I  never  saw  her  be¬ 
tween  the  unicorn  and  the  lion.  We 


aii  call  her  among  ourselves  the  Wid¬ 
ow.” 

“Who  are  tref” 

“The  peelers  and  the  soldiers,  be- 
dad.” 

“Do  you  think  it  demeans  you  men 
to  serve  the  Widow?” 

“No;  and  especially  as  she  would  be 
good  to  our  widows  if  we  died.  Her 
heart  warms  at  the  sight  of  a  widow.” 

The  Widow,  as  Queen  Victoria,  ap¬ 
pears  for  the  first  time  conspicuously 
in  English  history.  It  is  as  the  Widow 
that  she  was  most  herself,  and  will  be 
most  favorably  judged  by  posterity. 

I  was  present  at  the  Diamond  Jubi¬ 
lee.  It  struck  me  as  of  ill  omen.  I 
had  seen  most  of  the  great  shows  of 
my  time,  and  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
many  kingdoms  and  empires.  They 
were  all  disappointing.  I  asked  myself 
after  they  had  vanished:  “What  went 
ye  out  for  to  see?”  Some  of  them 
forced  on  me  the  conviction  that  the 
civilized  world  is  not  yet  purged  from 
barbarism.  The  barbarian  does  not 
see  beyond  the  concrete;  he  gives  the 
first  place  to  material  force  and  gew¬ 
gaw  grandeur.  Of  the  power  behind 
them  he  has  no  perception.  No  intui¬ 
tion  warns  him  that  It  will  break  the 
idol  he  worships.  When  barbarous 
Macedonia  led  the  Greeks  away  to  the 
field  of  military  conquest,  the  fall  of 
Greece  was  at  hand.  As  soon  as 
France,  and  indeed  all  the  European 
Courts,  adored  monarchical  power  as 
symbolized  in  Versailles,  the  moral 
force  they  should  have  worshipped  be¬ 
gan  to  work  for  revolution.  Scourges 
were  prepared  to  chastise  first  the 
French  and  then  the  foreign  idolaters. 
Chastisement  was  applied  to  most  of 
the  rulers  of  Europe.  I  recollect  that 
the  Second  Empire  began  visibly  to 
decline  from  the  day  of  its  greatest  tri¬ 
umph,  the  bright  midsummer  day  on 
which  the  Emperor  distributed  prizes 
won  at  a  universal  exhibition.  He 
had  his  wife  decked  out  in  the  finest 
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jewels  of  the  crown  on  one  band,  and 
bis  son,  doomed  to  so  sad  an  end,  on 
the  other.  There  were  twenty-four  sov¬ 
ereigns  and  heirs  apparent,  with  their 
consorts,  to  right  and  left.  The  most 
bewitching  elegance  drew  attention  to 
the  too  material  aspects  of  the  pa¬ 
geant.  There  was  a  spirit  of  Jingo-Im¬ 
perialism  in  the  great  ball  in  which  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French 
received  Europe  and  Asia.  For  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Azis,  also  blazing  in  dia¬ 
monds,  was  present,  with  his  ill-fated 
nephew,  Mourad,  and  the  Prince  now 
known'  to  the  world  as  the  Red  Sultan. 
Rossini  had  composed  a  triumphant 
cantata,  which  was  sung  by  the  largest 
and  most  highly  trained  chorus  ever 
heard  in  France,  and  by  the  first  «oH 
of  the  day.  The  jingoism  was  not  so 
much  expressed  in  w'ords  or  air  as  in 
the  cannon  which  were  brought  into 
the  instrumental  music.  How  inauspi¬ 
cious  the  miserable  noise  of  these  guns 
seemed  to  me!  I  thought  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  A  few  hours  later  all  the  Sov¬ 
ereigns,  and  Paris  with  them,  learned 
that  the  prestige  of  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  was  brought  low  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  at  Meritaro  of  his  prot§g§,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Mexico  had 
braved  the  French  Empire;  a  half-caste 
lawyer,  Juarez,  had  tweaked  the  nose 
of  Napoleon  III.  The  beginning  of  the 
end  was  at  band.  It  took  only  three 
years  from  that  triumphant  day  to  clear 
away  Imperial  France  and  its  jingo¬ 
ism. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee,  where  I  saw 
Queen  Victoria  for  the  last  time,  re¬ 
minded  me  of  that  bright  midsummer 
day.  Not  that  I  had  any  suspicion  of 
the  motives  actuating  those  politicians 
who  got  up  the  show.  Complicity  with 
Rhodes  did  not  betray  itself.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  such  a  glorification  of  material 
power  must  be  followed  by  a  dark  re¬ 
verse,  or  even  by  an  eclipse  of  that 


power.  It  is  dangerous  for  nations,  as 
for  individuals,  to  tempt  Providence. 
The  auspicious  name  of  Victoria  was 
used  almost  as  an  unholy  spell.  The 
real  presence  of  Victoria  was  brought 
forward  like  a  certain  Egyptian 
god  in  the  procession  scene  in 
“Aida.”  She  was  to  have  been  rele¬ 
gated,  like  that  god,  with  other  prop¬ 
erties,  to  the  lumber-room  when  the 
show  was  at  an  end.  It  was  feared  by 
the  Rhodesian  managers  of  the  show 
that  she  would  hamper  their  plan  of 
campaign.  The  Diamond  Jubilee,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  have  been  her  last  bow  in 
public  to  the  nation  which  she  had 
ruled  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  sixty 
years.  The  Queen  found  the  Boers 
troublesome,  and  thought  them  aggres¬ 
sive  and  hard  to  deal  with.  Still  she 
clung  with  her  strong  sentiment  and 
firm  will,  to  the  hope  of  peace  in  her 
time.  She  had  seen  so  many  danger¬ 
ous  crises  surmounted  without  draw¬ 
ing  the  sword.  Patience,  soft  words, 
and  thorough  preparation  for  the  worst 
were  what  recommended  themselves  to 
her  mind.  She  was  the  female  Nestor 
of  her  time.  Her  words  in  council  car¬ 
ried  weight  with  them.  This  made  her 
an  obstacle  to  the  strongest  wing  of 
the  Government.  It  was  determined 
to  lead  her  to  abdicate  by  suggesting 
through  the  Jingo  Press  a  senile  decay 
that  rendered  her  unfit  to  discharge  re¬ 
gal  duties.  A  yellow  morning  paper, 
acting  doubtless  on  a  bint,  spoke  of  her 
abdication  as  likely  to  be  the  closing 
act  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  na¬ 
tion— so  It  was  put— could  not  grudge 
her  the  rest  so  well  earned.  It  was 
Mr.  Labouchere  who,  in  Truth,  called 
attention  to  this  plan  of  campaign. 
The  Queen  put  her  foot  down  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  her  people.  She  declared  her  de¬ 
termination  to  devote  herself  to  them 
to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  This  put  an 
end  at  once  to  the  rumors  of  abdica¬ 
tion. 

We  have  seen  In  the  dark  eighteen 
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months  that  preceded  the  Queen’s 
death  how  she  kept  her  promise.  She 
rose  to  a  sublime  height  of  duty.  The 
good  Queen  became  the  grand  Queen. 
In  spite  of  painful  and  manifold  in¬ 
firmities,  in  spite  of  cruel  family  be¬ 
reavements,  in  spite  of  a  shrinking 
from  harrowing  sights  and  scenes,  she 
did  devote  herself  to  her  people.  She 
came  forward  to  show  the  nation  a 
patriotic  example.  The  Royal  Widow, 
the  representative  widow  of  the  world, 
herself  welcomed  the  humble  widows 
and  wives  of  soldiers  at  the  front  at  a 
friendiy  Christmas  gathering  in  her 
palace.  She  herself  endured  bitter 
grief  for  the  death  of  her  second  son, 
quickly  following  the  death  of  his  heir, 
which  took  place  under  peculiarly 
heartrending  circumstances.  She  lost 
in  the  war  a  good,  worthy  grandson, 
who  had  honorably  and  honestly 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  rank  of  ma¬ 
jor,  and  liad  sought  no  favor,  but  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  regimental  duties.  If 
not  brilliant  he  was  lovable  and  ster¬ 
ling.  He  was  born  and  bred  at  Wind¬ 
sor. 

Notwithstanding  the  Queen’s  pro¬ 
pensity  to  mourn  the  dead  in  solitary 
grief,  she  felt  she  ought  to  be  up  and 
comforting  the  wounded.  Those  about 
her  feared  it  might  be  too  much  for 
nerves  that  had  been  a  good  deal  shak¬ 
en.  But  go  she  would.  She  owed  it 
to  her  soldiers  to  say  kind  words  to 
them  and  herself  to  give  them  tokens 
of  the  sympathy  and  admiration  she 
felt  for  men  who  had  bravely  fought 
for  her  and  her  Empire.  Her  sweet 
kindness  prompted  her  to  bring  bas¬ 
kets  of  little  nosegays,  culled  in  the 
gardens  of  Osborne.  Each  man  had 
his  pretty,  fragrant  posy.  “Be  sure,’’ 
said  the  Queen  to  her  gardener,  “that 
you  gather  flowers  that  have  not  more 
than  come  out  and  buds  that  are  ad¬ 
vanced.  They  will  last  some  days. 
Also  gather  a  sprig  of  some  nicely- 
scented  thing  for  each.  A  fragrant 


bunch  of  flowers  must  be  so  grateful 
to  a  poor  wounded  man  in  a  hospital.’’ 
I  have  these  words  from  the  sister  of 
one  of  the  Queen’s  ladies,  who  heard 
her  utter  them.  The  same  lady  told 
me  how  it  was  the  Queen’s  own  idea, 
when  she  heard  Lord  Roberts  had  lost 
his  son,  to  send  for  Lady  Roberts  and 
hand  her  the  decoration  Intended  for 
him.  She  subsequently  said:  “What 
grieves  me  most  is  that  I  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  do  more.  It  would  be  so  gratifying 
to  me  to  be  able  to  do  more  to  sooth 
their  grief.’’  The  same  informant  said 
to  me  last  November:  “Nobody  could 
have  believed  the  Queen  able  to  make 
such  efforts,  and  such  sustained  efforts. 
Were  it  not  for  her  crippled  state  one 
might  think  the  war,  in  rousing  her, 
had  cured  her  infirmities.  She  seems 
to  have  taken  out  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Her  moral  courage  is  amazing.  We  all 
shrink  from  opening  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  when  we  fear  bad  news.  Every 
War  Office  telegram  is  brought  at  once 
to  the  Queen,  and  by  her  orders  a  sec¬ 
retary  opens  it  and  reads.  The  Queen 
often  weeps  and  sobs  in  listening;  but 
she  listens  to  the  end  and  does  not  miss 
one  word.’’ 

Another  instance  of  her  courage  was 
given  in  conquering  her  fear  of  being 
shot  in  Ireland.  It  was  entirely  her 
own  idea  to  go  there.  She  unexpect¬ 
edly  expressed  it  one  morning  at  the 
breakfast  table.  The  Princess  Beatrice 
tried  to  dissuade  her.  All  preparations 
had  been  made  for  a  trip  to  the  Riviera 
and  she  needed  sunshine.  Home  Oflice 
and  Dublin  Castle  reports  were  alarm¬ 
ing.  But  the  Queen  thought  it  a  sa¬ 
cred  duty  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  “the 
grateful  admirer  of  the  Irish  who  had 
so  bravely  fought  and  fallen  in  South 
Africa.’’  The  conquest  of  her  fear 
must  have  helped  to  exhaust  her  ner¬ 
vous  force. 

There  is  nothing  more  trying  in  old 
age  than  the  persistent  clinging  to  the 
consciousness  of  painful  sensations. 
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They  are  not  to  be  shaken  oflf.  Be¬ 
tween  sleeping  and  waking  they  haunt 
the  mind,  oppressing  like  a  nightmare. 
The  Queen  must  have  had  this  experi¬ 
ence  before  she  visited  Netley  Hospital. 
It  was  more  than  brave  to  revisit  the 
sick  wards  there.  If  her  sight  bad  not 
grown  dim,  she  might  not  have  been 
able  to  persevere.  Much  of  what  was 
shocking  would  be  covered  over.  Yet 
she  must  have  been  fully  alive  to  the 
horrors  caused  by  war.  She  was  near 
enough  to  every  shattered  invalid  to 
realize  his  state,  and  had  a  word  of  ten¬ 
der  sympathy.  Only  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  and  a  stubborn  will  could  have 
enabled  her  to  go  on  thus  “devoting 
herself  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life 
to  her  people.”  The  Queen  all  her  life 
showed  moral  courage  in  wishing  to 
know  the  truth,  whatever  it  might  be. 
I  am  informed  that  after  the  break- 
doAvn  of  health  began  at  Balmoral  de¬ 
pressing  and  harrowing  news  was  kept 
back  or  “toned  down.”  She  suspected 
that  she  was  not  kept  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed,  and  chafed.  She  required,  she 
said,  to  be  informed  of  everything.  But, 
all  but  blind  and  crippled,  she  could 
not  enforce  utter  obedience.  She  final¬ 
ly  took  the  strong  course  of  sending  for 
Lord  Roberts  to  hear  from  his  Ups  the 
whole  truth  about  the  war.  But  she 
was  very  low  when  he  came.  A  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  with  the  Duchess  of  Col- 
burg,  who  was  fresh  from  Germany, 
with  her  mind  full  of  sad  family  af¬ 
fairs,  had  depressed  the  Queen.  Lord 
Roberts,  may,  perhaps,  have  recoiled 
from  a  full  revelation.  But  whether 
he  did  or  not,  what  he  said  was  more 
than  the  aged  Sovereign  could  bear, 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  I  last 
saw  the  Queen  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
But  for  a  happy  accident  I  should  have 
missed  seeing  her.  She  was  always  a 
little  bit  of  a  woman,  but  age  bad  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  her  height  and  bowed  her 
head,  which  for  some  years  rested  on 
her  bosom,  unless  she  made  an  effort 


to  bold  it  up.  As  the  royal  carriage  ap¬ 
proached  the  platform  on  which  I  sat, 
1  was  all  attention.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  a  mauve  and  silver  robe,  deli¬ 
cately  refulgent  as  a  Norse  landscape 
in  the  midnight  sun,  sat,  along  with 
the  Princess  Christian,  with  her  back 
to  the  horses.  She  looked  happy  as  a 
fairy  tale  Princess  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  when  virtue  is  freshly  rewarded. 
And  she  deserved  to  be  happy.  She 
had  secured  a  good  dinner  for  the  poor 
of  London  in  honor  of  the  Jubilee. 
Facing  her  was  a  white  parasol,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  a  bundle  of  clothes. 
The  bundle  w'as  quite  shapeless;  but 
one  could  discern  in  it  a  rich  mantle 
of  black  figured  velvet  with  a  white 
ground.  Could  there  be  a  wearer  of 
the  mantle?  If  there  was  she  was  hud¬ 
dled  up.  I  felt  provoked  at  the  big 
white  parasol,  which  was  so  held  that 
one  could  not  have  a  peep  at  the  face 
behind  it.  One  can  see  so  much  in  a 
moment,  when  one  is  all  eyes,  as  one 
can  think  so  many  thoughts  in  uttering 
a  single  short  sentence  in  an  impro¬ 
vised  speech.  A  shade,  I  could  per¬ 
ceive,  passed  over  the  thousands  of 
faces,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  parasol. 
It  was  like  the  shadow  of  a  fieeting 
cloud  on  a  ripe  field  of  corn.  Thought 
I:  “To  have  come  from  Paris  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  see  the  Queen!  It  is  too  bad. 
Is  it  polite  to  all  those  good  people  to 
hide  herself  behind  that  parasol?  We 
all  know  she  is  old.  But  there  can  be 
a  beauty  in  old  age  when  the  face 
gives,  in  a  few  strong  touches,  the  story 
of  a  well-spent  life.”  As  I  thus  mused, 
a  slightly  rude  zephyr  lifted  the  para¬ 
sol,  and  held  it  back.  The  Queen  was 
face  to  face  with  the  multitude.  Their 
eyes  caught  hers.  There  was  mutual 
recognition,  and  then  a  thundering, 
hearty,  affectionate  cheer  that  rent  the 
sky. 

We  saw  a  face  there  was  no  need  for 
hiding.  It  was  not  lovely;  no;  but  it 
was  a  goodly,  kindly  face,  wrinkled 
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only  about  the  eyes,  the  mouth  and  the 
chin;  the  cheeks  had  no  longer  the  em¬ 
purpled  roseate  of  earlier  years.  There 
was  a  complexion  that  was  due  to 
breathing  all  a  lifetime  the  purest  air, 

Tbe  CoDtempttrary  Reriew. 


drinking  the  best  milk,  keeping  regu¬ 
lar  hours,  and  taking  all  the  exercise 
consistent  with  weak  limbs.  Any  one 
that  day  might  have  reasonably  hoped 
the  Queen  would  live  to  be  a  hundred. 

Emily  Crawford. 


FIN-DE-SIECLE. 


The  conventional  pessimist,  who  so 
sadiy  deplores  the  degeneracy  of  our 
fin-de-aiide  women,  would  delight  in  a 
work  that  has  recently  fallen  into  my 
hands.  It  dwells  in  sorrowful  terms 
on  the  grievous  habits  of  latter-day 
women.  Listen  to  their  talk— the  per¬ 
petual  use  of  some  one  cant  epithet, 
constantly  recurring  and  made  to  do 
duty  for  every  variety  of  meaning. 
Then  look  at  their  frivolity— life  one 
continual  round  of  pleasure,  while  the 
home,  once  essentially  a  woman’s 
sphere,  knows  her  so  little  that  she  is 
obliged  periodically  to  send  round 
cards  to  her  acquaintance  announcing 
the  unwonted  event  of  her  being  “At 
Home.”  Like  mother,  like  child.  Even 
the  little  ones  are  being  corrupted  by 
their  injudicious  elders,  kept  up  after 
midnight  at  babies’  balls,  “their  little 
hearts  beating  with  hopes  about  part¬ 
ners  and  fears  about  rivals.”  Yet  what 
can  we  expect  of  an  age  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  New  Woman,  the  shrieking 
sisterhood  who  talk  about  their  rights? 
—rights,  forsooth,  when  it  was  duties 
their  grandmothers  thought  of.  The 
very  literature  reflects  the  taste  of  the 
day— corrupt  and  vicious;  yet  how  ex¬ 
pect  virtue  or  morality  from  an  age 
that  reads  “La  Nouvelle  H61oIse”  and 
“Die  Riluber.” 

Yes,  such  w’as  the  terrible  state  of 
society  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
when  Hannah  More  dipped  her  pen  in 
bitterness  to  attack  the  advanced  wom¬ 


en  of  her  day,  “the  bold  and  indepen¬ 
dent  beauty,  tbe  intrepid  female,  tbe 
hoyden,  the  huntress  and  tbe  archer, 
the  swinging  arms,  the  confldent  ad¬ 
dress,  tbe  regimental  and  the  four-ln- 
band.”  To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  look  on  tbe  eighteenth  century  as 
the  period  of  powder,  patches  and  po¬ 
liteness,  these  accusations  seem  very 
startling.  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  that, 
though  fashions  change,  human  nature 
does  not,  and  therefore  tbe  same  types 
are  bound  to  recur,  though  in  different 
garb.  Doubtless  the  progressive  think¬ 
ers  of  Hannah  More’s  day  spoke  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century  in  the  same  tones 
of  ardent  hope  with  which  we  talk  of 
the  twentieth.  The  nervous,  hysteri¬ 
cal  woman  bad  vanished,  this  lady  as¬ 
sures  us,  before  the  advent  of  “man¬ 
nishness;”  tbe  neurotic  woman  was 
temporarily  out  of  favor. 

With  a  touch  of  her  hand  fashion 
shifted  the  scene. 

The  hoyden,  the  huntress,  tbe  bold 
heroine. 

Like  ghosts  through  a  trap-door 
sprang  up  on  the  stage. 

Masculine  women  became  all  the 
rage.* 

But  then,  as  now,  the  masculine 
woman  was  probably  the  exception, 
while,  if  we  may  trust  contemporary 
writers,  her  opposite,  the  woman  of 

*  From  a  contemporary  verse  review  of  the 
Strictures  on  Female  Education. 
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sensibility,  who  must  not  by  any  trick 
of  language  be  confounded  with  the 
sensible  woman,  still  held  the  stage. 
Her  nerves,  her  hysterics,  her  faintings 
in  the  hero’s  arms,  her  abundant  tears 
dried  with  lace-edged  handkerchiefs, 
her  inevitable  smelling-salts  and  fran¬ 
tic  flights  to  her  own  chamber— how 
familiar  they  are!  She  glories  in  this 
ultra-sensibility. 

“You  urge  me  to  think,”  writes  Ju¬ 
lia,  in  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Letters  to 
Literary  Ladies;  “I  profess  only  to 
feel.  Yes,”  she  continues,  “if  at  this 
instant  my  guardian  genius  were  to 
appear  before  me,  and  offer  me  the 
choice  of  my  future  destiny:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  even  temper,  the  poised 
Judgment,  the  stoical  serenity  of  phi¬ 
losophy;  on  the  other,  the  eager  genius, 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  enthusi¬ 
asm;  if  the  angel  said  to  me:  ‘Choo.se 
—the  lot  of  the  one  is  great  pleasure 
and  great  pain,  great  virtues  and  great 
defects,  ardent  hopes  and  severe  dis¬ 
appointments,  ecstasy  and  despair;  the 
lot  of  the  other  is  calm  happiness  un¬ 
mixed  with  violent  grief,  virtue  with¬ 
out  heroism,  respect  without  admira¬ 
tion,  and  a  length  of  life  in  which  to 
every  moment  is  allotted  its  proper 
portion  of  felicity;’  Gracious  genius,  I 
should  exclaim,  if  half  my  existence 
must  be  the  sacriflee,  take  it;  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  my  choice.” 

Of  this  kind  of  sensibility  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten’s  genius  has  made  Marianne,  in 
“Sense  and  Sensibility,”  the  type  for 
all  time.  Violent  in  her  affection  and 
her  hatred,  determined  to  appear  mis¬ 
erable  when  she  feels  so,  and  with  all 
that  loving  and  lovable,  we  lose  pa¬ 
tience  with  her  at  times,  and  yet  And 
her  far  more  to  our  mind  than  her  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  silly  flirts  who  are 
always  giggling  and  whispering  about 
their  beaux,  the  slangy  women,  to 
whom  everything  is  either  “vastly  en¬ 
tertaining”  or  “quite  shocking,”  or  the 
horsy  I.ady  D1  Spankers,  who  played 
so  important  a  part  in  Action.  Very 
real  figures  are  they  all,  drawn  in  pre¬ 


impressionist  days,  clear-cut  portraits 
that  will  survive  many  of  our  shadowy 
modem  heroines.  They  rise  before 
living  women  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  us  the  fashions  and  ideals  of 
their  day. 

The  special  characteristic  of  English 
ladies  at  the  turn  of  the  century  seems 
to  have  been  their  uselessness.  Work 
was  menial  and  degrading;  to  earn  a 
living  a  disgrace.  A  man  who  worked 
might  be  “respectable,”  but  he  had  a 
better  claim  to  admiration  if  he  spent 
somebody  else’s  money,  and  got  glori¬ 
ously  into  debt.  Miss  Austen  supplies 
numerous  instances  of  this  type.  Ed¬ 
ward  Ferrars,  in  “Sense  and  Sensibil¬ 
ity,”  who  depends  for  a  subsistence  on 
a  capricious  mother,  and  may  neither 
determine  his  own  actions  nor  choose 
his  own  wife,  is  yet  considered  worthy 
to  win  Elinor  the  Sensible.  In  the  case 
of  Willoughby  the  False,  It  is  an  al¬ 
leviation  rather  than  an  aggravation 
of  his  misdeeds  that  he  is  dependent 
on  the  good  will  of  a  certain  old  lady. 
Frank  Churchill,  In  “Emma,”  Is  an¬ 
other  of  the  handsome  young  men  who 
live  by  flattering  old  ladles  while  mak¬ 
ing  sport  of  young  ones.  A  rare  ex¬ 
ception  is  Edward  Bertram,  In  “Mans¬ 
field  Park,”  but  his  virtue  is  almost 
excessive.  He  actually  determines  to 
live  at  his  parsonage  and  do  his  duty 
to  his  parishioners  for  the  pittance  of 
£700  a  year.  In  spite  of  this  he¬ 
roic  self-denial,  he  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  value  of  a  competence.  “I  do  not 
mean  to  be  poor,”  he  says.  “Poverty 
Is  exactly  what  I  have  determined 
against.  Honesty,  in  the  something  be¬ 
tween,  in  the  middle  state  of  worldly 
circumstances,  is  all  that  I  am  anxious 
for  your  not  looking  down  on.”  To 
which  Mary  Crawford,  who  loves  him, 
though  not  well  enough  to  take  such  a 
step  down  In  the  social  scale,  retorts, 
“You  ought  to  be  In  Parliament,  or  you 
should  have  gone  into  the  army  toi 
years  ago.” 
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This  was  the  age  of  the  “jolly  young 
huclis,”  themselves  the  successors  of 
the  “fades  maccaronies,”  of  whom  Miss 
Burney  has  described  the  characteris¬ 
tics;  “taking  no  notice  of  things,  seeing 
people  and  saying  nothing,  and  never 
hearing  a  word,  and  not  knowing  one’s 
own  acquaintance,  and  always  finding 
fault.”  Both  types  agreed  In  never  do¬ 
ing  anytliliig  fo  long  as  some  one  else 
could  bo  found  to  do  It  for  them. 

If  idleness  was  so  desirable  for  men, 
how  much  more  was  it  necessary  for 
women'  We  all  remember  how  poor 
.lane  Fairfax,  destined  to  be  a  victim 
to  the  governess-trade — “widely  differ¬ 
ent  certainly  from  the  slave-trade,  as 
to  the  guilt  of  those  who  carry  it  on; 
but  as  to  the  greater  misery  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  I  do  not  know  where  it  lies”— is 
saved  from  this  terrible  fate  by  the 
timely  death  of  Mrs.  Churchill.  In  this 
world  of  ton  and  fashion  it  was  natural 
that  the  useless  should  be  the  aim  of 
education,  as  opposed  to  Herbert 
Spencer’s  excessive  admiration  for  the 
useful.  The  eighteenth  century  wit¬ 
nessed  the  apotheosis  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment.  Some  share  in  this  result 
may  have  been  due  to  the  recent  in¬ 
vention  of  the  pianoforte.  A  cruel  des¬ 
tiny  was  attached  to  that  instrument. 
It  was  to  drain  the  very  life  and  ener¬ 
gy  of  many  generations  of  women,  to 
tyrannize  over  the  schoolroom  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  to  lead 
many  a  sober  and  right-living  man  to 
lift  up  his  voice  and  curse  his  neighbor. 
I'he  piano  became  essentially  the  lady’s 
instrument.  There  seemed  to  be  a  no¬ 
tion  that  anybody  could  play  it,  or  at 
least  any  feminine  person.  Boys  learned 
It  when  they  bad  taste  and  Inclination; 
girls  even  when  they  lacked  both. 
Hannah  More  quotes  a  contemporary 
writer  to  this  effect:  “Suppose  your 
pupil  to  begin  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
to  continue  at  the  average  of  four 
hours  a  day  only  (what  gruesome  pos¬ 
sibilities  areconjured  up  by  that  ‘only’!). 


Sundays  excepted,  and  thirteen  days 
allow’ed  for  travelling  annually,  till 
she  is  eighteen,  the  statement  stands 
thus:  300  days  multiplied  by  4,  the 
number  of  hours  amount  to  1,200,  that 
number  multiplied  by  12,  wliich  is  the 
number  of  years,  amounts  to  14,400 
hours.”  “A  thing  imagination  boggles 
at!”  we  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim 
were  we  not  dealing  with  so  correct  a 
lady  as  Hannah  More. 

What  was  the  real  aim  of  all  this 
piano  playing,  which,  as  we  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  assured,  was  given  up  after 
marriage?  Miss  Austen  has  let  us  into 
the  secret.  As  Orpheus  drew  the  rocks 
and  trees  and  savage  beasts  by  the 
sound  of  his  lyre,  so  must  its  rivals, 
the  harp  and  piano,  lure  to  his  doom 
the  unwilling  bachelor.  “Give  a  girl 
an  education,”  says  Mrs.  Norris  in 
“Mansfield  Park,”  “and  Introduce  her 
properly  Into  the  world,  and  ten  to  one 
but  she  has  the  means  of  settling  well 
without  further  expense  to  anybody,” 
except  apparently  the  rich  people  who 
subsidize  the  young  man  who  marries 
the  musical  young  woman. 

The  aim  of  education— to  win  a  hus¬ 
band.  The  means— beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments;  the  former  is  Heaven’s 
gift,  but  the  latter  may  be  acquirc>d. 
What  do  you  mean  by  “accomplished?” 
asks  one  of  those  Edgeworthian  moth¬ 
ers,  who  so  admirably  reflect  the  calm 
common-sense  of  their  creator.  “Why, 
that  she  dances  extremely  well,  and 
that  she  speaks  French  and  Italian, 
and  that  she  draws  exceedingly  well 
indeed.  .  .  .  She  certainly  plays  ex¬ 
tremely  well  upon  the  pianoforte  and 
understands  music  perfectly.”  The 
young  ladies  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
were  at  least  as  liberal  with  their  su¬ 
perlatives  as  our  modern  girls.  Next 
to  music  came  drawing,  but  this  seems 
to  have  attracted  only  second-best  mat¬ 
rimonial  prizes.  It  was  less  aggressive 
and  did  not  force  so  much  attention, 
though  the  practice  of  showing  off  the 
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yuung  ladies’  artistic  performances  in 
the  drawing-room  had  become,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  “a  private  nui¬ 
sance.”  As  for  dancing,  if  we  may 
trust  Hannah  More,  it  was  lifted  into 
such  importance  that  it  could  not  with 
any  degree  of  safety  be  confided  to 
one  instructor,  but  a  whole  train  of 
successive  masters  were  considered  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  its  perfection.  She 
adds  the  account  of  a  “real  instance  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  had  been 
heard  to  declare  that  the  visits  of  mas¬ 
ters  of  every  art,  and  the  different  mas¬ 
ters  for  the  various  gradations  of  the 
same  art,  followed  each  other  in  such 
close  and  rapid  succession  during  the 
whole  of  the  London  residence,  that 
her  girls  had  not  a  moment’s  interval 
to  look  into  a  book,  nor  could  she  con¬ 
trive  any  method  to  introduce  one,  till 
she  happily  devised  the  scheme  of 
reading  to  them  herself  for  half  an 
hour  w'hile  they  were  draw’ing,  by 
which  no  time  was  lost.”  In  intellec¬ 
tual  as  in  artistic  pursuits  the  aim  was 
display  rather  than  thoroughness.  To 
seem  ignorant  of  those  facts  which  a 
politely  educated  lady  ought  to  know 
was  as  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  dance 
and  play.  Every  self-respecting  girl 
must  stay  in  the  schoolroom  till  she 
could  repeat  “the  Roman  Emperors  as 
low  as  Severus,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
the  heathen  mythology  and  all  the  met¬ 
als  and  semi-metals,  planets  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosophers.”  These  young 
ladies  w’ere  very  proud  of  their  stores 
of  miscellaneous  information,  and  duly 
looked  down  on  their  mothers,  who  had 
apparently  not  had  the  same  advan¬ 
tages.  So  at  least  we  learn  from  Miss 
Edgeworth,  who  has  an  unquestionable 
talent  for  portraying  the  “shocking  ex¬ 
ample.” 

Still,  in  those  Sandford  and  Merton 
days,  when  Tommy’s  misdeeds  served 
as  a  foil  to  throw  up  Harry’s  virtues, 
we  are  bound  to  take  the  author’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bad  boy  and  girl  with 


some  grains  of  salt.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  human  nature 
about  those  fin-de-aUcle  girls  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  fool¬ 
ish  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  they 
probably  grew  up  into  sensible  though 
somewhat  narrow-minded  women,  with 
convenient  memories  which  enabled 
them  to  exaggerate  all  the  good  and 
minimize  all  the  bad  of  their  own 
youthful  days.  Let  us  not  lay  the  flut¬ 
tering  unction  to  our  souls  that  we  are 
the  first  to  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror 
at  the  degeneracy  of  our  young  people. 

The  seventeenth  century  too  had  its 
fin-de-sicde,  and  its  satirist,  John  Old¬ 
ham,  to  exclaim  at  the  latter-day  wick¬ 
edness  around  him.  Frivolity  was  the 
note  of  the  age. 

What  wouldst  thou  say,  great  Harr>, 
couldst  thou  view 

Thy  gaudy,  fluttering  race  of  English 
now? 

he  exclaims,  forgetful  apparently  that 
great  Harry  in  his  young  days  had 
visited  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
in  the  most  preposterous  garb  ever  in¬ 
vented,  and  had  not  always  been  the 
type  of  steadiness  and  constancy.  Nor 
are  the  other  common-places  want¬ 
ing:— 

To  such  indulgence  are  kind  parents 
grown 

That  nought  costs  less  in  breeding 
than  a  son. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  find  a  father  now 
Shall  more  upon  a  setting  dog  allow. 
And  with  a  freer  hand  reward  the 
care 

Of  training  up  bis  spaniel  than  his 
heir. 

We  seem  to  have  beard  something  like 
this  as  early  as  the  days  of  Socrates, 
but  perhaps  this  only  proves  that  man¬ 
kind  is  incorrigible. 

Oldliam  discourses  rather  vaguely  on 
“the  vices  of  this  guilty  age.”  It  was 
the  fashion  then  as  now  to  reserve  the 
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severest  censure  for  women,  their  the  way  of  their  progress.  In  her  own 
dress,  their  frivolity,  etc.  One  of  them,  degenerate  end  of  the  century  their 
M.ary  Astell,  at  last  came  forward  as  chief  occupation  was  the  adornment  of 
the  champion  of  her  sex.  Like  Han-  their  “decaying  carcases.”  Doubtless 
nah  More,  she  sought  the  causes  of  she  Is  right  In  the  picture  of  her  own 
their  folly  In  the  mistaken  system  of  times;  w-e  must  prolong  our  search  and 
female  education  then  In  fashion  “as  roll  back  the  page  yet  further  If  we 
though  they  were  destined  to  folly  and  hope  to  find  the  virtuous  ladles  of  the 
impertinence,  to  say  no  worse,  and  olden  time.  How  about  the  sixteenth 
what  Is  even  more  Inhuman,  they  are  century,  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess? 
blamed  for  that  111-conduct  they  are  In  her  day  surely  women  had  not  be- 
not  suffered  to  avoid,  and  reprobated  come  “those  little,  useless  and  Impertl- 
for  those  faults  they  are  In  a  manner  nent  animals”  of  which  Mary  Astell 
forced  Into.”  Probably  she  was  right,  speaks.  Doubtless  they  did  adorn  their 
Most  of  these  female  critics,  when  “decaying  carcases”  with  ruffs  and 
Itewailing  the  manners  of  their  own  hoops  and  other  such  gear,  but  at  least 
times  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  there  was  no  suspicion  of  “mannisb- 
their  “grandmothers,”  the  worthy  la-  ness”  about  them,  no  signs  of  a  “new 
dies  who  always  wore  the  right  clothes,  woman.”  The  English  ladies  of  the 
wlio  were  neither  “fast”  nor  “slow,”  later  sixteenth  century  were  an  exam- 
and  possessed  such  tremendous  capa-  pie  to  the  nations.  Yes,  says  the  sour 
l)ilities  of  being  shocked,  that  their  Puritan  Stubbes,  but  an  example  of 
very  name  serves  to  inspire  all  the  ter-  evil.  Even  their  faces  are  not  their 
rors  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  These  grand-  own.  “The  w'omen  of  Anglia  used  to 
mothers  had  been  young  in  the  “good  color  their  faces  with  certaine  oyles, 
old  times,”  A.D.  x.  Who  shall  solve  liquors,  unguents  and  waters  made  to 
tliat  equation,  and  fix  for  us  that  per-  that  end,  whereby  they  think  their 
pctually  vanishing  unknown  quantity?  beauty  Is  greatly  decored.”  “Some  of 
Hannah  More’s  “grandmothers”  were  them  lie  in  bed  till  nine  or  ten  of  the 
given,  it  seems,  to  domesticity  and  clock  every  morning,  then  being  roused 
fancy  work,  and  were  not  altogether  to  forth  of  their  dennes,  they  are  two  or 
be  envied.  If  It  Is  true  that  they  “wore  three  hours  In  putting  on  their  robes, 
out  their  joyless  days  In  adorning  the  which  being  done  they  go  to  dinner, 
manor-house  with  hideous  hangings  where  no  delicates  either  of  wines  or 
of  sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  meat  are  wanting.”  Nor  is  this  extrav- 
tent-stitch.”  Miss  Edgeworth  makes  agance  and  idleness  confined  to  the 
no  secret  of  her  satisfaction  that  the  upper  classes.  Even  cottagers’  daugh- 
needlework  pictures  of  Solomon  and  ters  “will  not  spare  to  flaunt  It  out  In 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  have  at  last  been  suche  gownes,  petticoats  and  klrtles  as 
relegated  to  the  garret.  Both  these  these.”  It  Is  useless  to  say  that  the 
ladies  had  too  much  sense  not  to  real-  parents  should  refuse  them  the  money 
ize  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  for  such  unseemly  adornment,  “for 
world  is  towards  progress,  though  they  they  are  so  impudent  that,  all  be  It  their 
were  anxious  to  add  some  Impetus  to  poore  parents  have  but  one  cow,  horse, 
tiie  tardy  movement.  Mary  Astell  or  sheep,  they  will  never  let  them  rest 
might  well  be  pardoned  for  preferring  till  they  be  sold  to  maintain  them  in 
tlie  past  to  the  present,  because  In  her  their  braveness,  past  all  tongue  can 
“good  old  times”  It  was  the  fashion  tell.”  The  young  people  in  those  days 
to  give  the  girls  a  good  education  had  their  way  in  everything.  No  hold- 
wlthout  putting  artificial  barriers  in  ing  in  check  the  sixteenth  century  "re- 
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Tolling  daughter,”  though  Stubbes 
points  out  that  “this  over  great  lenitie 
and  remisse  libertie  in  the  education  of 
youth”  is  “rather  an  extreme  cruelty 
than  a  fatherly  pitie  of  them  towards 
their  children.”  Even  the  “new  wom¬ 
an”  Is  not  wanting  in  his  picture 

The  women  also  there  have  dubluts 
and  Jerkins  as  men  have  heer,  but¬ 
toned  up  the  brest,  and  made  with 
wings,  welts,  and  pinions  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  points,  as  man’s  apparel  is  for  all 
the  world,  and  though  this  be  a  kind 
of  attire  appropriate  onely  to  man,  yet 
they  blush  not  to  wear  it;  and  if  they 
could  as  well  change  their  sex,  and 
put  on  the  kinde  of  man,  as  they  cau 
wear  apparel  assigned  onely  to  man, 
I  think  they  would  as  surely  become 
men  Indeed  as  now  they  degenerate 
from  godly,  sober  women,  in  wearing 
this  wanton,  lewd  kind  of  attire,  prop¬ 
er  onely  to  man. 

They  are  but  “hermaphroditl— that 
Is,  monsters  of  both  kindes,  half  wom¬ 
en,  half  men.”  What  especially  rouses 
his  wrath  is  that  women  should  appro¬ 
priate  the  finery  that  was  regarded  as 
man’s  prerogative.  Gascoigne  says 
much  the  same  in  his  “Steel  Glas.” 
“What  should  these  be?”  he  asks,  when 
his  mirror  reflects— 

A  stranger  trope  than  any  yet  were 
sene. 

They  be  not  men;  for  why?  they  have 
no  beards. 

They  be  no  boyes,  which  wear  such 
side  long  gowns. 

They  be  no  Gods,  for  al  their  gallant 
glosse. 

They  be  no  divels,  I  trow,  which  seem 
so  saintish. 

What  be  they?  women?  masking  In 
men’s  weedes? 

With  dutchkin  dublets,  and  with  Jer¬ 
kins  Jaggde? 

With  Spanish  spangs,  and  ruffes  set 
out  of  France, 

With  high  copt  hattes,  and  fethers 
flaunt  a  flaunt? 

The  satirists  cannot  forgive  the  wom¬ 


en  for  wearing  feathers  and  ruffs; 
such  fine  plumes  are  only  the  right  of 
the  male  bird.  No  wonder  this  devo¬ 
tion  to  dress  led  to  a  degeneration  in 
character.  Stubbes,  who,  like  W.  L.  Al- 
den’s  immortal  creation  Jimmy  Brown, 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  harrowing  an¬ 
ecdote  to  point  his  moral,  tells  a  terri¬ 
ble  story  of  the  Judgment  of  God  shown 
upon  a  gentlewoman  of  Eprautna  (Ant¬ 
werp)  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1582.  A 
rich  merchant’s  daughter  being  invited 
to  a  wedding  in  that  town  began  to 
make  great  preparation  of  garments. 
“For  the  accomplishment  whereof  she 
curled  her  haire,  she  died  her  lockes, 
and  laied  them  out  after  the  best  man- 
er,  she  colored  her  face  with  waters 
and  ointments;  but  in  no  case  could 
she  gette  any  (so  curious  and  daintie 
she  was)  that  could  starche  and  sette 
her  ruffes  and  neckerchers  to  her 
mynde.”  At  last  she  sent  for  a  couple 
of  laundresses,  who  did  the  best  they 
could  but  failed  to  satisfy  her.  “Then 
fell  she  to  sweare  and  teare,  to  cursse 
and  banne,  castyng  the  ruffes  under 
feete  and  'wishyng  that  the  devil  might 
take  her  when  she  weare  any  of  those 
neckerchers  again.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  “through  the  sufferaunce  of  God” 
the  devil  appeared  to  her  In  the  form 
of  a  handsome  young  man,  who  asked 
the  cause  of  her  trouble.  And  “as 
women  can  conceale  no  thyng  that 
lleth  upon  their  stomaches,”  she  told 
him  how  she  could  not  get  her  ruffs 
starched  to  her  mind.  Thereupon  he 
undertook  to  starch  them  for  her  and 
was  of  course  successful.  After  which 
she  naturally  fell  In  love  with  him. 
“This  dooen,  the  young  man  kissed  her, 
in  the  doypg  whereof  he  writhe  her 
neck  in  sunder,  so  she  died  miserably.” 
But  worse  was  to  follow.  When  she 
was  laid  in  the  coflSn  four  men  tried  to 
lift  her,  but  in  vain;  then  six  tried,  but 
could  not  stir  it  from  the  spot;  at  last 
they  caused  It  to  be  opened.  “Where 
thei  founde  the  bodie  to  be  taken 
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awaie,  and  a  blacke  catte  verie  leane 
and  deformed  sittyng  in  the  coffin  set¬ 
ting  of  greate  ruffes  and  frizlyng  of 
haire,  to  the  greate  feare  and  wonder 
of  all  the  beholders.” 

Gascoigne,  who,  like  Stubbes,  thinks 
badly  of  his  own  time,  draws  up  a  gen¬ 
eral  indictment  of  his  age,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  list  of  desired  reforms, 
for  most  of  which  we  are  still  waiting. 
He  hopes  for  a  millennium— 

When  Tayloures  steale  no  stuffe  from 
gentlemen 

*«***«« 

When  Cutlers  leave  to  sel  olde  rustle 
blades. 

And  hide  no  crackes  with  soder  nor 
deceit; 

When  Tinkers  make  no  more  holes 
than  they  founde. 

*«***•• 

When  Mercers  make  more  bones  to 
swere  and  lye, 

When  Vintners  mix  no  water  with 
their  wine. 

When  Printers  passe  none  errours  in 
their  bookes. 

but  he  did  not  live  to  see  it,  nor,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  shall  we. 

“Oh,  farewell,  former  world,”  cries 
poor  Stubbes,  with  a  sigh  for  the  old 
simple  days  when  men  were  content  to 
live  on  “graine,  come,  roots,  pulse, 
herbes,  weeds  and  such  other  baggage, 
and  yet  lived  longer  than  we,  and  much 
stronger  than  we  in  every  respect.” 
How  shall  we  doubt  his  word?  He 
saw  that  men  were  degenerating  in 
his  day,  as  they  have  continued  to  do 
since,  and  doubtless  had  been  doing 
long  before  his  time.  To  fix  the  date 
wlien  the  down-grade  began  would  car¬ 
ry  us  far  indeed,  since  even  the  laugh¬ 
ter-loving  Horace  could  write:— 

I 

What  has  not  cankering  time  made 
worse? 

Viler  than  grandsires,  sires  beget 
Ourselves,  yet  baser,  soon  to  curse 
The  world  with  offspring  baser  yet. 


This  was  written  shortly  before  the 
year  one,  and  carries  the  fin-ae-stccle 
degeneracy  even  beyond  the  Christian 
era.  Chronology  will  not  permit  us  to 
fix  the  date  of  Hesiod’s  lament  over 
the  wickedness  of  his  own  age,  still 
less  of  the  Trojan  War,  when,  as  Ho¬ 
mer  tells  us,  men  could  perform  feats 
impossible  in  his  degenerate  age.  Be¬ 
yond  this  we  cannot  trace  the  degen¬ 
erates,  “because  we  lack  a  sacred 
bard,”  though,  of  course,  we  know  that 
man  has  been  fast  going  down  hill 
since  the  Deluge.  In  those  more  dis¬ 
tant  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
grandfathers  rather  than  the  grand¬ 
mothers  who  were  the  vanished  mod¬ 
els,  equally  shadowy  and  evasive,  lead¬ 
ing  a  blameless  life  in  those  good  old 
times,  for  which  Plato’s  ideal  world 
can  have  been  the  only  fitting  home. 

“It  was  not  so  in  my  young  days, ' 
sighs  many  a  matron,  confusing  the 
point  of  view  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and 
casting  over  her  own  youth  the  glamor 
of  experience  gained  In  her  riper  years. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  “young  person” 
will  take  her  at  her  word,  and  not  seek 
among  the  writings  of  thirty  years  ago 
for  the  records  of  contemporary  criti¬ 
cism.  Else  she  may  learn  to  her  dis¬ 
may  that  the  girl  of  those  days  was  “a 
creature  who  dyes  her  hair  and  paints 
her  face  as  the  first  article  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  religion.”  Her  false  standard  of 
life  leads  to  “the  love  of  pleasure  and 
indifference  to  duty;  to  the  desire  of 
money  before  either  love  or  happiness 
to  uselessness  at  home,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  monotony  of  ordinary  life, 
horror  of  all  useful  work;  In  a  word, 
to  the  worst  forms  of  luxury  and  sel¬ 
fishness.”  Surely  this  is  a  picture  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  the  modem  girl  offer 
up  thanks  that  her  generation  is  better 
than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Tlie 
“Frisky  Mother”  of  the  “Girl  of  the 
Period”  removes  even  the  possible 
faith  in  the  grandmother  age;  hope 
must  lie  in  the  future  and  not  in  the 
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past  if  those  grim  pictures  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  reflect  the  life.  At  least 
they  may  save  us  from  one  error.  With 
such  a  record  in  black  and  white,  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  overdose  of  Lethe  will  in¬ 
duce  the  matron  of  to-day  to  boast  of 

Tempi*  Bar. 


the  virtue  and  simplicity  that  prevailed 
when  she  was  young.  We  at  least 
may  be  permitted  to  reverse  our  can¬ 
vas,  and  seek  the  Golden  Age,  not  be¬ 
hind,  but  before  us.  Shall  we  say  in 
2000? 


THE  YEAR’S  BEGINNING. 

The  months  run  on,  and  here 
Begins  another  year. 

Before  we  well  have  tasted 
This  last  year  we  so  wasted. 

Think  of  the  hours  we  lost 
Of  January  frost. 

Indoors  like  wainscot  mice. 

When  o’er  the  ringing  ice 
The  skates  struck  out  in  time. 
Waking  a  hollow  chime. 

We  might  have  watched  the  sky 
Redden,  the  redness  die. 

And  stars  cut  coldly  through 
The  clear  night’s  magic  blue; 

We  might  have  had— we  lost 
Those  fleeting  hours  of  frost. 

Think  of  that  March  day,  too! 

Do  you  forget  the  blue 
Dim  haze  we  saw  between 
The  boughs  that  dreamed  of  green? 
We  left  it  all  half-seen. 

O  all  the  Joys  of  spring 
And  earth’s  awakening! 

We  never  saw  the  tithe 
Of  all  her  pageant  blithe; 

We  turned  and  went  away 
To  eat,  or  sleep,  or  pray. 

And  missed  some  undreamed  sight 
Meant  for  a  life’s  delight; 
Something  that  might  have  been 
A  memory  serene, 

For  age  to  ponder  on. 

When  other  Joys  are  gone. 

Summer’s  full-hearted  gift 
We  spent  with  little  thrift; 
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The  broad  and  blessed  sun, 

Green  shade  of  leaves,  each  one 
Made  lovely,  veined  with  li^ht. 
The  blossoms,  infinite 
In  color,  shape  and  scent. 

That  each  day  came  and  went. 
The  young  grass,  smelling  sweet. 
We  crushed  beneath  our  feet; 
We  looked  and  loved— and  then 
Turned  to  our  books  again. 

But  once  of  summer  still 
We  drank,  we  drank  our  fill; 
Heard  on  the  purple  fells 
Bees  in  the  heather-bells; 

Heard  in  a  daylight  dream 
The  gurgling  of  a  stream 
Deep-hidden,  far  below. 

Blinded  and  spellbound  so 
By  the  great  noon,  we  lay 
Upon  the  fells  that  day. 

Of  all  the  summer  gave 
That  day  at  least  we  save. 

Autumn,  all  red  and  gold. 

Bitter,  shaken  and  cold. 

Pass  on  without  regret 
Gladly  we  would  forget 
Thy  death-song  year  by  year. 
Thy  melancholy,  sere 
And  hectic  fiush  of  death. 

Thy  dank  and  earthly  breath 
Strikes  chilly  on  my  heart 
And  must  it  all  depart. 

The  fulness  and  the  glow? 

Ah,  let  us  bear  it  so. 

Since  autumn  comes,  and  all 
We  love  most  fade  and  fall,— 
Let  us  a  storehouse  make 
Wherein  no  thief  can  break; 

A  deep  and  still  delight 
Of  lovely  sound  and  sight; 

A  treasury  of  peace 
Where  beauty  may  increase. 
And  something  of  the  balm 
Of  earth’s  abiding  calm 
May  sooth  us  to  sustain 
The  inevitable  pain. 


Th«  AriRM7. 
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A  PEDAGOGUE’S  ROMANCE. 


One  cold  windy  evening  in  April 
there  might  have  been  seen  coming 
down  the  steps  of  the  National  Gallery 
a  tall  man  with  rather  a  sallow  com¬ 
plexion;  his  features  were  evasive, 
and  a  cursory  glance  would  have  told 
you  no  more  than  that  his  mouth  was 
rather  wide,  and  his  nose  rather  flat, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead 
there  was  a  small  spot  which  showed 
red  against  his  sallow  skin.  A  closer 
Inspection  wouid  have  noticed  pleasant 
gray  eyes,  and  a  not  very  well-shaven 
chin;  while  an  examination  of  his 
trousers,  not  much  worn,  but  ill-fltting 
and  creased,  and  with  well-marked 
bags  at  the  knees,  of  his  tail-coat  of 
black-ribbed  cloth,  bound  with  braid, 
and  of  bis  spotted  blue  tie,  a  little 
crooked,  and  evincing  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  surmount  the  low,  stick-up 
collar,  would  have  led  an  intelligent 
observer  to  the  correct  conclusion  that 
the  owner  was  a  master  at  one  of  our 
great  public  schools.  Having  obtained 
an  old  yellow  oak  stick  from  the  tem¬ 
porary  guardian  provided  by  the  na¬ 
tion,  this  individual  walked  slowly  up 
to  Pall  Mall,  where,  having  crossed  the 
road,  he  stepped,  with  that  caution 
which  marks  one  who  has  not  lived  In 
London,  on  to  the  board  of  a  passing 
omnibus,  and  made  his  way  among  the 
toes  of  stony-eyed  females  to  the  only 
place  inside;  for  he  was  nearing  his 
fortieth  birthday,  and  had  reached  the 
period  when  the  outside  of  a  ’bus  be¬ 
gins  to  lose  its  attractions  on  a  raw 
evening.  They  had  turned  Into  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  rolled  a  few  hundred  yards 
along  the  dense  stream  of  traffic,  when 
the  ’bus  came  grinding  to  a  standstill 
in  response  to  the  urgent  signals  of 
a  small  party  on  the  pavement,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  elderly  stout  lady,  with  a 


girl  of  about  twenty  and  a  boy  some 
five  or  six  years  younger,  evidently 
home  for  the  holidays. 

“Here  you  are,  mother!”  cried  the 
boy.  “I’m  going  on  the  top.”  And 
without  leaving  time  for  any  possible 
argument  on  the  subject,  he  Jumped  on 
while  the  vehicle  was  still  in  motion 
and  ran  up  the  steps;  the  elder  lady 
stepi)ed  on  next,  and  as  she  evinced  no 
intention  of  scaling  the  perilous  ladder, 
was  met  by  the  “Full  inside,  mum,” 
of  the  conductor. 

“Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a  nuisance— I 
can’t  possibly  go  outside.  We  must 
get  down  again,  dear,  and  wait  for  an¬ 
other  ’bus;  how  silly  of  Tom  to  rush  up 
on  to  the  roof  like  that— he  might  have 
seen  it  wag  full;  but  he  never  stops  to 
look  at  anything.  Conductor,  would 
you  mind  just  running  up  and  calling 
my  son  down?” 

The  conductor  was  about  to  give  an 
Irritable  reply,  when  our  hero  appeared 
at  the  entrance  and  expressed  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  ride  outside. 

“  ’Ere  y’are  then,  mum,”  said  the 
conductor  chafing  at  this  long  delay; 
and  pulling  the  bell-cord  sharply  with 
one  hand,  he  helped  the  old  lady  in 
with  the  other.  She  disappeared  Into 
the  Interior  where  the  women  looked 
at  her  with  undisguised  irritation,  and 
the  few  men  sat  with  a  far-away  look 
to  try  and  hide  their  hot  internal  de¬ 
bate  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  have 
offered  to  go  outside;  while  one  young 
man  in  the  comer  coughed  and  snuffied 
loudly  for  several  minutes  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  reason  for  his  apparent  want 
of  politeness. 

The  daughter  tripped  lightly  up  tlie 
steps,  closely  followed  by  our  hero,  in 
Whom  a  vague  feeling  of  pleasure  took 
the  place  of  bis  annoyance  at  having 
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to  go  outside  when  he  saw  that  his  ci¬ 
vility  had  benefited  the  mother  of  a 
charming-looking  daughter. 

“Hullo,  Loo,”  remarked  the  brother 
as  she  sat  down  beside  him;  “are  you 
coming  up  here?  What’s  been  the 
row?” 

“Why,  you  silly  boy,  the  ’bus  was 
full  inside,  and  you  would  have  had  to 
come  down,  only  the  gentleman  behind 
us  gave  mamma  his  place.” 

Tom  turned  round  to  have  a  look  at 
the  gentleman,  and  his  expression  im¬ 
mediately  changed  from  one  of  curios¬ 
ity  into  one  of  immense  and  embar¬ 
rassed  amazement.  As  he  turned  the 
gentleman  held  out  his  hand,  saying, 
“How  do  you  do,  Crawford?  I  thought 
it  was  you,  but  I  wasn’t  sure  till  you 
turned.  How  are  you?” 

“How  do  you  do,  sir?”  replied  Tom, 
shaking  the  proffered  hand,  and  relaps¬ 
ing  into  embarrassed  silence. 

“What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself?  Having  a  good  time?  You 
don’t  look  as  If  you’d  been  wearing 
yourself  out  over  your  holiday  task,” 
said  the  master,  plunging  heavily,  as 
his  wont  was.  Into  his  perennial  holi¬ 
day  joke. 

While  Tom  laughed  rather  uneasily 
in  reply,  his  toe  was  violently  trodden 
on  by  his  sister,  who  accompanied  the 
pressure  with  a  very  audible  whisper, 
“Introduce  me,  Tom.” 

Tom,  annoyed  at  having  his  toe  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  social  duty  suddenly 
thrust  upon  him,  turned  and  said 
brusquely,  “This  is  my  sister,  sir,”  add¬ 
ing  tentatively,  “Have  you  been  to 
many  theatres?” 

But  here  Lucy  broke  In  with  thanks 
for  his  kindness  to  her  mother,  and 
kept  up  a  pleasant  conversation  as 
they  rolled  along,  so  that  It  seemed  no 
time  before  they  reached  Kensington 
Church,  where  they  all  got  down.  Tom 
rushed  down  in  front  before  his  sister 
could  get  an  opportunity  of  eliciting 


the  much-needed  information  as  to  the 
master’s  name,  and  when  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  her  mother  came  she  had  to 
apologize  for  Tom’s  stupidity,  and  ask 
it.  The  name  was  Stubbs,  and  was 
recognized  at  once,  for  he  was  Tom’s 
form  master.  An  invitation  to  lunch 
on  the  next  Sunday  was  cordially  giv¬ 
en  and  accepted,  and  the  maternal 
heart  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
propitiating  the  stem  being  who  had 
been  so  misguided  as  to  cast  doubts  in 
the  last  term’s  report  on  the  diligence 
of  dear  Tom. 

Meanwhile  dear  Tom  was  giving 
vent  to  his  pent-up  amazement. 

“Well,  I  declare!”  he  exclaimed. 
‘Must  fancy  meeting  old  Buncle  on  a 
’bus  in  Piccadilly!”  and  he  laughed 
aloud  with  renewed  zest. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  so  very  funny 
in  it,”  broke  in  his  sister.  “And  what 
a  little  silly  you  were  not  to  tell  me  his 
name  when  you  introduced  me!” 

“All  right.  Loo,  you  needn’t  get  so 
shirty;  and  there  wasn’t  any  need  to 
bring  your  beetle-crushers  on  to  my 
toe  as  you  did,”  retorted  Tom,  resent¬ 
ing  the  epithet  “little.”  “Besides,  I 
thought  you’d  know  old  Buncle.  How 
the  fellows  will  laugh  when  I  tell  them 
I  saw  him  in  Piccadilly!” 

“Why  shouldn’t  poor  Mr.  Buncle  be 
in  Piccadilly,  Tom?”  asked  Mrs. 
Crawford  plaintively.  “I’m  sure  It 
was  most  fortunate  that  he  was  there.” 
“Stubbs,  mother,”  implied  Tom,  shak¬ 
ing  with  laughter.  “You’re  like  a  new 
fellow  in  our  house,  last  term,  who 
went  up  to  Billy  and  asked  him  for 
two  sheets  of  impot  paper  for  Mr. 
Buncle.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Stubbs,  then,  I  can’t 
keep  pace  with  all  your  absurd  names; 
but  why  shouldn’t  he  be  In  Piccadil¬ 
ly?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know;  you’d  understand 
if  you  knew  him.  It’s  such  a  comic 
idea  somehow — old  Buncle  being  on  a 
’bus  in  Piccadilly!  Look  here.  Loo. 
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what  a  ripping  little  engine  that  is  in 
that  window!” 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  conver¬ 
sation  was  making  his  way  towards 
Linden  Gardens  in  high  spirits.  Stubbs 
was,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  forty;  but 
the  years  had  stolen  upon  him  without 
his  noticing  them,  and  his  heart  was 
as  fresh  and  impressionable  as  it  bad 
been  twenty  years  before.  He  bad  al¬ 
ways  liked  ladies’  society,  though 
somehow  he  never  went  out  of  his  way 
to  get  it;  during  the  whole  of  his  youth 
he  had  been  more  or  less  In  love  with 
some  one  or  other  secretly;  but  his 
heart  had  found  safety  in  numbers, 
and  of  late  years  he  bad  got  into  a 
groove,  like  most  of  his  profession,  and 
lived  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end 
quite  contentedly  among  a  small  circle 
which  contained  no  possible  object  of 
romantic  affection.  Nevertheless,  when 
chance  threw  a  pretty  face  in  his  way, 
as  it  bad  done  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
still  as  ready  as  Romeo  to  submit  to 
its  influence,  and  as  he  walked  quickly 
along  with  a  peculiar  rolling  gait,  he 
found  himself  welcoming  with  aston¬ 
ishing  zeal  the  old,  well-loved  flavor  of 
romance. 

II. 

The  Stubbs  family  did  not  live  in 
London;  the  father  had  a  small  parish 
in  Kent,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife 
and  a  daughter  younger  than  our  hero; 
the  latter  was  now  paying  a  visit  to 
an  elder  sister,  who  had  married  an 
officer  many  years  before.  This  officer 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major  before 
the  fatal  delving  time  overtook  him, 
when,  having  some  private  means,  he 
bad  settled  in  London,  “to  be  near  the 
centre  of  things,”  as  he  said,  though  it 
was  not  obvious  in  what  way  he  bene- 
flted  thereby,  as  he  was  a  dull  though 
worthy  man,  who  spent  his  time  doing 
nothing  very  busily.  He  was  very  in¬ 
quisitive,  and  as  keen  as  a  boy  over  a 


small  joke,  so  that  be  bad  soon  found 
out  all  about  the  meeting  on  the  ’bus. 
and  had  been  poking  fun  at  Stubbs  as 
a  squire  of  dames  ever  since,  though 
without  ever  dreaming  that  there  could 
really  be  any  foundation  for  his  sal¬ 
lies. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Stubbs, 
who  had  spent  a  pleasant  but  unconsti¬ 
tutional  morning  in  the  smoking-room 
sallied  forth  betimes  to  walk  across 
Kensington  Gardens  to  the  Crawfords’. 
He  was  arrayed  in  the  same  clothes 
that  he  wore  during  the  week,  the 
black  tail-coat  of  ribbed  cloth  bound 
with  braid,  which  was  so  well  known 
to  his  form  at  Tonbury.  For  the  first 
time  his  shabbiness  gave  him  a  twinge 
of  discomfort,  and  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self:  “I  hope  they’re  not  a  very  dressy 
lot  of  people  there,  but  they  didn’t 
look  it;  anyhow,  it’s  not  worth  while 
getting  a  new  coat  to  go  out  to  lunch 
in  once  a  year.” 

Half-way  across  the  Gardens  a  hor¬ 
rid  thought  struck  him;  he  put  bis 
hand  to  his  chin,  muttering:  “I  declare, 
I’ve  forgotten  to  shave!  What  an  ass 
I  am!” 

It  was  too  late  to  turn  back  and  he 
was  not  so  very  bad,  as  he  had  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  on  the  preceding 
evening  in  honor  of  a  guest  who  came 
to  dinner;  but  the  annoyance  made  him 
quite  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and 
damped  the  pleasure  which  he  had  felt 
hitherto  in  this  unwonted  excursion. 

Having  rolled  benignantly  across  the 
Gardens  among  the  large  juvenile  pop¬ 
ulation  who  were  disporting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sunshine,  he  plunged 
into  the  maze  of  squares  and 
terraces  on  the  south  side,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  Crawfords’  house. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  rung  the  bell 
that  he  realized,  on  consulting  his 
watch,  that  he  was  a  good  ten  minutes 
before  his  time.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  of  retreating  and  coming  again, 
but  while  he  was  still  in  doubt  the 
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door  opened,  and  he  walked  in.  As  he 
went  up  the  stairs  he  heard  Tom’s 
voice  clear  and  distinct  from  some  up- 
l)er  regions  shouting:  “Dick,  you  little 
beast,  come  here  at  once!”  and  immedi¬ 
ately  a  little  shrill  voice  piped  out: 
“Mr.  Buncle  is  my  uncle;  Mr.  Bun- 
cle-” 

Here  there  was  a  rush  and  a  stifled 
cry,  and  Stubbs  heard  no  more,  for  he 
was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 
Mrs.  Crawford  was  talking  to  a  bon¬ 
neted  lady  as  be  came  in;  she  rose  to 
meet  him,  and  said  cordially:  “Ah, 
how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Buncle?  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  my  sister.  Miss 
Grant.” 

At  first  poor  Stubbs  was  too  flabber¬ 
gasted  at  being  thus  attacked  on  both 
sides  by  his  nickname  to  be  able  to 
speak,  but  Mrs.  Crawford  went  on 
quite  placidly: 

“Mr.  Buncle  was  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  his  seat  in  an  omnibus  the  other 
day,  Emily.  I  don’t  know  what  we 
should  have  done  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
him,  the  evenings  have  been  so  raw 
lately,  and  as  it  was,  poor  Lucy  had  to 
go  outside,  and  caught  a  dreadful  cold; 
and  then  be  turned  out  to  be  dear 
Tom’s  master.  Wasn’t  it  a  coinci¬ 
dence?” 

Stubbs’s  heart  sank  within  him  at 
the  mention  of  the  cold,  but  before  he 
could  frame  his  question  Miss  Grant 
had  broken  in: 

“Yes,  indeed,  it  is  dreadfully  raw  in 
the  evenings  now;  only  last  Thursday, 
no— let  me  see,  Thursday,  Mr.  Parsons 
came  to  dinner— no,  it  was  Wednesday 
—only  last  Wednesday— I  was  going 
out  to  dear  Robert’s  to  tea,  and  when 
I  got  into  the  street  it  was  so  raw  I 
couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  whether  to 
walk  to  the  comer  and  take  a  ’bus,  or 
call  a  hansom  at  once;  it’s  only  an 
eighteen-penny  fare,  you  know;  but 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  I 
always  give  the  man  sixpence  extra, 
so  I  thought— well,  after  all,  it’s  only 


a  step  down  to  the  comer,  and  a  ’bus 
is  just  as  comfortable,  really,  as  a  han¬ 
som,  if  you  don’t  mind  not  going  so 
fast,  you  know;  so  I  walked  down  to 
the  comer  and  got  quite  hot,  and  then 
all  the  ’buses  were  full  inside,  and  af¬ 
ter  waiting  ten  minutes  in  the  cold,  I 
had  to  take  a  hansom  after  all, 
and  the  driver  was  so  very  un¬ 
pleasant  because  I  only  gave  him  eigh¬ 
teen-pence,  though  it’s  quite  the  right 
fare,  you  know.” 

During  this  lengthy  tale  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford  had  been  busy  thinking  how  she 
might  gently  lead  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  dear  Tom’s 
studiousness,  while  Stubbs  was 
wondering,  with  growing  irritation, 
whether  Miss  Crawford  was  laid  up, 
and  bis  luncheon  vain;  but  before 
either  had  time  to -speak,  to  Stubbs’s 
great  relief.  Miss  Crawford  came  in 
looking  as  freSb  and  pretty  and  smart 
as  his  recollection  bad  painted  her. 

“Good  morning.  Aunty,”  she  said. 
“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Stubbs,”  and  his 
heart  beat  faster  than  it  had  done  for 
many  a  long  year  as  he  touched  her 
hand. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  dreadfully  late;  the 
sermon  was  so  terribly  long.  Do  you 
ever  go  to  St.  Peter  Martyr’s,  Mr. 
Stubbs?” 

“No;  I  never  quite  know  where  to  go 
to  in  London  in  the  morning,”  he  re¬ 
plied;  indeed,  he  never  went  anywhere. 
“1  always  go  to  SL  Paul’s  in  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

“How  delightful!  it’s  quite  my  ideal 
of  what  a  service  ought  to  be.  I  often 
go  when  I  can  drag  Tom  out.” 

“But,  my  dear  Lucy,”  said  Mrs. 
Crawford,  “you  oughtn’t  to  go  out 
again  to-day,  with  your  cold;  you  real¬ 
ly  oughtn’t” 

“Mother,  dear,  I  haven’t  got  a  cold 
this  morning,  it’s  really  perfectly  all 
right;  oh,  there’s  the  bell.  I  must  go 
and  get  ready.” 

“Dear  Lucy  is  so  impnident,  Emily,” 
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said  Mrs.  Crawford  to  her  sister. 
“But  she’s  just  like  her  father;  if  she 
wants  to  do  anything  it’s  no  good  try¬ 
ing  to  stop  her.”  Then  turning  to 
Stubbs,  with  pleasing  unconsciousness 
of  the  suggested  train  of  thought;  “Mr. 
Crawford  was  so  sorry  to  miss  you, 
Mr.  Buncle;  but  he  had  to  go  down  to 
Wimbledon.  Emily,  dear,  shall  we  go 
down  to  lunch?” 

Miss  Grant  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quest,  twittering  as  she  went  with 
more  than  a  tinge  of  Injury  in  her 
voice.  “Yes,  I’m  so  sorry  Harry  had 
to  go  away;  I  suppose  he  had  to  see 
some  one  on  business.  I  always  seem 
to  miss  him  somehow.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  that  evening  I  came  to 
dinner,  you  know,  when  it  snowed  so 
dreadfully  as  I  came;  I  thought,  I  won¬ 
der  if  I  shall  ever  get  back;  I  thought 
perhaps  the  cabs  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
run,  you  know,  and  this  is  such  a  long 
way  from  the  Underground;  and  then 
it’s  not  easy  to  get  to  Potomac  Place 
from  the  other  end,  though,  really,  it 
can’t  be  more  than  ten  minutes  from 
the  Queen’s  Road  Station;  but  then 
it  is  so  dreadful  walking  in  the  snow, 
and  all  that,  you  know.” 

Lux?y  had  joined  them  as  they  went 
down,  and  Tom  was  discovered  al¬ 
ready  at  his  place  eyeing  the  des¬ 
sert 

Stubbs  was  in  the  fatal  high  spirits 
which  led  him  to  be  jocose  with  his 
pupils. 

“Ah,  Crawford,”  said  he,  as  Tom 
shook  bands  rather  shyly,  “it’s  easier 
tc  be  punctual  for  lunch  than  lessons, 
eh?” 

Tom  blushed,  and  muttered  some¬ 
thing  in  reply;  but  in  a  minute  or  two 
he  was  electrified  by  hearing  his  moth¬ 
er  saying  in  her  slow,  incii^ve  tones: 
“Mr.  Buncle,  will  you  have  beef  or 
chicken?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  poor 
Stubbs  not  knowing  quite  what  to  do; 
but,  to  bis  intense  gratitude,  Lucy 


came  to  the  rescue  with  a  pleasant 
laugh : 

“My  dear  mother,  this  is  Mr.  Stubbs.” 

The  poor  lady  was  covered  with  con¬ 
fusion.  “How  stupid  of  me!  Pray  ex¬ 
cuse  me,  Mr.  Buncle — oh,  there  I  am 
again!  I  am  so  bad  at  names,  and  I 
quite  got  it  into  my  head  somehow  tliat 
your  name  was  Buncle,” 

Stubbs  rose  to  the  occasion.  “Well, 
Mrs.  Crawford,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
that  is  my  nickname,  and  far  more 
people  know  me  by  it  than  by  my  real 
name,  so  that,  like  the  man  in  the 
‘Hunting  of  the  Snark,’  I  answer  to 
‘Hi,  or  to  any  loud  cry.*  ” 

“Boys  are  so  strange  with  their  nick¬ 
names,”  said  Miss  Grant.  “I  remem¬ 
ber  dear  Robert,  when  he  was  at 
school,  was  always  called  ‘Greaser’— 
such  a  strange  name  for  Robert,  who 
was  always  a  particularly  thin  boy, 
you  know.  I  never  could  make  it  out.” 

“Are  you  going  to  Cousin  Robert’s 
Zenana  Meeting  on  Wednesday, 
Aunty?”  said  Lucy,  anxious  to  turn 
the  conversation. 

“No,  dear;  I  didn’t  even  know  he  had 
a  meeting.  How  very  strange  that  I 
should  not  have  beard  of  it!  He  never 
said  a  word  about  it  when  I  was  there 
at  tea  only  last  week.  How  very  pe¬ 
culiar  that  he  shouldn’t  have  men¬ 
tioned  it!  Of  course,  it’s  a  long  way  to 
his  mission  hall,  where,  I  suppose,  it 
is  going  to  be,  and  he  may  have 
thought:  ‘Well,  I  know  she  doesn’t 
often  go  out,  and  won’t  care  to  come 
to  this;*  but  it’s  very  strange  that  I 
shouldn't  have  heard  of  it,  you  know.” 

So  the  conversation  passed  safely  off, 
to  the  intense  relief  of  Tom,  who  liad 
been  sitting  in  purple  consciousness 
that  he  was  the  origin  of  the  confusion 
of  names;  and  also  of  Stubbs,  who, 
truth  to  tell,  never  relished  the  name. 
He  had  a  shrewd  idea,  and  he  was 
quite  right,  that  the  name  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bright  spot  on  his  forehead, 
and  had  originated  one  day  when  he 
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had  delivered  an  unfortunate  disquisi¬ 
tion  to  his  form  on  the  “embossed  car¬ 
buncle”  of  King  Lear’s  Indignant 
speech. 

“Tom,”  said  Lucy,  “  will  you  come  to 
St.  Paul’s  this  afternoon?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  go  to  St. 
Paul’s  for?  It’s  an  awful  long  way, 
and  there’s  nowhere  to  put  your  hat!” 

“Oh,  do  come,  Tom.  Canon  Dash  Is 
going  to  preach.” 

“Why  can’t  I.k)o  get  old  Buncle  to  go, 
without  bothering  me,”  thought  Tom 
to  himself  angrily;  but,  being  a  good- 
natured  youth,  he  only  remarked: 

“Well,  I’ll  come  If  you’ll  let  me  sit 
down  In  the  anthem.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see,”  said  Lucy,  having 
gained  her  point. 

“If  you  and  Tom  are  going  Paul- 
wards,  might  I  venture  to  come  with 
you?”  said  Stubbs. 

“Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Stubbs;  and  then 
you  can  keep  Tom  in  order— he’s  get¬ 
ting  quite  too  much  for  me— aren’t  you, 
Tom?  Time  was  when  I  ruled  him 
with  a  rod  of  Iron.” 

“I  should  Jolly  well  like  to  know 
when  that  was!” 

Here  Miss  Grant,  who  had  been 
twittering  meditatively  for  some  time, 
broke  in  again: 

“Lucy,  dear,  when  did  you  say  Rob¬ 
ert’s  Zenana  Mission  meeting  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be?  I  suppose  you’re  sure  about 
it— it  seems  so  vwy  strange  that  I 
should  have  beard  nothing  of  it;  per¬ 
haps  he  is  sending  out  notices  by  post, 
and  they  haven’t  arrived  yet;  but  I 
don’t  quite  know  what  to  do.  I  don’t 
like  to  write  and  ask  him  point-blank, 
you  know,  although  I’m  sure  there 
must  be  some  mistake;  but  It’s  very 
.strange,  you  know.  Isn’t  it,  Jane?” 

Mrs.  Crawford  launched  out  Into  a 
soothing  strain  of  possible,  though 
most  unlikely  explanations,  and  the 
trouble  passed  off  for  the  time. 

“If  you  are  going  by  Underground, 
Miss  Crawford,”  said  Stubbs,  “don’t 


you  think  It  would  be  rather  nice  to 
get  out  at  Westminster  and  walk  along 
the  Embankment?  It’s  such  a  lovely 
afternoon.” 

“I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  and  it 
will  be  so  good  for  Tom  to  get  a  walk; 
he  never  will  walk  a  step  In  London.” 

“I  hate  walking  in  Sunday-go-to- 
meetings,”  said  Tom. 

“Well,  It  won’t  hurt  you  for  once.  I 
must  go  and  get  ready,  or  we  shan’t 
catch  the  2.5.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  little  party 
set  out.  Stubbs  was  in  the  highest  de¬ 
light  at  this  unexpected  prolongation 
of  his  pleasure,  and  Lucy  was  pleased 
at  having  such  a  strong  ally  in  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  her  wishes  against  Tom’s. 
The  latter  alone  was  at  first  rather  In¬ 
clined  to  be  grumpy,  and  to  think  that 
schoolmasters  were  out  of  place  in  the 
holidays;  but  be  had  an  inward  satis¬ 
faction  in  having  found  out  that  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Robert  Grant,  who 
patronized  him,  and  was  cordially  dis¬ 
liked,  had  been  called  “Greaser”  at 
school. 

Poor  Stubbs  was,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  highest  spirits;  but  he  soon  had  a 
tumble  from  the  airy  castles  which  he 
had  been  building  in  the  train,  when, 
as  they  walked  along  the  Embank¬ 
ment,  Lucy,  bearing  that  he  was  a  Bal- 
liol  man,  asked  Innocently  If  he  bad 
known  her  father  up  there. 

“I  expect  he  was  up  before  my  time,” 
he  answered,  smiling  rather  grimly.  “I 
didn’t  go  up  till  ’78.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  she  replied.  “How 
stupid  of  me!  Papa  must  have  been  at 
Oxford  long  before  that— only,  some¬ 
how,  one  always  thinks  that  people  of 
the  same  college  must  have  been  up 
together,” 

“Have  you  ever  been  to  Oxford?”  he 
asked. 

“No;  I  should  so  like  to  go;  it  must 
be  great  fun  in  ‘commem’  when  they 
have  all  those  dances  and  picnics.  A 
great  friend  of  mine  has  got  a  brother 
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np  there,  and  she  has  told  me  all  about 
it;  her  brother  is  an  old  Tonburian,  by 
the  bye,  Colman  by  name.  Do  you 
know  him?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  know  him  quite  well— he’s 
a  very  nice  fellow,”  replied  Stubbs 
truthfully;  while  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  felt  with  a  half-amused  despair  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  be  jealous  of  this 
youth,  who  such  a  very  short  time  ago, 
as  it  seemed,  had  been  a  chubby- 
cheeked  lad  in  his  form. 

“Yes,  they’re  all  very  nice  people,” 
continued  Lucy.  “Oh,  look  at  those 
children!  How  dangerous  for  them  to 
play  right  at  the  edge  of  the  water  like 
that!” 

They  were  passing  by  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,  where,  according  to  their  wont 
on  fine  Sunday  afternoons,  small  bojrs 
and  girls  were  playing  about  on  the 
steps  that  lead  down  right  and  left  of 
it  to  the  river.  Just  as  Stubbs  and  the 
Crawfords  got  up  to  the  place,  a  very 
small  and  incautious  youth  had 
climbed  on  to  the  low  parapet  on  the 
river  side  of  the  steps;  he  was  standing 
there  full  of  pride  at  his  daring,  when 
he  was  startled  by  the  loud  cry: 
“  ’Arry,  you  come  down  h’at  once!” 
uttered  by  an  elder  sister,  who  had 
been  gossiping  with  her  fellows,  and 
had  Just  espied  him.  He  turned  sud¬ 
denly  in  conscious  guilt,  lost  his  bal¬ 
ance  and  fell  into  the  water. 

There  was  a  general  scream.  In  a 
moment  Stubbs  had  run  down  the 
steps.  The  tide  was  coming  in  slowly, 
so  that  the  boy  had  fortunately  not 
been  carried  far  away,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  sink  Stubbs  had  plunged 
after  him  and  caught  him  by  the  arm; 
a  couple  of  strokes  brought  him  back 
safely  to  the  landing-steps. 

A  throng  had  collected  round  the 
place,  and  cheered  Stubbs  as  he  came 
squishing  up  the  steps,  and  handed  the 
child,  still  agape  with  the  fright  of  his 
sudden  immersion,  to  the  sister,  enjoin¬ 
ing  her  to  run  home  with  him  at  once. 


“Well  done,  Mr.  Stubbs!”  cried  Lucy, 
as  he  came  up,  though  she  could  not 
check  the  smile  which  his  appearance 
provoked,  for  his  old  and  trusty  top- 
hat  was  sailing  on  the  Thames,  while 
the  thick  Thames  water  was  stream¬ 
ing  down  his  braided  coat  and  clinging 
trousers. 

“  ’Ad  a  nice  borth,  guv’nor?”  asked  a 
loafer,  who  had  just  joined  the  circle 
which  had  formed  round  Stubbs  and 
the  Crawfords;  but  the  jeerer  was 
promptly  suppressed. 

“None  o’  your  sorce!  ’E’s  been  pull¬ 
in’  a  kid  out  o’  the  water— that’s  what 
’e’s  done.” 

“I’m  afraid  this  sort  of  thing  will 
hardly  do  for  St.  Paul’s,  Miss  Craw¬ 
ford,”  said  Stubbs,  looking  rather  dis¬ 
consolately  at  his  dripping  clothes.  “I 
think  I’d  better  take  a  cab  home  at 
once.  It’s  a  great  nuisance— but  I 
won’t  keep  you  in  this  crowd.  Good¬ 
bye.  I  am  afraid  my  hand  is  hardly  fit 
to  shake!” 

Lucy,  however,  held  out  her  hand, 
saying:  “Good-bye,  Mr.  Stubbs;  it  was 
very  brave  of  you.” 

“Not  at  all;  there  was  no  danger  of 
anything  more  than  this  untimely 
bath,”  he  replied  laughing.  “Good¬ 
bye,”  and  he  stepped  into  a  cab  which 
a  friendly  policeman  had  stopped  for 
him,  the  people  crowding  round  him  as 
he  went  with  that  eager  curiosity  so 
characteristic  of  Londoners. 

Lucy  watched  him  drive  off  with 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and 
amusement. 

“It  was  splendid,  his  presence  of 
mind,  wasn’t  it,  Tom?”  she  said  with 
enthusiasm.  , 

“Yes,”  said  Tom,  who  had  really 
been  much  moved,  but,  Mke  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  school,  never  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings,  “It  was  awfully  decent  of 
him.”  He  added,  after  a  pause,  “Fel¬ 
lows  say  he’s  jolly  strong.”  Then,  as 
the  comic  side  of  the  scene  came  into 
his  mind:  “I  say.  Loo,  what  a  rum  ’un 
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be  looked  when  he  came  out,  didn’t 
he?” 

They  both  laughed  merrily  at  the 
recollection,  but  Lucy  added:  “Well, 
any  one  w’ould  look  funny  In  wet 
clothes  like  that,  and  I  think  It  was 
splendid  of  him.  I  should  like  to  know 
him  well.  I  like  people  who  do  things 
like  that.” 

Meanwhile  Stubbs  was  being  driven 
back  shivering  In  his  cab,  thinking  of 
what  had  happened,  “There’s  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool,”  be  said  to  himself,  as 
he  remem'bered  the  question  about  Bal- 
liol;  but  be  said  It  with  a  smile,  and 
his  heart  went  out  towards  the  silly 
little  boy  wbo  had  fallen  In,  as  he 
thought:  “Anyhow  She’ll  know  that 
I’m  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look.” 

He  was  greeted  by  his  brother-in-law 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  had  to 
submit  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  a  flow 
of  small  chaff;  for  the  Major  insisted 
on  telling  his  own  version  of  the  story 
with  much  chuckling  to  every  one  who 
came  In. 

Stubbs  took  it  all  good-humoredly— It 
was  better  to  be  chaffed  than  that  there 
should  be  no  reference  to  Lucy  at  all; 
but  he  had  a  severe  trial  the  next 
morning  when  he  found  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Crawford  on  his  plate  at  break¬ 
fast,  for  Lucy  and  Tom  had  heard  the 
address  given  to  the  cabman, 

“Dear  Mr,  Stubbs,”  she  wrote,  “I 
hope  you  are  none  the  worse  for  the 
wetting  which  you  got  In  your  gallant 
rescue  of  the  child  to-day.  It  would 
give  us  very  great  pleasure  if  you 
could  come  and  dine  on  Tuesday  next 
at  8  P.M.— Yours  very  truly,  Jane 
Crawford.” 

It  was  a  great  temptation,  for  he  had 
not  to  be  back  at  Tonbury  till  the 
Thursday  evening,  and  he  knew  his 
sister  would  be  delighted  to  keep  him; 
unfortunately  be  had  spoken  to  his 
parents  of  coming  down  on  the  Mon¬ 
day,  and  he  was  afraid  they  might  be 
disappointed.  So  he  bad  to  content 


himself  with  expressing  his  great 
regret  at  being  unable  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation,  and  mentioning  the  reason. 
He  would  have  given  pounds  to  have 
known  how  the  answer  was  received. 
Had  he  been  able  to,  his  anxiety  lest 
his  refusal  should  be  misconstrued  as 
due  to  an  unwillingness  to  come  would 
have  been  relieved,  for  the  good  opin¬ 
ion  which  Lucy  had  formed  of  him  was 
increased  by  this  little  incident,  though 
she  only  felt  in  a  vague  way  what  his 
inclinations  must  have  been,  without 
having  any  idea  of  their  strength. 

Ill, 

Stubbs  returned  to  Tonbury  in  a 
very  gloomy  frame  of  mind.  He  bad 
felt  before  the  dlfl^culty  of  settling 
down  to  work  again,  but  never  had  the 
collar  seemed  so  galling,  never  bad 
teaching  seemed  so  unprofltable  and 
wearisome,  the  dally  round  such  drudg¬ 
ery— the  whole  thing  so  profoundly  un¬ 
interesting. 

“I  was  a  fool  to  become  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  might  have 
known  that  my  sympathy  with  boys 
would  fade  away  as  I  got  older,  and 
leave  me  a  useless  old  fogey.” 

So  far  was  he  from  realizing  the  true 
cause  of  this  depression,  that  he  com¬ 
plained  to  a  friend  one  evening  that  be 
was  getting  tired  of  schoolmastering, 
and  didn’t  feel  interested  in  anything; 
and  was  quite  startled  when  be  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  said: 

“H’m,  I’m  afraid  you’re  a  bad  case. 
Jack.  Who  is  she?” 

Stubbs  blushed  and  protested,  and 
tried  to  put  it  off  upon  his  liver;  but, 
in  truth,  he  was  rather  relieved  to  And 
out  the  real  cause  of  his  malady— and 
that  it  was  the  real  cause  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrated  by  the  Immense 
interest  which  be  suddenly  began  to 
feel  in  Tom. 

The  result  was  most  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  not  least  to  Tom. 
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“How’s  Crawford  doing  this  term, 
Stubbs?”  inquired  his  house-master, 
one  day,  shortly  before  the  time  for 
half-term  report.  “Any  better?” 

“Oh,  yes!  He’s  not  a  clever  fellow, 
you  know,  and  his  composition  is  weak; 
but  he’s  really  working  hard  this  term, 
I  think.  I  came  across  his  people  in 
the  holidays.  Do  you  know  them?” 

“Yes,  I  know  them  pretty  well;  I  was 
at  Balliol  with  the  father.  I’m  glad 
the  boy’s  doing  better;  I  always  be¬ 
lieved  in  him  myself.  I  hope  some  of 
his  people  are  coming  down  here  for 
Speech  Day— you  must  come  in  and 
dine  with  us  when  they’re  here.” 

Stubbs’s  delight  may  be  imagined; 
and  the  benefits  which  Tom  received 
may  be  best  estimated  by  the  letter 
which  that  young  gentleman  wrote 
home  soon  after  this: 

“My  dear  Mother,— I’m  awfully  glad 
you  and  Loo  are  coming  down  to  stay 
here.  I  suppose  Billy  asked  you  down 
for  Speech  Day,  otherwise  I  expect 
you’d  like  it  better  if  you  came  down 
some  other  day,  when  there’s  some¬ 
thing  decent  on;  Speech  Day  is  most 
awful  rot.  I  went  out  to  tea  with  old 
Buncle  again  on  Thursday  with  some 
other  fellows;  he  has  been  awfully  de¬ 
cent  to  me  this  term,  and  he  has  given 
me  a  ‘good’  for  diligence  in  my  half- 
term’s  report  You  know  Dad  prom¬ 
ised  me  a  bike  if  I  get  a  good  report  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  I’ve  been 
wondering  if  I  could  have  it  now.  I’m 
pretty  sure  to  get  another  good  report 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  It  would  be 
very  jolly  to  have  the  bike  here  now. 
I’ve  hired  one  two  or  three  times, 
when  Buncle  has  taken  me  and  some 
other  fellows  out  on  expeditions;  but 
it’s  beastly  expensive  work,  and  you 
can’t  get  a  decent  machine.  I  see  little 
White  has  given  me  a  bad  report  for 
French;  it  was  because  I  brought  a 
puppy  into  his  set.  Nobody  bothers 
about  what  be  says,  so  I  hope  Dad  will 


go  by  what  Buncle  and  Billy  put— 
you  couldn’t  do  any  work  for  little 
White. 

“By  the  bye,  Buncle  asked  me  if  I 
would  bring  you  and  Loo  to  lunch  with 
him  when  you  came;  I  said  I  thought 
you  would  like  to.  I  wish  he’d  said 
dinner,  though,  as  I  might  have  got  off 
some  prep,  for  him.  Could  you  bring 
my  small  battery  with  you  when  you 
come?  I  left  it  in  the  nursery.  I  hope 
Dick  hasn’t  got  at  it.  Best  love  to  all. 

“Your  loving  son, 

“T.  N.  Crawford.” 

I 

Stubbs’s  heart  beat  fast  within  him 
when  the  great  day  came;  hours  of 
bliss  lay  before  him,  for  he  would  meet 
Miss  Crawford  at  the  Speech  Day 
lunch  at  the  headmaster’s;  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  dine  with  “Billy  Martin”  to  meet 
them,  and  they  were  coming  to  lunch 
with  him  on  the  next  day.  But  the 
bliss  was  not  by  any  means  unalloyed; 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  Monday  that 
he  left  town,  rightly  judging  that  his 
tail-coat  would  be  none  the  better  for 
Its  immersion,  he  had  gone  to  the  tailor, 
and  there,  having  in  his  mind  the  view 
of  future  meetings  in  London  with  tlie 
Crawfords,  he  had  let  himself  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  a  glib  shopman  into  being 
measured  for  a  gray  frock  coat  and 
trousers.  The  suit  had  proved  a  great 
success,  but  it  was  so  smart  that 
Stubbs  had  never  yet  ventured  to  wear 
it  in  Tonbury,  fearing  the  sensation 
that  it  might  produce,  and  Sundays 
had  still  seen  the  old  tail-coat,  which 
had  shrunk,  and  was  more  shabby 
than  ever.  Stubbs,  therefore,  was  now 
placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma;  he 
could  not  appear  on  such  a  grand  oc¬ 
casion,  before  Miss  Crawford,  looking 
so  shabby;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  very  shy  of  the  frock  coat,  for  he 
was  sensitively  anxious  not  to  “give 
himself  away”  before  his  colleagues, 
especially  the  suspicious  individiuil 
who  had  probed  his  wound,  and  wlio 
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unfortunately  acted  as  introducer  on 
these  occasions. 

Besides  all  this,  he  was  keenly  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  the  privilege  of  taking 
Jliss  Crawford  in  to  luncheon.  This 
was  not  very  difficult,  for  the  assembly 
gathered  in  the  headmaster’s  garden, 
wliere  all,  except  the  notabilities,  sort¬ 
ed  themselves  as  they  liked  best,  with 
what  help  they  could  procure  from  two 
or  three  embarrassed  masters,  who 
acted  as  stewards,  and  tried  with  vari¬ 
able  success  to  pair  off  the  big  wigs 
according  to  the  program.  But,  again, 
it  had  to  be  done  with  care,  because  of 
the  lynx-eyed  colleague,  and  there  was 
the  further  anxiety  lest,  in  the  absence 
of  another,  politeness  might  compel 
him  to  offer  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford. 

All  these  considerations  so  disturbed 
the  poor  man’s  mind  that  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  In  keeping  his  atten¬ 
tion  fixed  during  school,  and  he  gave 
marks  so  freely  and  let  his  form  go  so 
early,  that  the  general  opinion  was 
that  “old  Buncle  must  have  got  ‘flu’ 
or  something.” 

On  the  way  home  he  met  the  col¬ 
league  we  have  mentioned,  Sanders  by 
name. 

“Doing  the  lunch  to-day,  Stubbs?” 
said  he. 

“Yes,”  replied  Stubbs,  “I  think  so;  I 
cut  it  last  year,  so  I  suppose  1  ought  to 
put  in  an  appearance  this  time.” 

“Any  lady  you’d  like  me  to  Introduce 
you  to?” 

“No,  thanks.  I’ll  take  my  chance; 
‘  ’tis  better  to  endure  those  Ills  we 
have,’  etc.” 

“That’s  Just  the  advice  I  should  give 
I/ou;  but  you  young  Romeos  are  all  the 
same!  Well,  well,  I  must  trot.” 

After  spending  an  hour  in  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  look  over  some  papers, 
Stubbs  went  up  to  dress  for  the  func¬ 
tion.  The  scale  had  turned  in  his  mind 
in  favor  of  the  frock  coat,  for  he  had 
reflected  that  his  gown  would  shade 


its  brilliancy;  but  when  it  was  on,  and 
he  looked  himself  down  bit  by  bit  in 
his  small  looking-glass,  his  courage 
failed,  and  he  would  have  changed  his 
mind  had  it  not  been  too  late;  for  it 
was  already  a  quarter  to  one— the  time 
fixed  for  lunch— and  if  he  were  late 
Miss  Crawford  might  be  already  part¬ 
nered.  The  thought  spurred  him  to 
haste;  he  hurried  down  into  his  room 
to  get  cap  and  gown,  and  found  a 
friend  waiting  for  him. 

“My  goodness,  Stubhs,”  he  cried  with 
a  shout  of  laughter,  as  the  latter  came 
in,  “what  gorgeous  war-paint!  Picca¬ 
dilly  isn’t  in  it!  How  long  has  this 
splendor  been  blushing  unseen  in  your 
wardrobe?” 

“Well,”  replied  Stubbs,  “I  had  to  get 
a  coat  of  some  sort,  and  I  thought  I’d 
try  a  ‘frocker’  this  time.  Are  you  com¬ 
ing  down?  We  ought  to  be  going.” 

“All  right.  If  you  like,  but  there’s  no 
hurry.  I  wish  I  were  clad  more  worth¬ 
ily  of  your  splendor,  but  I  shall  do  as 
a  foil.  Won’t  it  be  hot?  What  a  way 
to  spend  a  grand  summer  day  like 
this!” 

“Yes,  I  do  hate  these  functions,”  re¬ 
plied  Stubbs;  and  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  this  was  true  enough. 

Fortune  favors  the  brave,  and  Stubbs 
was  soon  rewarded  for  the  valor  of  his 
choice  as  regards  his  clothes,  for  Just 
as  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  road 
leading  up  to  Mr.  Martin’s  house,  who 
should  appear  coming  down  the  road 
but  that  gentleman  and  his  wife,  es¬ 
corting  the  Crawfords. 

“Hullo,  there  are  some  people  I  know 
with  Billy  Martin,”  he  said,  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  master  his  excitement.  “I 
think  I  ought  to  go  and  say  how  d’ye 
do,”  and  he  marched  off  abruptly.  His 
companion  turned  to  look,  and  seeing 
that  the  people  in  question  included  a 
very  pretty  girl,  evidently  a  sister  of 
young  Crawford,  with  whom  she  was 
walking,  he  murmured  to  himself: 
“Just  so  !  c/Diov  dvtKare  fid)(av  ”  and 
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walked  slowly  on,  pondering  many 
things. 

Lucy  did  indeed  look  charming  in  a 
pretty  white  dress  and  hat  trimmed 
with  green  which  set  off  to  perfection 
her  dark  hair  and  fresh  complexion, 
and  Tom’s  morbid  anxiety  as  to  how 
she  would  look  had  given  place  to  a 
feeling  of  proud  satisfaction. 

“I  say,  Loo,”  he  whispered,  as  Stubbs 
came  up,  “just  look  how  old  Buncle’s 
got  himself  up.  What  awful  sport!” 

Lu(y,  however,  was  not  sufliciently 
familiar  with  Stubbs’s  ordinary  cos¬ 
tume  to  be  struck  with  the  humor  of 
the  metamorphosis,  and  Stubbs  had  his 
reward,  for  his  new  clothes  really  suit¬ 
ed  him  very  well,  and  made  him  look 
quite  a  young  man. 

He  was  cordially  greeted,  and  soon 
afterwards  his  mind  was  set  at  ease 
on  the  great  question  of  the  minute, 
by  Mrs.  Martin  saying  to  him:  “Will 
you  take  Miss  Crawford  in,  Mr. 
Stubbs?  My  husband  Is  going  to  take 
in  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  I  expect  Mr. 
Sanders  has  got  somebody  for  me.” 

Stubbs  replied  that  he  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  the  honor;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  truth  of  that  state¬ 
ment  counted  against  the  falsity  of 
others  that  he  had  made  that  morning. 

So  they  went  on  into  the  headmas¬ 
ter’s  garden,  leaving  Tom  at  the  gate, 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  “Speech 
Day  was  a  beastly  day  for  one’s  people 
to  come  down  on,”  but  buoyed  up  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  extracted  a 
promise  that  they  would  go  down  to 
Gobley’s  after  the  speeches  and  give 
him  tea  there,  instead  of  returning  to 
the  headmaster’s  garden. 

While  Tom  thought  of  the  future, 
Stubbs  was  wholly  engrossed  in  the 
present.  He  saw  Sanders’s  amused 
glance  rest  upon  him  as  he  came  into 
the  garden,  and  he  heard  him  whisper 
as  he  went  by,  “Your  notion  of  taking 
your  chance  wasn’t  half  a  bad  idea.” 
But  he  was  lifted  above  such  small 


considerations  now  that  the  wished-for 
time  had  come,  and  he  smiled  in  reply 
without  the  vestige  of  a  blush,  and  felt 
as  much  at  ease  as  if  he  had  worn  a 
frock  coat  all  his  life.  In  short,  lie 
was  what  Tom  would  have  called 
“thoroughly  on  the  spot,”  and  Lucy 
found  him  most  excellent  company.  He 
had  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  liked 
what  he  liked  without  reference  to 
Baedeker,  so  that  his  opinions,  even 
When  they  clashed  with  hers,  had  a 
freshness  about  them  Which  engaged 
her  interest.  She,  too,  had  been  abroad 
once  or  twice,  and,  being  a  clever  girl, 
had  made  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
which  living  in  London  had  given  her; 
consequently  the  conversation  never 
flagged.  They  talked  of  pictures,  and 
places,  and  incidents  of  travel  with  the 
never-falling  interest  which  attachi's 
to  the  Interchange  of  ideas  with  new 
people.  Stubbs’s  admiration  knew  no 
bounds;  the  dullest  commonplaces 
from  such  a  source  would  have  pleased 
him;  but  to  find  that  they  had  so  many 
tastes  in  common,  so  much  of  mutual 
interest  to  ask  and  tell,  gave  an  addi¬ 
tional  zest  to  his  delight,  and  never  had 
any  meal  seemed  so  short  and  so  pleas¬ 
ant  as  this  Speech  Day  lunch,  which 
usually  caused  him  such  ennui.  Even 
the  unobservant  Mrs.  Crawford  noticed 
that  they  seemed  to  be  getting  on  well 
together,  while  Sanders  was  lost  in  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  transformation  of 
his  friend;  indeed,  had  not  he  noticed 
that  Stubbs’s  tie  was  beginning  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  collar  in  a  manner  which 
only  Stubb’s  tie  was  capable  of,  he 
would  hardly  have  believed  that  this 
was  the  same  man  who  commonly  sat 
on  such  occasions  with  a  set  “com¬ 
pany”  smile,  the  picture  of  bored  po¬ 
liteness. 

Lucy,  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  around  her, 
was  pleased  to  find  that  her  companion, 
who  had  been  placed  high  in  her  esti¬ 
mation  by  his  conduct  on  the  eventful 
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Sunday  In  April,  was  so  interesting. 
She  felt,  too,  that  She  pleased  him, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  so  pleasing  as 
the  sense  of  giving  pleasure,  she  en¬ 
joyed  herself  thoroughly,  and  excited 
Tom’s  astonishment,  when  he  met 
them  at  the  door  of  Big  School  after 
tlie  speeches,  by  declaring  that  she 
thought  they  were  great  fun. 

Tlie  afternoon  had  been  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  but  in  the  evening  poor  Stubbs’s 
fortune  failed  him.  The  Martins  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  give  a  large 
dinner-party,  and  his  seniority  assigned 
him  to  an  older  lady,  while  a  sprightly 
and  more  juvenile  colleague  took  in 
Miss  Crawford.  If  lunch  had  never 
seemed  so  short,  never  had  dinner 
seemed  so  long,  as  he  sat  consumed 
wth  jealous  annoyance,  and  saw  Miss 
Crawford  laughing  and  talking  with 
her  neighbor,  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 
Meanwhile  his  own  neighbor,  who  was 
connected  with  the  school,  having  un¬ 
successfully  plied  him  with  platitudes 
on  many  subjects,  took  refuge  in  con¬ 
versation  about  boys  with  whom  they 
were  mutually  acquainted,  till  poor 
Stubbs,  who  hated  nothing  more  than 
talking  school  “shop”  with  ladles,  could 
have  howled  with  vexation. 

But  all  trials  come  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  he  managed  to  conceal  his  feelings 
even  when  his  young  colleague  re¬ 
marked  to  him  quite  innocently,  ns 
they  went  into  the  drawing-room; 
“What  a  jolly  girl  that  Miss  Crawford 
is;  I  haven’t  had  such  luck  at  a  dinner¬ 
party  for  ages.” 

Stubbs  was  on  fire  with  jealousy. 
He  felt  a  vicious  satisfaction  when  this 
same  young  man  was  asked  to  sing, 
and  gave  them  “I’ll  sing  thee  songs  of 
Araby”  with  so  much  more  goodwill 
than  skill,  so  loud  in  fact,  and  so  out 
of  tune,  that  Stubbs  felt  that  It  must 
break  the  spell,  which  his  anxious 
heart  imagined  to  be  cast  over  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  bis  affection  by  every  person¬ 
able  man  she  met. 


Dinner-parties  at  Tonbury  always 
dissolved  at  an  early  hour,  for  all 
guests  who  knew  anything  about 
school  routine,  were  well  aware  that 
their  host  would  have  to  be  up  early, 
and  would  probably  have  plenty  to  do 
before  he  went  to  bed;  nor  were  they, 
as  a  rule,  such  fascinating  entertain¬ 
ments  as  to  make  this  custom  in  any 
w"ay  regrettable.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  it  was  very  hard  on  poor 
Stubbs,  who  found  himself  compelled 
to  follow  the  stream  of  departing 
guests  without  having  had  a  single  op¬ 
portunity  In  the  whole  of  that  most 
tantalizing  evening  of  talking  to  Miss 
Crawford.  He  had,  however,  one 
crumb  of  comfort,  in  that  he  was  able 
to  remind  Mrs.  Crawford  that  they 
were  coming  to  lunch  with  him  on  the 
next  day. 

“I  didn’t  understand  that  you  were 
going  to  lunc'b  with  Mr.  Stubbs  to-mor¬ 
row,”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  when  the  last 
guest  bad  gone.  “This  is  indeed  an 
honor.” 

“Why  so  particularly?”  asked  Lucy, 
laughing,  “is  it  an  innovation  in  Ton¬ 
bury?” 

“Oh,  for  most  people  it  would  be  an 
ordinary  thing;  but  I  assure  you  for  Mr. 
Stubbs  it  is  quite  a  new  departure; 
few  indeed  are  the  women  who  have 
passed  the  threshold  of  his  sanctuary.” 

“Ob,  dear!  I  hope  we  shall  behave 
ourselves  properly.  Mother,  dear,  do 
you  realize  what  is  demanded  of  you?” 

“I  think  Mr.  Stubbs  Is  an  excellent 
young  men,”  replied  Mrs.  Crawford  In- 
consequently.  “He  has  been  most  kind 
to  dear  Tom.” 

“And  as  Tom’s  kindred  he  delights  to 
honor  us,”  said  Lucy.  “We  shall  have 
to  be  careful  or  Tom  will  be  getting 
proud.” 

She  spoke  laughing,  but  she  was  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  gratification 
which  every  woman  feels  at  being  sin¬ 
gled  out  by  one  supposed  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  sex;  and  for  the  first  time 
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the  truth  of  the  matter  began  to  dawn 
upon  her  mind,  though  she  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  thought  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Stubbs  passed  a  feverish  night  He 
was  worried  by  the  question  whether 
he  ought  to  ask  in  any  one  else  to  meet 
the  Crawfords;  it  seemed  more  the 
thing  in  a  way;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
if  there  was  no  one  else  he  would  feel 
so  much  more  at  ease;  besides,  it  would 
make  him  feel  more  like  a  family 
friend.  These  considerations  carried 
so  much  weight  that  he  Anally  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  call  in  a  certain  spy,  a 
possible  rival. 

He  released  his  form  from  the  last 
morning  lesson  on  the  stroke  of  the 
clock,  and  hurried  home  to  avoid  being 
detained  by  any  friend.  Safely  arrived 
he  went  quickly  round  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  was  ready.  The  domestic  who 
looked  after  his  establishment  had  risen 
to  the  occasion;  In  his  study  all  papers 
had  been  tidied  away  with  a  thorough¬ 
ness  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  thrown  him  into  a  frenzy,  and  the 
table  in  the  little  dining-room  was 
adorned  with  a  large  blue  vase  into 
which  had  been  thrust  a  mass  of  pinks. 
“Where  on  earth  did  she  get  that  vase 
from?”  he  said  to  himself  in  horror; 
but  there  was  no  time  to  And  out,  so 
he  contented  himself  with  putting  it  on 
the  sideboard,  and  went  to  take  up  bis 
position  at  bis  study  window,  where  he 
could  see  down  the  road  without  being 
seen.  The  Arst  person  he  noticed  com¬ 
ing  up  the  road  was  Sanders  in  cap 
and  gown. 

“I  hope  he  isn’t  coming  to  see  me,” 
he  thought  to  himself,  for  some  forty 
yards  behind  him  on  the  road  there  ap¬ 
peared  the  Crawfords,  escorted  by 
Tom. 

To  bis  great  annoyance  Sanders 
turned  in  at  the  gate,  and  ran  upstairs 
into  the  room.  Stubbs  just  had  time 
to  sit  down  in  an  arm-chair  and  snatch 
up  the  dally  paper;  he  didn’t  somehow 


like  to  be  seen  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  felt  as  though  he  had  been 
caught  stealing  something. 

“Come  for  a  bicycle  ride  this  after¬ 
noon,  Tubby?”  said  Sanders.  “There’s 
nothing  particular  on,  and  I  want  u 
good  stretch  after  Speech  Day.” 

“No;  I  don’t  think  I  will  to-day. 
There’s  something  wrong  with  my  ped¬ 
al,  and  it’s  rather  uncomfortable.” 

“Borrow  Sam’s,  then— I  know  he 
won’t  want  it;  you  must  have  some  ex¬ 
ercise  after  your  day  out  yesterday!” 

“No;  I  don’t  think  I  will.  I  don’t 
know  what  time  I  could  get  away— I’ve 
got  some  people  coming  to  lunch,”  said 
poor  Stubbs,  trying  hard  to  seem  un¬ 
conscious. 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang. 

“Oh-ho,”  said  Sanders,  “I  see  I’m  de 
trop.  Ta-ta.”  And  he  went  down  the 
stairs  as  the  Crawfords  came  up. 

Stubbs  felt  Auttered  and  annoyed, 
but  be  recovered  himself  when  iiis 
guests  came  in. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Crawford?”  he 
said.  “It’s  awfully  good  of  you  to 
come.” 

“Not  at  all,  Mr,  Stubbs;  I  wanted 
\ery  much  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  you  about  Tom.  What  a 
pretty  room  you  have  got!”  she  con¬ 
tinued;  “and  what  nice  china.  Lucy, 
dear,  isn’t  this  a  charming  room?” 

“Yes,  delightful.  My  mother  is  de¬ 
voted  to  old  china,  Mr.  Stubbs,”  she 
went  on,  turning  to  him.  “You  must 
take  care  or  she  will  run  off  with  your 
best  pieces.” 

“Oh,  I’m  afraid  I  haven’t  got  much 
to  tempt  the  collector.  I’m  very  igno¬ 
rant  about  it,  only  I’m  very  fond  of 
picking  up  odd  bits  here  and  there  a.s 
I  go  about.  This  is  rather  a  curious 
cup  and  saucer  that  I  got  at  a  little 
shop  near  my  home;  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Crawford?” 

Mrs.  Crawford  examined  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  pieces  but  professed  herself 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  them; 
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she.  handed  them  to  Lucy  to  look  at. 
The  latter  unfortunately  took  the  cup 
by  the  handle,  not  noticing  that  it  had 
been  mended,  and  as  she  turned  It 
over  to  look  at  the  bottom  the  handle 
came  off  and  the  cup  fell  to  the  ground 
and  was  broken. 

“Oh  dear,  I’m  so  sorry,  Mr.  Stubbs,” 
slie  cried,  kneeling  down  to  pick  up 
the  pieces.  “How  very  stupid  of  me!” 

“Please  don’t  bother  about  it.  Miss 
Crawford,”  he  replied.  “It’s  of  no  con¬ 
st  quence,  I  assure  you;  the  handle 
must  have  been  loose,  and  I  should 
have  broken  it  myself  soon;  It  really 
doesn’t  matter.” 

“But  I’m  afraid  It  does  matter,”  re¬ 
plied  poor  Lucy  in  great  distress, 
“breaking  your  favorite  piece  of  china; 
you  must  let  me  take  the  pieces  to 
Wanham’s  in  Bond  Street  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether.  It’s  the  only  reparation  I  can 
make  for  my  stupidity.” 

“I  couldn’t  think  of  letting  you  both¬ 
er  yourself  about  it— I’m  sure  I  can 
manage  it.” 

Lucy,  however,  being  backed  up  by 
her  mother,  insisted,  greatly  to  Stubbs’s 
secret  pleasure;  and  the  fragments 
were  carefully  done  up  In  a  little  box. 

There  were  very  few  people  with 
wliom  Stubbs  would  not  have  felt  an¬ 
noyed  for  breaking  his  cup,  of  which 
lie  was  particularly  proud.  Lucy,  how¬ 
ever,  might  have  trampled  on  all  his 
household  gods  without  giving  him 
anything  but  pleasure;  consequently. 
Instead  of  experiencing  any  vexation, 
he  only  felt  glad  at  the  opportunity  of 
showing  his  magnanimity,  and  the 
lunch  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  More¬ 
over,  a  pleasant  surprise  was  in  store 
for  him;  the  talk  had  turned  on  the 
difficulty  of  finding  places  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  holidays  which  would  suit  all 
tastes.  Mrs.  Crawford  said  that  they 
were  going  down  again  to  a  house  near 
Tavistock,  a  previous  visit  to  the 
neighborhood  having  proved  a  great 
success. 


“You  see,  we’re  all  content  down 
there,”  said  Lucy.  “My  father  plays 
golf  all  day  long,  mother  drives  about 
to  see  old  friends,  and  Tom  spends  his 
time  trying  to  entice  fish  to  let  them¬ 
selves  be  caught.” 

“I  caught  a  lot  last  year,  sir,”  broke 
in  Tom,  “only  they  were  rather  small, 
most  of  them.” 

“And  what  do  you  do  yourself.  Miss 
Crawford?”  asked  Stubbs. 

“I?  Oh,  I  take  a  paint-box  and  try 
to  sketch.  It’s  a  great  waste  of  paper, 
but  I  enjoy  it.” 

“Lucy,  dear,  you  sketch  very  nicely,” 
said  Mrs.  Crawford.  “My  old  home 
was  close  to  Tavistock,  Mr.  Stubbs.  Do 
you  know  that  part?” 

“Yes,  fairly  well.  I’m  very  fond  of 
Dartmoor;  in  fact,  I  am  going  to  do 
some  walking  down  there  this  sum¬ 
mer,”  he  added,  as  a  happy  inspiration 
seized  him. 

“Are  you  really?  Then  I  hope  you’ll 
come  round  by  Tavistock  and  see  us; 
we  should  be  so  pleased  If  you  could.” 

“Yes,  do  come,  sir,”  said  Tom.  “I 
can  show  you  some  capital  places  if 
you  care  for  fishing.” 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  no  fisherman;  but  I 
should  like  to  come,  of  all  things,”  re¬ 
plied  Stubbs. 

“I  warn  you  that  you  will  have  no 
peace  from  my  father  and  Tom,”  said 
Lucy,  “till  you  have  been  converted 
either  to  golf  or  fishing.  I  led  a  terri¬ 
ble  life  till  they  both  gave  me  up  in  de¬ 
spair.” 

“You  couldn’t  expect  a  girl  to  care 
about  fishing,”  murmured  Tom. 

“Mr.  Stubbs  shall  do  just  what  he 
likes,”  said  Mrs.  Crawford.  “You  must 
write  and  fix  a  day,”  she  continued. 
“We  shall  be  there  till  the  middle  of 
September.” 

So  Stubbs  had  this  pleasant  prospect 
to  buoy  him  up  when  the  Crawfords 
had  gone  back  to  town  by  an  afternoon 
train,  and  he  was  left  a  prey  to  the 
reaction  following  on  the  excitement 
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of  the  last  two  days.  As  the  means  of 
attaining  his  object  came  more  and 
more  to  hand  the  hope  of  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  seemed  to  dwindle,  and  what  bad 
appeared  possible  when  all  was  in  the 
air  grew  quite  absurd  now  that  some 
of  his  airy  schemes  were  crystallizing 
into  fact.  Twist  things  how  he  might, 
the  stern  fact  that  he  was  a  plain-look¬ 
ing  man,  twenty  years  older  than  she 
was,  seemed  to  lay  an  icy  hand  on  bis 
budding  hopes,  and  many  a  time  did  be 
vainly  wish  that  he  were  younger  and 
more  handsome.  But  if  the  irrevocable 
years  had  laid  their  hand  on  his  per¬ 
son,  his  feelings  glowed  with  all  the 
ardor  of  youth  and  he  was  afflicted 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  young  love. 
Ah!  if  Sanders  had  but  seen  him 
wrapped  in  reverie  while  he  traced  the 
magic  initials  “L.  C.”  on  sheets  of  pa¬ 
per,  or  wrote  with  trembling  hand 
“Lucy  Crawford,”  and  then  with  beat¬ 
ing  heart  substituted  the  magic  word 
“Stubbs”  for  “Crawford;”  if  he  had 
found  some  of  those  labored  lyrics, 
wherein  he  passionately  asked  why 
Spring  should  heed  the  broken  heart  of 
Winter;  then  indeed  would  Tonbury 
have  enjoyed  a  fresh  spring  of  amuse¬ 
ment  which  would  have  vied  with  the 
perennial  stream  of  examination  mis¬ 
takes.  But  Stubbs  kept  a  smiiing  face 
to  his  friends  and  endured  the  inevi¬ 
table  chaff  after  Speech  Day  with  such 
nonchaiance  that  it  soon  died  away, 
and  no  one  guessed  the  rapture  with 
which  he  greeted  a  certain  letter  which 
arrived  one  morning  with  a  small  par¬ 
cel.  The  parcel  contained  the  mended 
tea-cup,  the  letter  a  few  lines  from 
Lucy  to  hope  that  it  would  arrive  safe¬ 
ly,  and  that  he  would  forget  her  clum¬ 
siness  in  breaking  it.  It  was  an  ordi¬ 
nary  little  note,  but  it  afforded  Stubbs 
the  most  intense  pleasure,  and  he  read 
it  over  and  over  again  till  every  word 
was  engraved  on  bis  memory. 

His  answer  caused  him  much  anx¬ 
ious  thought,  for  be  was  tom  by  the 


desire  of  expressing  his  feelings,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid  of  mak¬ 
ing  himself  ludicrous  by  overstepping 
the  mark.  It  seemed  easier  on  the 
whole  to  deliver  a  compliment  in  verse, 
and  at  last  he  managed  to  get  some¬ 
thing  that  he  thought  would  do.  It 
ran  as  follows: 

“Dear  Miss  Crawford:— 

“My  little  cup,  if  it  can  boast 
Of  any  worth  at  all. 

Unlike  our  great  progenitors. 

Has  gained  it  by  its  fall. 

“I  used  to  prize  it  just  because 
I  did  not  know  its  maker; 

Mended,  it  now  recalls  to  me 
The  kindness  of  its  breaker, 

“And  sooner  now  than  I  should  break 
This  very  precious  token, 

I’d  wish  that  every  single  piece 
That  I  possess  were  broken. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“R.  .T.  Stubbs.” 

A  veracious  chronicler  must  record 
the  facts  that  he  kissed  the  letter  be¬ 
fore  be  posted  it,  and  that  he  kept  with 
the  letter  he  had  received  a  copy  of 
his  reply  with  a  fourth  verse  added: 

“Would  that  the  hand  that  mended  it 
With  such  consummate  art 

Would  deign  to  use  its  healing  power 
Upon  my  broken  heart!” 

He  forgot  that  the  band  that  mended 
the  cup  lived  in  a  shop  in  Bond  Street! 

IV. 

A  few  weeks  later  found  Stubbs 
staying  near  Tavistock  with  the  Craw¬ 
fords.  It  was  a  period  of  painful  pleas¬ 
ure  to  him;  be  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Lucy,  for  he  had  wisely  taken  up  fish¬ 
ing  in  preference  to  golf,  much  as  he 
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disliked  both,  and  Lucy  would  often 
start  out  with  him  and  Tom,  and  spend 
her  day  sketching  while  they  flkhed. 
Stubbs  rarely  caught  anything,  and  It 
was  very  tantalizing  that  appearances 
should  compel  him  to  feign  an  interest 
in  the  sport;  but  at  any  rate  It  led  to 
seeing  Lucy  a  good  deal,  for  on  fine 
days  the  three  would  have  their  lunch 
together  by  the  stream,  and  walk  home 
together  in  the  evening.  Lucy  was  as 
charming  and  pleasant  as  ever,  but 
poor  Stubbs  could  not  get  a  notion  as 
to  whether  she  understood  the  state  of 
his  mind;  and  he  shrank  from  destroy¬ 
ing  by  some  rash  word  the  airy  castles 
which  were  everything  to  him. 

Tom  was  delighted  at  having  appar¬ 
ently  converted  him  to  his  favorite  pur¬ 
suit. 

“It’s  awful  8i)ort,  Buncle  being  so 
keen  on  fishing,”  he  said  to  Lucy  one 
day.  “I  wish  he  could  catch  more, 
only  he’s  so  beastly  clumsy.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  call  him  by 
that  horrid  name,  Tom,”  she  replied. 

“What!  not  call  him  Buncle?  What¬ 
ever  else  could  one  call  him?” 

“I  suppose  it  wouldn’t  be  impossible 
to  call  him  by  his  proper  name.  Instead 
of  that  vulgar  nickname.” 

“What  a  rum  ’un  you  are.  Loo;  why, 
every  one  calls  him  Buncle!”  And  Tom 
was  left  to  ponder  on  yet  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Incomprehensibility  of 
girls. 

It  was  a  splendid  August  day,  far 
too  fine  for  any  chance  of  catching  fish. 
Stubbs,  however,  had  professed  him¬ 
self  very  anxious  to  try  his  luck,  and 
he  and  Lucy  and  Tom  had  driven  to 
the  bottom  of  a  valley  some  three  miles 
off.  It  was  a  beautiful  coombe,  where, 
between  steep  sides  covered  with  gorse, 
the  stream  rushed  down  among  deli¬ 
cious  pools  and  cascades. 

Lucy  had  taken  up  her  sketching 
position  by  some  rocks  close  to  the 
stream,  and  Stubbs  and  Tom  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fish.  They  had  been  occupied 


thus  for  about  an  hour,  wlien  Stubbs 
put  down  his  rod  and  made  his  way  to 
where  Lucy  was  sketching. 

“I  hope  your  sketching  has  begun 
more  prosperously  than  my  fishing. 
Miss  Crawford,”  he  said,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached. 

“Then  I’m  afraid  we  are  both  un¬ 
successful  this  morning,”  she  replied, 
“I  can’t  get  anything  to  look  right. 
Have  you  given  up  your  task  in  de¬ 
spair?  I  thought  you  were  so  anxious 
to  fish!” 

“I  wasn’t,  really,”  he  replied.  “Only 
I  enjoy  these  little  expeditions  so  much 
that  I’m  afraid  I  pretended  to  be!” 

There  was  a  pause;  she  went  on 
sketching  without  looking  at  him. 

“How  has  Tom  been  getting  on?” 
she  said,  after  a  moment  “Has  he 
caught  anything?” 

“I  don’t  know;  I  shouldn’t  think  su¬ 
it’s  so  sunny.” 

“Yes,  it’s  a  glorious  day  for  anything 
but  fishing,”  she  said.  “How  Jolly  It 
would  be  to  have  a  cottage  up  here.” 

“Yes;  wouldn’t  It?  Your  mother  has 
asked  me  to  stay  till  Monday,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  inconsequently;  “but  I  don’t 
know  if  I  ought.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’ve  soon  got  tired  of 
fishing,”  said  Lucy  nervously. 

“No,  it  Isn’t  that  Miss  Crawford.” 

There  was  another  pause.  She  was 
dashing  in  a  thick  wash  of  green  over 
the  wliole  sketch,  without  regard  to 
land  or  sky;  but  Stubbs  didn’t  notice 
that;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face, 
and  he  heard  his  heart  thumping  like  a 
hammer. 

“I’m  afraid  that  if  I  don’t  go  away  I 
might  make  a  fool  of  myself,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  at  last  'There  was  no  answer, 
but  she  lifted  her  eyes  towards  him  for 
a  minute. 

“Lucy,”  he  cried,  starting  forward 
as  their  eyes  met.  “Is  it  possible?” 

“Of  course  it  is!”  she  whispered, 
dropping  the  murdered  sketch,  and 
holding  out  her  hands  to  him. 
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An  hour  later  Tom  appeared  on  the  ised  to  marry  me.  Won’t  you  congrat- 
scene.  ulate  me?” 

“Hullo,”  he  cried,  “have  you  started  Tom  stopped  a  moment  In  amaze- 
lunch  already?  Have  you  caught  any-  ment,  uttered  a  loud  v?hoop,  and 
thing,  sir?”  rushed  to  embrace  his  sister.  A  few 

“Yes,”  replied  Stubbs,  laug’hing,  and  minutes  afterwards,  reckless  of  lunch, 
looking  at  Lucy,  “beyond  my  wildest  he  was  tearing  back  home  to  tell  the 
hopes.”  exciting  tidings. 

“Really,  sir— where  are  they?  Any  “He’s  an  awfully  decent  sort  when 
of  them  big?”  you  get  to  know  him,”  he  said  to  him- 

“No;  I’ve  not  caught  any  fish,  Tom,  self,  as  he  went.  “But  just  fancy  Loo 
I  shall  hang  up  my  rod  now  as  a  votive  falling  in  love  with  him!  What  rum 
offering.”  ’uns  ^rls  are!  I  wonder  what  the  fel- 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  lows  will  think!” 

“I  mean  that  your  sister  has  prom-  H.  C.  Bradby. 

Tbe  Leisore  Hour. 

CONCERNING  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  Englishman,  clothes,  he  could  not  help  smiling  to 
who  knows  and  likes  France,  was  once  think  how  his  Cambridge  chums  would 
making  a  stay  in  Paris.  Tired  of  hear-  look  with  amazement  when  heappean'd 
ing  the  chafiing  “Aoh  yes!  English  in  Parisian  disguise.  The  transforma- 
spoken,”  called  after  him  by  the  street  tion  was  complete.  He  would  not  have 
boys,  be  went  home  to  bis  rooms,  plant-  known  himself  again.  He  lit  a  “Capo- 
ed  himself  before  the  looking-glass,  ral”  cigarette  and  went  down  into  the 
and  examined  bis  appearance  carefully  street  with  tbe  ease  of  a  man  who  has 
and  impartially.  He  was  of  moderate  nothing  about  him  to  attract  attention, 
height,  well-formed,  with  a  brown  com-  He  had  not  gone  a  hundred  steps  be- 
plexion  and  very  black  hair;  his  dark  fore  his  illusions  were  dispelled  by  an 
eyes  shone  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  “Aoh  yes!”  hurled  at  him  as  he  passed 
eyebrows,  his  nose  slightly  aquiline,  by  a  printer’s  lad.  The  tiresome  chaff 
overhung  a  finely-drawn  mouth  with  began  again;  not  quite  so  frequent  as 
small  teeth,  his  chin  was  that  of  a  Ro-  before,  but  still  inevitable.  As  he  came 
man  bust  There  was  nothing  English  near  to  my  apartmmit  a  laundry  girl, 
about  him.  An  observer  in  choosing  a  with  a  basket  of  linen  on  her  arm,  sa- 
fatherland  for  this  type  of  face  would  luted  him  with  a  laughing  “Good  morn- 
have  pitched  upon  Spain.  Crowned  ing.” 

with  a  large  sombrero,  his  might  l.ave  I  looked  him  carefully  over  when  he 
been  the  head  of  an  intelligent  picador,  told  me  of  his  misfortune.  He  was  sit- 
People  don’t  shout  “Aoh  yes!”  at  pica-  ting  in  an  arm-chair  Joking  at  the  im- 
dors.  What  was  it  that  betrayed  the  possibility  of  preserving  his  incognito. 
Englishman?  Nothing  but  bis  speech  indicated  the 

The  answer  was  soon  found.  A  thick  Englishman.  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
heather-colored  suit,  strong  boots  and  experiment  for  myself,  and  asked  liim 
a  hat  from  Piccadilly,  these  were  clear  to  go  out  with  me.  But  we  did  not  go 
signs  of  the  Islander.  My  friend  did  farther  than  the  corridor.  Before  we 
not  hesitate  a  moment;  he  went  and  reached  the  door  I  had  found  it  out 
got  himself  a  new  costume,  Parisian  Experiment  was  needless;  he  was  ob- 
to  the  last  detail.  vlously,  strikingly  English;  that  was 

Next  day,  when  he  put  on  his  new  clear  from  his  very  first  movement.  It 
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was  not  his  face,  it  was  not  his  dress; 
it  was  himself— his  attitude  towards 
the  things  around  him,  his  attitude  to 
life.  That  struck  me  at  once.  It  was 
not  easy  to  define;  slight  trifies— the  set 
of  the  elbows,  the  solid  torso,  rigid 
from  the  hips,  the  stiffness  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  carriage  of  the  head  on  the 
neck,  the  decisive  way  of  walking,  as 
if  the  walk  were  a  serious  function  to 
be  performed  in  a  given  time;  the 
street  boys  were  not  deceived.  To  have 
rowed  for  one’s  college— that  leaves  an 
indelible  mark. 

There  are  plenty  of  English  people, 
however,  who  would  not  be  recognized 
in  a  French  street  Many  are  discovered 
only  by  their  speech.  Some  have  told 
me  that  they  had  always  been  taken 
for  Frenchmen.  Curiously  enough 
they  were  not  those  wbo  spoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  best.  There  have  been  some 
who  informed  me— with  a  frightful  ac¬ 
cent— that  whenever  they  were  heard 
to  speak  they  were  taken  for  real 
French  of  France— from  the  south  of 
France,  maybe;  not  far  from  Taras- 
con? 

Wliat  Is  interesting  in  the  story  of 
my  Cambridge  friend  is  that  the  street 
boys  were  able  to  recognize  him  as  an 
Englishman  by  points  which  they  must 
have  discovered  in  other  Englishmen, 
who  bore  only  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  to  him. 

Let  us  put  aside  the  Englishman  as 
he  is  represented  at  the  circus  or  the 
theatre,  and  take  ihe  English  who  may 
be  seen  in  troops  in  the  streets  and 
museums  of  Paris.  It  seems  some¬ 
times  as  if  Cook’s  Tours  must  be  man¬ 
aged  by  a  powerful  humorist,  who 
sets  out  to  mystify  the  continentals  by 
showing  them  for  English  people  a  set 
of  stage  types,  selected  by  some  wild 
but  consistent  caprice.  The  collections 
exhibited  in  big  omnibuses  or  in  the 
galleries  and  museums  could  never  be 
met  with  in  any  town  In  Great  Britain. 
Such  tjpes  cannot  be  taken  to  repre¬ 


sent  a  nation.  And  yet  it  is  these  fig¬ 
ures  who  stand  with  the  Parisian  pub¬ 
lic  for  les  English;  and  it  is  probably 
on  account  of  some  resemblance  to 
them  that  our  street  boy  recognized 
the  Cambridge  Fellow. 

From  this  point  to  starting  a  theory 
as  to  the  indelibility  of  race  Is  but  one 
step— but  it  is  a  step  which  I  am  firmly 
resolved  not  to  take.  To  seek  for  some 
ethnical  imity  in  order  to  account  for 
an  exclamation  which  would  apply 
equally  well  to  a  Canadian,  an  Austra¬ 
lian  (frequently  to  an  American),  or  to 
any  product  of  the  complicated  mix¬ 
ture  of  races  composing  the  general 
mass  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  a  special  form  of 
folly.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  theorizer 
will  describe  for  us  the  characteristics 
of  the  “Imperial  race.’’  Meantime  one 
may  be  permitted  to  smile.  When  the 
conditions  of  life,  education  and  relig¬ 
ion  offer  a  sufficient  explanation,  there 
Is  no  need  to  complicate  the  hypoth¬ 
eses. 

It  remains  clear  that  to  the  eyes  of 
Parisians  in  general  there  exists  a  be¬ 
ing  who  Is  the  Englishman.  They  can 
only  define  this  being  very  briefiy,  but 
they  know  how  to  recognize  him  in 
real  life.  And  yet  the  characteristics 
which  we  might  try  to  assign  to  this 
entity  would  probably  prove  Incorrect 
whenever  we  tried  to  find  them  in  any 
particular  individual.  When  we  begin 
to  deal  with  the  mysterious  character¬ 
istics  of  nations  we  meet  with  obscure 
matters  of  heredity,  confused  impres¬ 
sions,  and  Ill-defined  feelings,  which 
are  disconcerting  In  that  they  are  false 
in  the  details  though  they  possess  a 
certain  truth  in  the  whole.  'The  prob¬ 
lem  of  nationality  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  questions.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unsafe  than  to  attempt  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  certain  conclusion  In  dis¬ 
cussing  a  nation  as  a  whole— unless  It 
be  to  discuss  two  nations.  'To  attack 
such  a  subject,  addressing  readers  who 
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are  not  one’s  own  countrymen,  would 
require  either  an  authority  which  I  do 
not  possess,  or  an  incompetence  which 
I  now  lack. 

«««***• 

If  we  had  been  able  to  examine  the 
boy  who  apostrophized  my  friend,  and 
he  had  been  in  the  mood  to  reply,  this 
is  the  con\  ersation  which  wouid  prob¬ 
ably  have  taken  place:  “Why  do  you 
shout  ‘Aoh  yes!’  after  this  gentleman?’’ 
“Pourquol?  C’est  pas  un  English. 
C’est  peut-€tre  un  Americain?’’*  “No, 
he  is  an  Englishman.  But  why  do  you 
shout  like  that  after  him?’’  “Mais, 
parce-qu’il  est  Engiish.’’*  “What  have 
the  English  done  to  you?”  “Moi?  Rien. 
Les  Anglais?  Oh,  la  la!  Ils  ont  de 
bonnes  billes.  .  .  .  Et  puis  je  m’en 
fiche.  Les  English,  il  n’en  faut  plus! 
...  Ils  se  sont  fait  flanquer  des  piles 
par  les  Boers.  Ils  ne  I’ont  pas  vol§. 
Aoh  yes!”*  If  we  pressed  our  ques¬ 
tions  a  little  further  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  end  by  eliciting  the  statement 
that  the  English  burned  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  that  they  are  hypocrites  who  come 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  Paris.  In  real¬ 
ity  it  gives  the  Parisian  Just  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  wants  for  the  exercise  of  his 
humor.  The  Nationalist  Press  has  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded  lately  in  making  the 
chaff  more  hostile;  but  it  will  often 
turn  out  (for  the  street  Arabs  of  Paris 
are  peopie  of  much  experience)  that  the 
fellow  you  are  talking  to  has  had  some 
deaiings  with  Engiish  people  who  were 
nice  enough,  “de  bons  types  aprfes 
tout.”*  The  Parisian  greets  with  a 
laugh  any  object  that  he  remembers 
having  seen  occasionally;  the  giraffe 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute  in  uniform,  the 
English,  etc.  If  we  tried  to  probe  fur¬ 
ther  into  his  sentiments  we  should  sim- 

*  “Why?  Un’t  he  an  Englishman?  Perhaps, 
then,  he  la  an  American?" 

*  "Well,  becauae  he  is  English." 

*  “To  me?  Nothing!  The  English?  Oh,  my! 
They're  a  rummy  lot.  Besides,  I  don’t  care 


ply  drive  him  into  an  exhibition  of  ab¬ 
solute  ignorance,  an  ignorance  which 
we  shall  find  among  all  classes  of  the 
nation  with  regard  to  the  neighbor  na¬ 
tion  across  the  water,  an  ignorance 
abounding  in  ready-made  statements— 
always  prepared  to  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  think.  The  French¬ 
man’s  ignorance  of  the  English  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  English¬ 
man’s  Ignorance  of  the  French. 
******* 

It  is  quite  natural  that  a  confession 
of  ignorance  should  be  the  final  result 
when  a  Frenchman  is  pressed  as  to 
what  he  thinks  of  the  English.  But 
more  frequently  the  man  we  are  exam¬ 
ining,  having  had  some  instruction, 
will  say  that  he  dislikes  the  English 
as  a  nation,  even  if  he  likes  them  in¬ 
dividually.  The  time  will  come,  per¬ 
haps,  when  there  will  no  longer  be  a 
good  reason  for  such  an  answer.  But 
at  this  moment  it  is  only  too  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  teaching  of  history,  as  it  is 
given  in  all  the  schools  of  Europe,  is 
the  glorification  of  one’s  own  country 
in  apposition  to  other  countries.  The 
history  we  teach  our  children  is  the 
history  of  wars.  Certainly,  war-his¬ 
tory  has  so  far  been  part  of  the  history 
of  humanity.  But  to  make  children 
study,  from  a  “patriotic”  point  of  view, 
the  quarrels  of  the  past  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  surest  way  of  causing  strife 
amongst  men  in  the  future.  The  edu¬ 
cation  given  to  school  children  about 
foreign  countries  is  very  like  the  tales 
which  Corsican  mothers  tell  their  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  families  with  whom 
they  have  a  vendetta  to  settle. 

We  must  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  such  stories  will  be  arclim- 
logical  curiosities,  and  when  we  shall 
leave  off  compiling  reasons  for  mutual 

about  them.  We  don’t  want  any  more  EhiglUb. 
They’ve  caught  It  hot  from  the  Boer*.  Seri'ea 
them  right!  Aoh,  yes!’" 

<  A  good  aort  after  aU. 
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hatred  as  the  breviary  of  younger  gen¬ 
erations.  Then  national  morality  will 
cease  to  be  in  constant  conflict  with 
morality,  and  what  is  crime  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  no  longer  be  thought  glo¬ 
rious  for  a  nation.  At  this  moment, 
when  public  opinion  is  beginning  to 
take  cognizance  of  questions  of  nation¬ 
al  morality,  and  when  each  country  is 
making  great  efforts  to  make  manifest 
the  duties  of  the  others,  susceptibilities 
are  particularly  awake.  Advice,  how¬ 
ever  disinterested,  given  to  nations  en¬ 
gaged  in  war,  has  very  little  chance  of 
being  attended  to.  It  is  amazing  to 
consider  what  things  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  take  to  be  grounds  for  self- 
glorlflcatlon. 

The  present  crisis  in  England  seems 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  systematic 
preparation.  National  passion  bursts 
forth  more  violently  than  anywhere 
else  amongst  men  whose  nature  it  is 
slowly  to  become  excited  about  an 
idea,  but  about  only  one  idea  at  a  time, 
which  ends  by  dominating  them  entire¬ 
ly.  Those  who  have  drawn  England 
into  war-like  ideas  have  incurred  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  who  have  considered  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  as  the  country  par  excellence  of  lib¬ 
erty.  When  a  country  sets  itself  to 
produce  soldiers,  no  one  can  tell  how 
many  men  it  is  contriving  to  lose.  In 
each  one  of  us  at  bottom  lie  dormant 
the  germs  of  ancestral  savagery,  which 
may  easily  be  awakened;  this  awaken¬ 
ing  is  called  military  education.  But 
once  we  come  to  “real  soldiers”— sol¬ 
diers  accustomed  to  war  and  to  whom 
war  is  their  raison  d'etre— \t  is  less  easy 
to  turn  them  aside  into  paths  of  peace. 
It  is  the  eternal  story  of  the  sorcerer’s 
apprentice  in  the  German  ballad:  “Die 
Gelster  die  Ich  rlef,  die  werd  leh  nicht 
mehr  los.”®  We  are  watching  to-day  a 
spectacle  foreseen  for  some  years:  the 

‘  "The  «plriu  I  have  called  ap  I  am  unable  to 
(tet  rid  of.” 


Appel  au  Soldat"  in  England.  This 
call  makes  the  country  in  which  it 
sounds  loudly  enough  deaf  to  every 
other  voice,  and  more  than  that,  it 
necessarily  spreads  by  contagion  from 
one  people  to  another.  France  is  far 
from  being  without  reproach,  but  we 
French  sincerely  deplore  the  new  ten¬ 
dencies  in  England.  In  this  respect  the 
two  peoples  have  no  longer  any  cause 
for  mutual  envy,  and  if  we  are  the 
flrst  to  blush  at  certain  French  publi¬ 
cations  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  youth  may  be  provided  with  other 
ideals  than  that  of  seeing  well-drilled 
men  “let  loose  on  the  south  side  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  a  sufliclency  of  Sikhs  and  a. 
reasonable  prospect  of  loot.”*  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  mistake  if  we  proposed 
to  solve  the  apparent  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  human  and  national  morality, 
and  to  suppress  the  problem  which  is 
beginning  to  occupy  the  civilized  con¬ 
science,  by  a  systematic  and  wilful  re¬ 
turn  to  barbarism.  It  is  to  barbarism 
—via  militarism— that  a  certain  section 
of  the  press  is  tending,  whether  con¬ 
sciously  or  no,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel. 

Certain  men  have  found  out  the  fa¬ 
cility  afforded  by  the  press  for  working 
up  public  opinion- just  as  certain 
wines  are  manipulated.  Deceived  or 
deceivers  by  half-understood  scientifle 
theories,  urged  by  personal  ambition, 
seeking  the  rapid  popularity  of  those 
who  know  how  to  flatter  our  immedi¬ 
ate  instincts  and  to  exalt  our  faults 
into  national  virtues,  certain  persons 
have  given  themselves  out  to  be  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  their  country.  For  a  sou  or 
a  penny  we  can  all  buy  dally  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  fundamental  antagonism,  ir¬ 
reducible  differences  of  aspiration,  and 
“race  hatred”  will  oblige  us  sooner  or 
later  to  hurl  ourselves  against  our 
“hereditary  enemy.”  'The  strongest  in¬ 
stincts  of  humanity,  the  highest  rea- 

‘  Rudyard  Kipling.  "Stalky  and  On,"  p.  271. 
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sons  of  justice,  divine  and  human, 
drive  the  two  peoples  in  diametrically 
opposite  directions.  Peace  among  the 
nations  is  a  Utopian  chimera,  etc.  The 
tactics  are  very  simple;  in  order  to 
prove  that  peace  does  not  exist,  they 
create  war. 


These  words  of  discord  and  hatred 
are  printed  by  the  million  and  distrib¬ 
uted  both  in  towns  and  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  with  all  the  improved  means  of 
communication  that  we  have  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  This  daily  dose  of  poison,  regu¬ 
larly  absorbed,  does  a  great  deal  of 
harm— perhaps  not  so  much  as  one 
would  at  first  be  Inclined  to  think.  The 
excess  of  evil  becomes  its  own  antidote. 
It  effects  a  sort  of  vaccination  against 
the  press.  The  credulity  of  the  public 
in  country  places  seems  to  have  its 
limits,  and,  once  suspicion  is  aroused, 
it  is  not  forgotten  again.  The  country¬ 
man  who  for  more  than  a  year  has 
read  in  his  paper  that  war  must  break 
out  in  a  few  weeks  ends  by  doubting 
it  Through  constant  reading,  his  faith 
in  printed  matter  disappears.  He  still 
buys  the  paper;  he  is  unconsciously 
subjected  to  a  certain  malign  infiuence 
of  distrust  and  anxiety,  but  the  sangui¬ 
nary  prophecies  trouble  the  reader  less 
and  less.  He  derives  an  unwholesome 
pleasure  from  them,  but  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  so  easily  stirred.  The 
journalistic  profession  appears  to  him 
—just  what  it  is  among  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion.  Soon  we  shall  hear  in  the  coun¬ 
try  what  I  have  already  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Paris;  a  workman  wanting 
to  buy  a  half-penny  paper,  was  asked 
by  the  saleswoman  which  one  he 
would  have,  and  replied:  “Cela  m’est 
6gal,  donnez  moi  pour  un  sou  de 
blagues.”^  We  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  this  growing  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  public;  however  regrettable 

f  “It  la  all  the  same  to  me,  give  me  a  ba’p’ortb 
of  humbog.” 


it  may  appear  in  some  respects,  it  is  for 
the  moment  very  salutary. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  French  peas¬ 
ant  stands  with  regard  to  his  senti¬ 
ments  towards  England.  Lest  we 
should  be  charged  with  optimism  we 
will  take  as  an  example  a  Breton  peas¬ 
ant.  If  there  is  a  country  where  the 
tradition  of  hatred  of  “the  English¬ 
man”  as  a  hereditary  enemy  still  holds, 
it  is  in  Catholic  Brittany.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Breton  peasants  and  fishermen 
the  Elnglishman  is  the  enemy  with 
whom  they  have  fought  battles  and 
will  fight  them  again.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Englishman  stands  for  the  typical 
sailor  of  a  man-of-war  or  torpedo-boat, 
whom  they  will  fight  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  attack;  but  no  one  thinks 
of  him  as  a  man.  The  enemy  is  a  unit 
of  war,  something  outside  ordinary 
life,  a  being  in  uniform  whom  it  is  glo¬ 
rious  to  kill.  He  is  “the  enemy”— 
something  which  will  do  great  mischief 
to  France  if  one  does  not  take  care, 
something  which  must  be  much  more 
terrible  and  dangerous  than  they  can 
imagine,  since  all  the  men  of  France 
lose  the  best  years  of  their  youth  in 
learning  to  kill  this  eventual  adversary. 
If  ever  the  peasants  come  clearly  to 
realize  that  the  only  use  of  war  is  to 
kill  people  like  themselves;  if  ever  each 
soldier  becomes  capable  of  imagining 
what  the  shock  of  two  armies  is,  and 
by  what  complicated  series  of  lies  and 
intrigues  peoples  are  brought  to  the 
point  of  killing  each  other,  the  work  of 
peace  congresses  will  be  wonderfully 
simplified. 

The  Breton  peasant  has  not  reached 
that  point  yet;  and,  like  a  good  soldier 
or  a  good  sailor,  he  is  ready  to  march 
against  the  English,  whom  he  does  not 
know,  and  because  he  does  not  know 
them.  He  has  not  the  least  animosity 
against  the  actual  English  people,  the 
living  English  people,  those  who  in 
times  of  peace  come  to  Brittany.  How 
many  times  have  I  seen  the  peasants 
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of  the  poor  fishing  villages  of  the  Bre¬ 
ton  coast  receive  travellers  from  across 
tlie  Channel  as  if  they  had  been  French 
“strangers”— that  is  to  say,  with  re¬ 
serve,  but  with  perfect  readiness  to  en¬ 
ter  into  sympathetic  relations.  I  re¬ 
member  once  acting  as  Interpreter  be¬ 
tween  a  farmer  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord 
and  a  retired  colonel  from  India.  The 
two  men  had  great  dlflJculty  in  under¬ 
standing  one  another,  but  they  were  on 
exceedingly  good  terms.  When  I  was 
left  alone  with  the  farmer,  he  said: 
“C’a  I’alr  d’un  brave  homme,  ce  mon¬ 
sieur.  Alors  II  est  Anglais?”*  “Yes, 
and  an  English  colonel.”  “Ah!  .  .  . 
.T’ai  vu  sa  dame  et  ses  enfants  sur  la 
plage.  Les  gens  de  par  id  dlsent  que 
c’est  du  tr§s  bon  monde.  .  .  .  Alors 
c’est  un  colonel  anglais?”*  I  left  him 
to  his  reflections.  The  farmer’s  wife 
approached  me  next  and  asked: 
“C’6tait  de  I’anglais  qu’il  disait  quand 
11  causait  avec  vous?”  “Yes.”  “11  ne 
salt  pas  d’autre  langtie  que  cela?” 
“Probably  not.”  “C’est-y  malheureux 
tout  de  mCme  d’etre  comme  ga!”‘®  And 
the  poor  woman  tried  to  picture  to  her¬ 
self  the  misery  of  a  man  who  could  not 
speak  French,  the  only  Intelligible  lan¬ 
guage. 

All  friends  of  peace  soon  begin 
dreaming  of  the  universal  language; 
that  beautiful  utopia  of  which  linguistic 
studies  have  cured  us  for  the  present 
The  best  way  for  an  Englishman  who 
knows  a  little  French  to  learn  to  know 
the  sentiment  of  France  towards  his 
own  country  is  to  travel  in  France.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  honest  man 
who  had  had  this  experience  could  face 
without  horror  the  suggestion  of  a  war 
between  the  two  nations.  Eversrwhere 
the  traveller  will  be  surprised  to  see 
that  the  population  he  deals  with  is 

'  “He  looka  like  a  nice  man,  that  gentleman. 
He's  an  Engliabman,  then?” 

*  “Ah.  .  .  I  saw  hla  lady  and  her  children  on 
the  beach.  The  folks  about  here  say  that  they 
are  very  good  pet^le  ...  So  he’a  an  English 
colonel?” 


peaceful,  hard-working,  ignorant  of 
strangers  and  unknown  to  them,  but 
that  there  is  nothing  inciting  them 
ag^nst  “the  enemy”  except  the  sinful 
blindness  of  the  leaders  of  men. 

The  reader  will  have  seen  that  al¬ 
though  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  try 
to  explain  the  divergence  between  the 
two  neighboring  nations  by  differences 
of  race,  yet  I  do  not  pretend  that  the 
only  differences  between  them  are 
those  of  language  and  climate.  But  I 
have  often  thought  of  the  surprise 
which  would  await  us,  men  of  the 
towns,  men  of  culture.  If  we  could 
bring  together,  in  conditions  In  which 
they  would  understand  one  another, 
the  peasants  and  agricultural  laborers 
of  France  and  England.  I  have  seen 
In  the  fields  of  Surrey  and  Kent  the 
same  tiller  of  the  soil  whom  I  had  seen 
driving  the  plough  in  Normandy  or  in 
Beauce.  The  glance  of  the  eye  trained 
to  watch  the  horses,  to  notice  the 
changes  of  the  weather;  the  step  as  he 
crosses  the  furrows;  the  traditional 
character,  slow,  careful,  a  little  sus¬ 
picious,  rather  keen  after  money,  of 
the  man  to  whom  we  owe  our  daily 
bread  are  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
narrow  streak  of  sea. 

The  same  labor,  kindred  thoughts, 
similar  anxieties— are  these,  then,  the 
mysterious  reasons  which  must  pre¬ 
vent  the  English  and  French  peasants 
from  being  on  as  good— or  as  bad- 
terms  with  each  other  as  inhabitants 
of  the  same  country?  As  long  as  there 
is  no  direct  contact  the  difference  of 
language  cannot  be  a  cause  of  discord; 
only  the  religious  barrier  remains. 

I  used  to  know  an  old  peasant  wom¬ 
an  who  in  the  summer-time  did  house¬ 
work  for  an  English  clergyman  who 
had  come  to  spend  his  holidays  in  Brlt- 

“Was  that  Eagltsh  be  spoke  when  he  was 
talking  to  you?”  “Yes.”  “Does  he  know  no 
other  language  but  that  one?”  "Probably  not.” 
“How  unlucky,  though,  to  be  like  that!” 
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tany.  One  Sunday  this  good  woman 
saw  the  clergyman  gather  his  family 
together,  preach  them  a  sermon  and 
sing  some  hymns.  The  Breton  was  a 
good  Catholic,  but,  still  more,  a  good 
w’oman.  These  prayers  which  she  could 
not  understand  reminded  her  of  church, 
and  she  asked  leave  to  attend  them 
every  Sunday  when  she  came  home 
from  Mass.  She  was  delighted  with 
the  combination  and  had  no  idea  of  her 
own  toleration.  She  did  not  realize 
that  the  English  are  inevitably  damned, 
and  that  the  truth— without  which 
there  is  no  salvation — is  the  property  of 
the  Roman  Church  of  Prance.  Neither 
did  she  understand  that  the  English 
words  of  the  hymns  to  which  she  de¬ 
voutly  listened  were  addressed  to  an 
English  God— the  only  true  God— 
Whose  interests  are  all  English.  Each 
of  these  two  peoples  possesses  the  ab¬ 
solute  truth,  divine  truth,  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  other  absolute  and  divine 
truth  possessed  by  its  neighbor. 
It  may  seem  difficult  to  estab¬ 
lish  harmony— especially  when  on 
both  sides  there  is  a  numerous  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  persons  whose  sole  means 
of  existence  is  the  retailing  of  these  op¬ 
posing  truths. 

It  is  by  teaching  ill-understood  ab¬ 
stractions  that  great  international  mis- 
imderstandings  are  induced.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  peasants  has  been  said 
of  the  whole  body  of  artisans  and  of 
all  classes  of  society  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  quantity  of  unassimilated  ab¬ 
stractions  and  unjustifiable  notions  in 
general  harbored  by  each  individual. 
For  this  reason  a  large  number  of  rich 
or  well-off  people  belonging  to  the  mid¬ 
dle-class,  persons  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  specially  enlightened,  but  whose 
education  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
bring  home  to  them  their  own  igno¬ 
rance,  men  who  are  quite  ready  to  re¬ 
gard  their  own  views  as  “public  opin¬ 
ion,”  are  found  among  those  who,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Channel,  have  the 


greatest  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  mu¬ 
tual  understanding,  although  it  is  they 
who  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
meeting. 

To  a  great  number  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries  instruction  is  nothing  but  the 
laying  in  of  a  stock  of  abstract  notions 
leading  to  hasty  generalities.  Religion, 
morals,  virtue,  science,  patriotism,  are 
represented  by  precepts  and  aphorisms 
which  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
thinking,  and  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  question.  These  formulce  are 
passed  from  one  to  another  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  enable  people  to  pass  their 
lives  free  from  doubt  They  change 
with  the  times,  but  are  absolute  truths 
while  they  last  Patriotic  murder  or 
warlike  virtue  is  one  of  these  truths 
which  is  doomed  to  decline.  The 
man  who,  in  former  time,  would  have 
predicted  the  union  of  the  various 
provinces  of  France  would  have  been 
considered  a  Utopian;  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  greater  then  between  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Calais  and  a  native  of  Toulouse 
than  It  is  to-day  between  a  citizen  of 
Havre  and  a  citizen  of  Southampton. 
It  depends  on  the  peoples  to  recognize 
that  they  must  not  hate,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  ready  to  love 
as  soon  as  they  shall  know  something 
more  of  one  another  than  a  few  adjec¬ 
tives.  • 

Patriotic  hatred  is  only  one  of  those 
catchwords  by  which  people  are  made 
to  march.  It  is  a  hollow  sentiment, 
which  corresponds  to  no  reality,  and 
which  will  have  to  disappear  as  soon 
as  men  shall  come  to  examine  it.  At 
the  present  stage  of  civilization  the 
two  peoples  should  be  advised  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  one  anotlier’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  we,  for  our  part,  will  not 
fall  to  say  again  and  again  to  the  Eng- 
glish:  Come  to  Prance  and  see.  Try  to 
bring  with  you  the  least  possible  of 
prejudices,  the  fewest  preconceived 
opinions;  come  neither  as  enemies  nor 
as  fault-finders;  you  will  find  friends. 
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In  all  classes  of  society  visitor  and 
host  will  probably  gain  by  knowing 
each  other.  The  English  will  find  men 
generally  more  gay  and  expansive  in 
France  than  their  own  countrymen  are, 
somewhat  Inclined  to  mockery  at  times, 
but  generally  without  any  malice.  They 
will  find  that  i)eople  may  be  ready  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  without  be¬ 
ing  dissolute,  that  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  be  heavy  in  order  to  be 
solid,  and  that  if  there  are  qualities  es¬ 
sentially  “French”  which  are  not 
“English”  qualities,  they  are  neverthe¬ 
less  qualities  worthy  of  friendship  and 
esteem.  They  will  see  how  much 
France  has  been  calumniated,  both  by 
others  and  by  herself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  Inform  those 
who  have  their  eyes  open  that  Paris, 
for  example,  is  not  exactly  that  partic¬ 
ular  city  which  is  known  to  that  spe¬ 
cial  class  of  Englishman  who  has 
brought  upon  his  countrymen  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  hypocrites  who  have 
come  to  get  rid  of  their  virtue.  Many 
misunderstandings  will  disappear  on 
the  day  when  Englishmen  shall  come  to 
Paris  in  large  numbers  with  other  ob¬ 
jects  than  merely  to  visit  the  “Moulin 
Rouge”  and  to  see  French  corruption 
with  their  own  eyes  in  establishments 
of  which  they  form  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  clientele.  In  a  great  city  like 
Paris  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  finding 
what  one  has  come  to  look  for,  and  the 
opinion  of  Paris  formed  by  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen  would  correspond  exactly 
with  a  Frenchman’s  opinion  of  London 
if  he  went  to  the  Alhambra  and  the 
Empire,  and  spent  his  evenings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Regent  Street. 

There  is  no  surer  means  of  becoming 
a  friend  of  peace— that  Is  to  say,  friend¬ 
ly  to  our  neighbors— than  to  travel 
with  the  Idea  that  different  does  not 
mean  either  worse  or  better.  By  consid¬ 
ering  the  profound  resemblances  and 
the  manifest  differences  between  the 
two  peoples,  one  comes  to  like  them 


both.  A  French  writer  of  much  talent 
told  us  recently  in  the  newspapers  that 
he  had  been  living  in  London  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  that  he  knew  English 
society  well,  but  that  he  had  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  friend  in  it.  He  neglected  to  men¬ 
tion  how  many  friends  he  had  in 
France. 

To  me,  who  am  not  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  painful  and  saddening  spec¬ 
tacle  to  see  the  way  in  which  so  many 
politicians  have  sought  recently  to  per¬ 
vert  and  embitter  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England.  Their  pro¬ 
nouncements,  their  resounding  state¬ 
ments,  must  be  opposed  by  something 
more  than  empty  words.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  better  than  to  say:  “Come, 
and  judge  for  yourselves.”  After  the 
Exhibition,  during  which  Paris  has 
been  like  a  house  given  up  to  some  fes¬ 
tivity,  come  and  see  the  French  in  their 
everyday  life;  send  us  your  young  men 
and  let  them  invite  ours  to  return  the 
visit.  It  is  with  the  fibres  of  individ¬ 
ual  friendsihip  that  the  cords  of  national 
friendship  are  woven.  The  most  solid 
stuffs  begin  as  a  framework  of  light 
threads;  if  each  journey  over  the  Chan¬ 
nel  should  mean  that  one  filament  of 
the  web  has  been  hung  across.  It  would 
soon  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  one 
to  tear  it. 

It  is  to  the  young  above  all  that  I 
would  address  this  appeal.  Let  those 
who  have  life  before  them  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  occasion  to  find  out  how 
their  brothers  in  neighboring  countries 
live.  Young  men  will  always  be  wel¬ 
come  in  France.  We  do  not  ask  them 
to  take  home  with  them  our  manners 
and  customs,  nor  to  bring  us  theirs. 
The  young  Englishman  who  by  the 
whole  course  of  his  education  has  been 
led  to  suppress  his  feelings,  to  weigh 
the  consequences  of  all  his  acts,  and  to 
give  himself  away  as  little  as  possible, 
would  look  somewhat  foolish  if  he 
tried  to  become  a  southerner.  But  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  destroying 
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some  French  prejudices  by  his  mere 
presence,  and  of  showing,  for  example, 
that  the  care  for  good  behavior  is  not 
simply  an  affectation,  but  is  as  con¬ 
stant  as  it  is  generally  declared  to  be 
in  England. 

If  he  is  a  student  (man  or  woman)  he 
will  meet  amongst  his  French  com¬ 
rades  with  the  liveliest  desire  to  enter 
Into  relationship  and  to  work  together 
with  him.  He  will  find  the  doors  of 
our  Universities  wide  open  to  him,  he 
will  come  across  benevolent  societies 
whose  sole  object  is  to  facilitate  ar¬ 
rangements  for  his  material  comfort, 
and  help  him  to  profit  by  his  studies. 
He  may  even  take  back  to  his  own 
country  diplomas  which  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  instituted  for  his  benefit,  with 
the  sole  aim  of  certifying  that  he  has 
made  good  use  of  the  teaching  he  came 
to  receive." 

The  general  students’  associations 
connected  with  all  the  Universities  in 
France  are  open  to  foreigners,  and 
young  Englishmen  whom  I  have  ques¬ 
tioned  on  this  subject  have  told  me 
that  they  have  preserved  the  most 
friendly  recollections  of  their  reception 
In  France. 

The  French  families,  less  visibly  or¬ 
ganized  as  “^homes’’  than  the  English 

The  Contemporary  neriew. 

In  Paris  and  In  several  provincial  universities, 
lectures  have  been  sitecially  Inaugurated  for  foreign 
students.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
close  at  hand,  at  Grenoble  in  Dauphine,  the  hos¬ 
pitable  and  friendly  manner  in  which  the  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  received  their  foreign  compan¬ 
ions.  The  professors  invited  them  to  their 
homes,  and  organised  (between  the  courses  of 
lectures)  joint  excursions  into  the  mountains  of 
the  neighborhood.  Troops  of  young  students— 
English,  German,  Italian,  Swedish,  Danish, 
French,  fraternized  with  the  masteia  in  a  union 
which  has  probably  been  more  fruitful  in  its  re- 
sultr  than  the  international  congresses  of  diplo¬ 
matists.  In  all  the  universities  a  similar  recep- 


families,  would  certainly  gain  by  being 
better  known  in  England.  It  is  to  be 
hoiied  that  presently  some  English¬ 
woman  will  devote  herself  to  telling 
her  countrywomen  of  the  treasures  of 
affection  and  kindness  which  underlie 
the  somewhat  timid  and  shy  tender¬ 
ness  of  our  French  mothers. 

If  the  man  who  crosses  the  Channel 
is  a  trader  or  an  artisan  he  will  find 
among  his  French  competitors  a  great 
desire  for  instruction,  and  much  good¬ 
will  in  the  effort  at  mutual  understand¬ 
ing. 

In  a  word,  the  two  countries  must 
seek  one  another’s  acquaintance.  The 
more  they  know  of  each  other  the  less 
will  they  be  disposed  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  The  less  they  judge  one  another 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  do  one  an¬ 
other  justice.  National  hatred  between 
two  countries  like  France  and  England 
has  no  longer  any  raison  d'etre;  it  is 
one  of  those  hideous  phantoms  which 
vanish  away  in  the  light.  From  both 
sides  of  the  sea  the  workmen  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  task  are  recognizing  and  call¬ 
ing  to  each  other,  and  are  beginning  to 
hear  one  another.  They  are  not  alike 
on  all  points;  but  neither  are  the  trees 
of  the  forest  all  the  same;  their  destiny 
is  to  become  the  soil  for  future  forests. 

Auguste  Brial. 

tion  awaits  Engllsb  students.  In  Paris,  besides 
the  society  for  befriending  foreign  students, 
there  are  several  independent  associations,  such 
os  L’ Alliance  Franco-Ecossaise  (24,  Place  Males- 
heiires),  the  Cercle  des  Etudiants  Protestants  (42, 
Rue  St.  Jacoues),  and  the  Franco-English  Guild 
(6,  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne)  for  ladles  and  young 
girls.  The  Guild  recommends  to  the  pupils  those 
courses  of  lectures  most  likely  to  interest  them, 
and  helps  to  gain  access  to  them.  It  organizes 
series  of  lessons  and  lectures,  maintains  a  li¬ 
brary,  a  study,  and  a  room  for  meeting,  and  seeks 
(Hit  families  who  are  ready  to  take  In  boarders 
from  foreign  countries. 
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The  student  of  enthusiasms,  who 
watches  from  year  to  year  the  new 
interests  which  develop  themselves, 
and  absorb  various  classes  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  looks  back  upon  those 
which  for  decades,  or  even  longer  pe¬ 
riods,  have  agitated  the  mind  of  the 
civilized  world  generally,  may  readily 
find,  in  the  spectacle,  food  for  cynical 
reflection.  He  will  constantly  see  men 
mistaking,  in  all  good  faith,  the  hu¬ 
mors,  the  tempers,  the  inflamed  fancies 
of  the  moment,  for  the  beginning  of 
some  great  development  of  society  or 
of  human  nature,  which  will  ultimately 
transflgure  the  destinies  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Virgil  fancied  that  Au¬ 
gustus  was  bringing  back  the  Age  of 
Gold.  The  Early  Christians  lived  with 
all  their  feelings  intensifled  by  yearly 
or  even  daily  anticipation  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  The  English  Puri¬ 
tans  looked  forward  to  the  reign  of  the 
Saints  on  Earth,  and  some  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  catastrophe  which  should  plunge  in 
the  lake  of  brimstone  all  whose  talents 
or  manners  gave  grace  or  cheerfulness 
to  existence.  The  French  Revolution¬ 
ists  indulged  in  a  similar  dream, 
tliough  in  place  of  the  saints  they  put 
the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  persuaded 
themselves  that  in  the  formula  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  Equality  and  Fraternity  the 
means  were  revealed  to  them  of  inau¬ 
gurating  an  immediate  and  satisfactory 
millennium.  Italy  imagined  that  when 
once  it  was  united  and  independent,  it 
would  be  a  new  Garden  of  Eden- 

White  with  the  dew  and  the  rime 
When  the  morning  of  God  comes  down; 

and  now  it  is  the  most  over-taxed,  and 
one  of  the  most  discontented  countries 
of  Europe.  The  same  wondrous  tale 
was  taken  up  by  visionaries  among  the 


Socialists,  who,  under  the  Influence  of 
Karl  Marx  and  his  disciples,  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  capitalistic  system 
would  have  sunk  in  ruins  at  least 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  regime  would  by  this  time  have 
been  established,  under  which  every¬ 
body  would  be  as  rich  as  he  wished  to 
be,  and  nobody  would  be  any  richer 
than  his  neighbor.  Comte  imagined 
that  the  days  of  the  Christian  Church 
were  numbered  and  that  all  Paris 
would  presently  be  a  sort  of  Salvation 
Army,  skipping  and  singing  hymns  to 
the  glory  of  universal  Humanity.  And 
so  in  the  same  way  Innumerable  other 
movements,  different  in  shape  and  de¬ 
tail,  but  similar  in  their  emotional 
character  are  rising  round  us,  flourish¬ 
ing  and  coming  to  untimely  ends.  A 
well-known  and  interesting  monthly 
journal,  for  example,  devotes  regularly 
a  large  portion  of  its  space  to  what  It 
calls  “The  Progress  of  the  World;”  as 
though  it  were  possible  from  month  to 
month  to  tell  whether  the  world  was 
really  progressing  or  no.  Ideas  of  this 
kind  spring  from  what  we  may  call  a 
parochialism  of  mind.  They  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  excitable  persons  with  a 
narrow  social  outlook,  with  no  sense  of 
proportion,  and  none  of  that  most  use¬ 
ful  and  sobering  form  of  knowledge 
which  we  speak  of  as  knowledge  of  the 
world.  They  look  on  some  temporary 
agitation  in  the  puddle  of  a  class  or 
clique  as  a  sign  that  there  is  some  gen¬ 
eral  rise  in  the  level  of  the  entire  sea. 

But  though  these  grotesque  mistakes 
as  to  the  signiflcance  of  passing  move¬ 
ments,  of  small  and  superfleial  changes 
and  mere  effervescences  of  class  ex¬ 
citements,  are  of  very  different  oc¬ 
currence,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
character  and  the  temper  of  mankind 
do  actually  undergo  from  time  to  time 
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certain  changes  in  certain  important  re¬ 
spects— changes  which  represent  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  continuous  process,  which 
leave  behind  them  results  of  the  most 
enduring  kind,  and  give  a  new  color  to 
the  subsequent  history  of  civilization. 
Of  genuine  changes  in  the  human  char¬ 
acter  such  as  these,  the  most  important 
are  the  changes  which  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  historic  developments 
of  Christianity.  Christianity,  as  we  all 
of  us  know  only  too  well,  has  left  hu¬ 
man  nature,  in  many  respects,  precise¬ 
ly  where  it  found  it  It  is  indeed  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  various  nar¬ 
ratives  in  the  Bible  still  make  to  us  all 
so  homely  and  so  intimate  an  appeal. 
But  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that,  during 
the  age  of  Mediaeval  Catholicism,  the 
emotional  and  moral  sentiments  of  men 
had  acquired  new  colorings,  different 
from  any  known  to  the  Jewish  Proph¬ 
ets,  the  Apostles  or  the  Christian  sub¬ 
jects  of  Constantine.  The  whole  set  of 
ideas  involved  in  the  rise  both  of  monas- 
ticism  and  chivalry  are  illustrations  of 
this  fact;  and  two  others  may  be 
cited  not  less  marked  and  familiar— 
namely,  the  ideas  which  caused  and  ac¬ 
companied  the  Protestant  Reformation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  humanistic  re¬ 
vival  of  art,  philosophy  and  literature 
on  the  other.  Let  us,  on  this  occasion, 
consider  only  the  latter  of  these  two 
sets  of  phenomena,  their  causes  being 
more  easily  identified.  The  humanistic 
revival,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Renaissance,  is  obviously  connected 
with  one  great  event— the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  its  Greek  inhabitants,  and 
the  consequent  diffusion  through  the 
West  of  the  forgotten  literature  of 
Greece.  The  force  of  the  humanistic 
revival  is  not  spent  yet.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  movement  has,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  been  stimulated 
afresh  and  enlarged  by  a  fresh  series 
of  events  comparable  to  the  re-discov¬ 
ery  of  the  philosophies,  the  arts  and 


the  culture  of  the  ancient  world— name¬ 
ly,  the  progressive  applications  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  mystery  of  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  physical,  the  mental  and 
the  social  history  of  man.  The  changes 
in  human  sentiment  and  character  that 
have  been  produced  by  these  means  are 
very  different  from  those  transient 
movements,  which  subside  as  quickly 
as  they  arise,  and  which,  as  we  just 
now  observed,  are  mistaken  by  excit¬ 
able  persons  for  the  beginnings  of  ca¬ 
tastrophic  changes;  and  the  reason  of 
the  difference  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Changes  in  human  sentiment  and  char¬ 
acter  are  real  or  apparent,  general  or 
parochial,  enduring  or  evanescent,  im¬ 
portant  or  trivial,  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  and  persistence  of  the  causes 
to  which  they  are  due.  The  re-assimi¬ 
lation  by  the  world  of  the  culture  and 
the  philosophy  of  antiquity  was  not  an 
event  whose  influences  exhausted 
themselves  when  it  was  no  longer  new. 
On  the  contrary,  the  longer  they  have 
lasted,  the  wider  and  the  more  various 
have  they  become.  Instead  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  themselves  they  have  fructified. 
They  are  as  vital  to-day  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Leo  X;  or  rather  they 
are  more  vital;  for  the  kinds  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  study,  which  characterized  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  were  during 
that  period  only  just  beginning,  and  be¬ 
ing  based  on  a  desire  for  truth,  and  on 
a  free  exercise  of  the  intelligence,  they 
carried  with  them  from  the  first  the 
potency  of  a  continuous  development. 
In  other  words  they  placed  the  human 
mind  In  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  indefi¬ 
nitely  expanding  knowledge — knowl¬ 
edge  each  stage  of  which  was  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  something  beyond— to 
new  discoveries  which  are  fulfilling, 
but  not  destroying  previous  ones.  What¬ 
ever  changes,  therefore,  in  human  sen¬ 
timent  and  character  may  have  result¬ 
ed  from  this  great  movement,  which  at 
first  was  philosophical  and  literary  and 
has  gradually  become  scientific,  are 
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changes  which  are  calculated,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  be  not  less  endur¬ 
ing  than  their  cause;  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them,  or  the  most  universal¬ 
ly  felt,  is,  or  tends  to  be,  as  follows.  It 
is  a  change  in  the  imaginative  concep¬ 
tion  which  men  form  of  themselves, 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  lot,  as 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  least 
self-conscious  persons  have  some  idea 
of  themselves  as  related  to  the  society 
which  surrounds  them — of  their  own 
position,  of  their  duties,  of  the  way  in 
which  they  impress  others;  and  this 
idea  affects  not  only  their  thoughts  and 
e.\pectation8,  but  shows  itself  also  in 
their  manners,  their  demeanor  and 
their  costume.  A  similar  idea  of  them¬ 
selves  gives  Its  color  to  their  spirit¬ 
ual  consciousness— an  Idea  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  race  as  related  to 
the  surrounding  universe;  and  this  lat¬ 
ter  idea,  like  the  former,  depends  on 
their  knowledge  of  what  surrounds 
them.  A  man  in  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  has  a  sense  of  self-importance  or 
of  responsibility,  because  he  knows  he 
can  influence  others  for  their  good,  or 
secure  their  senices  for  his  own.  In 
the  same  way  a  man  has  some  sense  of 
himself  as  a  man,  which  depends  on 
ills  knowledge  or  belief  as  to  what  the 
human  race  is.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
overestimate  the  extent  to  w'hich  the 
general  self-consciousness  of  mankind 
has  been  influenced  by  men’s  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  and  their  belief  that  the  rest  of 
tlie  universe  w^as  in  some  way  or  other 
subsidiary  to  it.  Slowly  but  surely, 
with  the  process  of  scientiflc  discovery, 
the  ideas  then  generated  have  been  un¬ 
dergoing  an  unacknowledged  change; 
and  this  change  Is  being  rapidly  accel¬ 
erated,  not  by  any  increase  in  our  spec¬ 
ulative  scientiflc  knowledge,  but  by  the 
application  of  science  to  certain  of  the 
arts  of  life — more  especially  those  con¬ 
nected  with  locomotion  and  the  trans- 
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mission  of  news.  The  diminutive  size 
of  the  earth  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  universe  was  clearly  enough 
demonstrated  by  the  revelations  of 
modern  astronomy;  but  it  was  revealed 
by  astronomy  to  the  reason  rather  than 
to  imagination.  The  development  of 
the  railway,  the  ocean-steamer  and  the 
telegraphic  cable  is  now  forcing  it  on 
the  imagination  through  the  facts  of 
dally  experience.  Cape  Town  is  now 
practically  almost  as  close  to  London 
as  Cannes  was,  when  Lord  Brougham 
flrst  made  Cannes  his  residence.  Mel¬ 
bourne  is  in  many  ways  a  more  famil¬ 
iar  city  to  the  Londoner  than  was  In¬ 
verness  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  It  is  cheaper  and  easier  for 
the  Londoner  to  go  to  New  York  now, 
than  it  was  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  go  from 
Fleet  Street  to  Edinburgh.  And  not 
only  are  all  parts  of  the  globe  becom¬ 
ing  accessible  to  our  knowledge,  our 
commerce  and  our  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  but  the  whole  globe  is  becoming 
consequently  small  and  trite  to  our  im¬ 
agination.  It  is  beginning  to  affect  us 
now  like  a  house  which  seemed  vast 
to  us  in  our  childhood,  but  which, 
wben  we  revisit  it  in  manhood,  has  sunk 
to  the  proportions  of  a  cottage.  The  sub¬ 
tle  change  in  sentiment  which  is  being 
produced  in  this  way  cannot  be  evan¬ 
escent,  because  the  causes  of  it  are 
necessarily  permanent,  and  will  act  on 
us,  as  time  goes  on,  with  an  increasing 
not  a  lessening  force.  What  the  alter¬ 
nate  result  of  this  change  will  be  we 
will  not  venture  to  predict  We  will 
content  ourselves  here  with  pointing 
out  to  the  reader  that  It  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  affect  men  In  either  of  two  oppos¬ 
ite  ways.  It  may  still  and  deaden  the 
religious  sentiment  of  mankind,  by 
making  them  seem  too  small  in  their 
own  eyes  to  possess  any  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  value,  and  of  that  Imperishable 
significance  which  religion  essentially 
attributes  to  them.  But  more  prob¬ 
ably,  as  more  rationally,  by  diverting 
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their  attention  from  the  spectacle, 
which  once  seemed  so  majestic,  of  their 
own  existence  here,  and  fixing  their 
gaze  on  the  vastness  of  the  seen  and 
the  unseen  universe,  through  which 
they  move  like  a  speck,  but  of  which 

Tbe  Saturday  Rerlew. 


they  yet  form  a  part,  it  will  enable 
them  more  easily  to  listen  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  religion  that  in  this  universe 
they  have  an  eternal  if  as  yet  an  un¬ 
explained  inheritance. 


THE  SONGS  OF  THE  SANCTUARY. 


The  death  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone  re¬ 
moves  one  more  of  the  rapidly  lessening 
band  of  contemporary  hymn-writers 
who  have  achieved  real  distinction. 
Like  Bishop  Walsham  HO'W,  he  was 
the  author  of  innumerable  hymns;  yet 
his  memory  as  a  writer  of  sacred  songs 
will  rest  upon  not  more  than  two  or 
three  of  them,  and  perhaps  only  upon 
the  most  familiar,  “The  Church’s  one 
foundation.*’  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
striking  curiosities  of  the  difllcult  and 
elusive  art  of  writing  lyrics  of  wor¬ 
ship,  that  even  its  most  successful  and 
voluminous  followers  fail  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  The  bulk  of  their  work  is  for¬ 
gotten.  Most  practised  hymn-writers 
count  their  efforts  by  scores,  and  often 
by  hundreds;  yet  It  is  only  now  and 
again,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  happy  ac¬ 
cident,  that  they  produce  something 
which  appeals  at  once  to  the  devotion¬ 
al  sense  and  to  the  rudimentary  liter¬ 
ary  perception  which  are  brought  to 
the  testing  of  hymns.  Nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  perceive  literature  even  in 
those  efforts  which  have  become  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  affection  of  generations 
of  church-goers.  After  all,  the  success 
of  a  hymn  as  a  composition,  intended 
primarily  for  use  “in  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing,”  is  determined,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  by  its  music.  Some 
terrible  doggerel  has  been  fitted  to 
sweet  and  really  appropriate  tunes; 
but,  given  a  simple  and  easily  remem¬ 


bered  setting,  the  hymns  which  sur¬ 
vive  are  those  that  touch  the  inmost 
chords  of  feeling.  This  is  so  because 
simplicity  is  an  essential  of  good  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  it  is  an  essential  of  good 
literature.  Were  there  any  doubt  of 
this  we  need  only  turn  to  Toplady’s 
“Rock  of  Ages,”  probably  the  greatest 
favorite  of  its  class  in  English.  The 
simplicity  of  that  hymn  verges  upon 
nakedness;  yet  it  expresses  the  eter¬ 
nal  cry  of  the  human  heart,  and  suf¬ 
fices  from  generation  to  generation. 

Much  of  our  English  hymnology  is 
necessarily  borrowed  from  the  Latiu 
end  the  Greek,  those  eternal  creditors 
which  no  literature,  however  national, 
can  altogether  avoid.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  hymns  which  treat  Je¬ 
rusalem  as  the  prototype  of  heaven  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  bymnaries  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  unquestionably 
some  of  them,  music  and  words  alike, 
are  of  great  antiquity.  In  their  Eng¬ 
lish  form,  one  or  two  of  them,  notably 
Dr.  Neale’s  “Jerusalem  the  Golden,” 
have  a  vigor  and  a  lilt  which  atone  for 
the  occasional  halting  line,  the  weak  or 
commonplace  phrase,  which  too  often 
spoil  the  finish  even  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  hymns.  The  modern  facility 
of  writing  has  endowed  us  with  much 
devotional  song  that  we  could  have 
done  very  well  without.  The  old  ex¬ 
amples  are  few  and  soft.  Imaginative 
if  you  will,  but  always  with  a  direct 
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and  immediate  appeal.  Take,  for  in- 
gtance,  the  mellifluous  fervor  of  the 
lines  which  have,  not  Improbably,  been 
sung  oftener  than  any  other  of  their 
kind: 

Jesu  dulcis  memoria 
Dans  vera  cordis  gaudia, 

Sed  super  mel,  et  cmnia, 

Ejus  dulcis  praesentia. 

Many  translators  have  tried  their  hands 
upon  this  “Hymn  of  St.  Bernard”;  but 
so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their 
versions,  none  of  them  equals  Gas- 


Jesu,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  Alls  the  breast, 

which  is  not  only  exceedingly  faithful 
to  the  original,  but  is.  In  some  respects, 
more  expressive,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  almost  every  form  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  this  country.  The  same 
simplicity  is  the  “note”  of  the  old 

Venl  Creator  Splritus, 

which  w’as  Englished  by  Bishop  (Jo- 
sin  as 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire. 

Here,  again,  there  are  many  versions, 
mainly  unsuccessful. 

It  is  a  little  odd  that,  with  a  few  sig¬ 
nificant  exceptions,  the  really  great 
writers  have  either  not  attempted  to 
produce  hymns  at  all,  or  have  failed  in 
the  endeavor.  Perhaps  it  may,  with¬ 
out  Irreverence  or  impropriety,  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  lyrics  of  this  kind  require 
a  certain  touch  of  feminine  and  Im¬ 
aginative  softness  ivhich  Is,  In  the 
main,  alien  to  the  literary  temper. 
This  is  why  the  most  successful  hymn- 
writers  have  usually  been  ecclesiastics 
and  women.  Indeed,  It  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  a  great,  or  even  a  pop¬ 
ular  hymn,  could  be  written  except  by 
one  penetrated  by  the  devotional  spirit. 
The  great  names  of  literature  which 


are  appended  to  familiar  hymns  may 
be  counted  on  very  few  fingers— Ad¬ 
dison  (“The  spacious  firmament  on 
high”),  Cowper  (“Hark  my  soul,  it  is 
the  Lord”),  Cardinal  Newman  (“Lead, 
kindly  Light”).  There  are  others,  no 
doubt,  which  might,  at  a  stretch,  be  in¬ 
cluded — Keble,  for  instance,  who  was 
a  highly  successful  hymn-writer,  and 
Bishop  Ken,  whose  “Morning”  and 
“Evening”  hymns  have  been  classics 
for  two  centuries.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  produced  an  echo  of  the  “Dies 
Irfie”  In  the  hymn  beginning 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day; 

but  we  fancy  It  is  rarely  used.  And 
despite  Macaulay’s  terrible  essay,  the 
muse  of  the  egregious  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  survives  to  th's  day  in  the 
hymn-books,  which  contain  several  of 
his  pieces  that  are  popular  and  con¬ 
stantly  sung,  such  as  “Forever  with  the 
Lord.”  There  is  nothing  in  these  verses, 
but  they  live  in  psalmody  for  reasons 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  litera¬ 
ture.  It  Is,  of  course,  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  have  exhausted  the  de¬ 
votional  poetry  of  the  great  English 
writers,  but  we  have  confined  our  sur¬ 
vey  to  work  that  Is  familiar  to  other 
than  the  students.  Even  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter’s  “Ye  holy  angels,  bright,”  which 
still  appears  in  some  of  the  collections, 
has  little  more  than  an  antiquarian  In¬ 
terest. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  defects 
of  modem  hymns,  after  their  rather 
sensuous  imagery,  is  their  lack  of  spon¬ 
taneity.  Unless  it  be  a  cry  of  the  soul, 
or  a  touching  and  melodious  rendering 
of  a  universal  longing,  a  hymn  is  hard¬ 
ly  likely  to  fulfil  any  purpose  whatever; 
and  It  Is  precisely  those  that  have  been 
called  forth  by  some  real  need,  or 
pressing  occasion,  which  have  most 
surely  and  swiftly  struck  the  right 
note.  There  Is  no  better  Instance  of  this 
tUan  Mr.  Baring-(3ould’a  “Onward, 
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Christian  soldiers,”  which  some  one  has 
called,  by  no  means  Inaptly,  ‘‘the  bat¬ 
tle-cry  of  the  Church  Militant.”  In  its 
way,  and  for  its  purpose,  the  song  Is 
perfect;  but  Us  fine  martial  spirit  is 
greatly  helped  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan’s  stirring  setting.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  an  open-air  procession,  and  was 
meant  to  be  sung  to  an  old  Gregorian 
tune;  and  much  of  its  success  is  owing 
to  its  having  been  prepared  cd  hoc,  and 
more  or  lees  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of 
how  Reginald  Heber  wrote  ‘‘From 
Greenland’s  icy  mountains,”  still  the 
most  popular  and  appropriate  of  mis¬ 
sionary  hymns.  His  father-in-law, 
Shipley,  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  asked  him 
to  ‘‘write  something  for  them  to  sing 
in  the  morning,”  when  a  sermon  was 
to  be  preached  In  Wrexham  Church  In 
aid  of  the  Asiatic  work  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel;  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  he  obeyed  the  call,  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  comer  of  a  room  where  peo¬ 
ple  were  talking.  Cardinal  Newman’s 
‘‘Lead,  kindly  Light”  appears  to  have 
been  an  equally  sudden  inspiration,  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  particular  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  author’s  mind.  An  idle 
hour  at  sea  produced  this  very  favor¬ 
able  example  of  what  a  literary  mind, 
deeply  colored  by  personal  devoutness, 
can  do  in  the  way  of  a  song  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  greatly  enhanced  popularity  of 
congregational  singing  has,  no  doubt 
been  tbe  principal  cause  of  the  large 
number  of  hymns  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  within  the  last  half  century.  Keble 
and  Neale  and  Faber  gave  a  consid¬ 
erable  impetus  to  a  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not, 
on  the  whole,  attracted  the  same  class 
of  mind  as  most  other  departments  of 
letters.  Since  then  most  hymns  that 
have  lived  have,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  come  from  the  clergy,  like 
Bishop  Walsham  How,  whose  “For  all 


the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest” 
has,  in  its  song  of  triumph  over  death, 
consoled  thousands  of  sorrowing  hearts; 
or  from  women,  like  Mrs.  Alexander, 
who  in  ‘‘Once  in  David’s  royal  city,” 
and  ‘‘The  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn,” 
and,  indeed,  in  some  less  familiar 
pieces,  has  made  real  additions  to  Eng¬ 
lish  h3rinnody.  But  although  the  bulk 
of  our  hymn-books  has  been  added  to 
so  considerably  within  the  last  gener¬ 
ation  or  so,  the  old  numbers  have  not 
lost  their  favor— we  still  sing  the  Wes¬ 
leys,  and  Toplady,  and  even  Talt  and 
Brady.  ‘‘Let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  a 
new  song”  is  a  laudable  aspiration; 
but  it  were  better  not  to  sing  it  if  it  be 
mere  doggerel  or  vapid  jingle.  There 
is  at  least  this  consolation,  that  when, 
upon  sparse  occasions  a  fine  new  hymn 
is  written,  ‘‘the  Churches,”  however 
much  they  may  detest  each  other’s  llie- 
ology,  are  all  eager  to  adopt  it.  Free 
trade  in  hymns  has,  in  fact,  become  an 
established  principle— the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  sects  take 
the  modem  Father  Faber’s  ‘‘O  Para¬ 
dise,  O  Paradise”  with  the  same  free¬ 
dom  that  they  use  one  or  other  of  the 
forty  translations  of  the  ‘‘Adeste  Fide- 
les.”  Yet  one  sometimes  doubts  whether 
exercises  such  as  those  of  Faber  will 
stand  the  test  of  generations.  They  are 
highly  colored,  full  of  imagery,  occa¬ 
sionally  a  trifie  tawdry,  or  aggressively 
sentimental.  Simple  in  means,  im¬ 
mediate  in  effect,  pathetic  In  its  appeal 
—that  is  the  type  of  hymns  which 
lives.  In  literature  a  touch  of  auster¬ 
ity  always  makes  for  immortality- 
tinsel  is  bound  to  wear  off.  But  aus¬ 
terity  in  psalmody  is  not  exactly  in  fa¬ 
vor  at  present  For  the  matter  of  that 
indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  lose  sight  of  the  fabric  in  tiie 
applied  ornament  are  pecullaidy  pow¬ 
erful  when  It  comes  to  writing  songs 
of  praise. 
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